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SOME PROBLEMS DEALING WITH 
ANCIENT MAN* By FRANZ WEIDENREICH 


N THE past decade our knowledge of fossil man has been advanced as 

in no earlier period. Not only has the number of newly discovered 
specimens been considerably increased but also we have become acquainted 
with some entirely novel types, which enabled us to put the theories bearing 
on human evolution on a much safer basis than it was possible to do before. 

Considering the number of individuals and the abundance of material, 
the Peking Man—Sinanthropus pekinensis—takes the first place.' He is 
represented by skeletal parts of about forty individuals, including 
male and female, adult and juvenile specimens. None of these individuals, 
however, are known from the entire skeleton, a great many of them being 
represented by teeth only. In addition, there is a strange limitation to the 
kind of the preserved bones, in so far as they chiefly consist of fragments 
of skulls and lower jaws, whereas limb bones are very scarce, being re- 
stricted mainly to the fragments of seven thighbones and one armbone. 
Nothwithstanding the deficiency of this material, it suffices to provide a 
fairly good idea of the general appearance of this human type. 

To characterize it briefly, Sinanthopus was of medium stature and 
certainly in upright posture, since the proportions of his limb bones do not 
differ fundamentally from those of recent man. In contrast to the extremi- 
ties, however, the skull exhibits very primitive features as, for instance, 
a low braincase with its greatest breadth near the level of the base, an 
average capacity of about 1000 cc., a low and receding forehead with 
heavy and projecting supraorbitals, strongly prognathous upper and lower 
jaws, absence of the chin and a great many of other less conspicuous 
peculiarities. In addition, size, proportions and pattern of the Sinanthropus 
teeth resemble those of the great apes much more than those of recent man. 


*P. 


aper read at the Symposium on Physical Anthropology at the Thirty-eighth Annual 


Meeting of the American Anthropological Association in Chicago, Illinois, December 30th, 
1939. 


' Franz Weidenreich, Six lectures on Sinanthropus pekinensis and related problems (Bulle- 
tin of the Geological Society of China, Vol. 19, No. 1, 1939), pp. 1-110. 
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Sinanthropus has, therefore, to be ranged within the most primitive group 
of fossil man known hitherto. 

The next finds of not less importance concern the Java Man—Pithe- 
canthropus erectus. The type consists of a skull cap found by Eug. Dubois 
near Trinil, a femur and three teeth presumed to belong to one and the 
same individual. For many years it was debated whether the skull cap 
should be attributed to man or rather to a gibbon-like ape or to some inter- 
mediate form. The fortunate discoveries made by Dr. R. von Koenigswald 
in recent years have radically solved this problem, proving beyond any doubt 
that Pithecanthropus represents a genuine hominid. Apart from the Trinil 
skull cap (Skull I), there are now at our disposal a second skull (Skull II)’ 
with both temporal bones preserved and resembling the first skull as one 
egg resembles another; furthermore, a skull fragment of a juvenile indi- 
vidual (Skull III)* and finally a fourth skull, consisting of the entire 
braincase, except the region of the forehead (Skull IV).‘ Pithecanthropus 
jaws are now represented by the fragment of the right body of a lower jaw® 
and an upper jaw belonging to Skull IV. A very small mandible fragment 
found by Dubois and named the mandible of Kedung Brubus must also be 
ascribed to Pithecanthropus. The same is true of the baby skull of Mod- 
jokerta, some particularities of which indicate indisputably its Pithecan- 
thropus character.’ Skull IV, the largest and thickest of all Pithecanthropus 
skulls, apparently belonged to an adult male individual.* The Trinil cap 
and Skull II, because they are smaller and less robust than Skull IV, have 
to be attributed to females. All Pithecanthropus skulls have the following 
peculiarities in common: a very low braincase with its greatest breadth 
near the base, an extraordinary flatness in particular of the forehead, a 
broad and rounded occiput, a pronounced postorbital constriction and 


2G. H. R. von Koenigswald, Ein neuer Pithecanthropus Schddel (Proceeding, Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam, Vol. 41, 1938), pp. 185-192. 

3 G. H. R. von Koenigswald and Franz Weidenreich, Discovery of an additional Pithecan- 
thropus skull (Nature, Vol. 142, 1938,) p. 715. 

4G. H. R. von Koenigswald, Anthropological and historical studies relating to the earliest 
evidence of Man (Carnegie Institution of Washington Year book 1939) pp. 319-325; and G. H. 
R. von Koenigswald and Franz Weidenreich, The relationship between Pithecanthropus and 
Sinanthropus (Nature, Vol. 144, 1939), pp. 926-929. 

5 von Koenigswald, Ein Unterkieferfragment des Pithecanthropus aus den Trinilschichlen 
Mitteljavas (Proceedings, Royal Academy of Amsterdam, Vol. 40, 1937), pp. 883-893. 

® von Koenigswald and Weidenreich, The relationship between Pithecanthropus and 
Sinanthropus, op. cit. 

7 von Koenigswald, Erste Mitteilung iiber einen fossilen Hominiden aus dem Altpleistocin 
Ostjavas (Proceedings, Royal Academy of Amsterdam, Vol. 39, 1936), pp. 1000-1009. 
8 Franz Weidenreich, Man or Ape? (Natural History, Vol. 45, No. 1, 1940), pp. 32-37. 
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heavy and projecting supraorbitals. The average capacity amounts only 
to 900 cc. The teeth, in spite of the more human-like character of their 
pattern, resemble very closely those of the great apes with respect to size 
and proportions of the molars and the existence of a wide diastema in the 
upper jaw. 

Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, therefore, have to be regarded as 
representatives of the most primitive hominid group known hitherto. They 
are, however, not at all identical, both showing certain properties specific 
for one type but missing in the other. Yet the differences are not greater 
than those found among different races of present mankind settling in 
different regions of the earth. Which is the more primitive is difficult to tell 
because of the peculiar combination of primitive and advanced features 
in each of the types. In any case, the male Pithecanthropus individual 
exhibits certain primitive properties which have not been observed in any 
Sinanthropus specimen now at hand. The distinct gap separating the two 
types from Neanderthal Man justifies their being arranged in a special 
group which Boule® proposed to designate as Prehominids. Whether or not 
the very fragmentary fossil skull of East Africa discovered by Larsen and 
described as Africanthropus by H. Weinert"® is to be included in this group, 
as the latter author insists, remains uncertain. Its deficiency renders a 
decision difficult all the more because its general shape even in Weinert’s 
restoration contradicts such a subsuming. 

The next stage of evolution immediately sequent to the Pithecanthro- 
pus-Sinanthropus phase is represented by Homo soloensis, discovered by 
Oppenoorth in Central Java in 1932." This type is represented by eleven 
skulls and skull fragments and two tibiae. The skulls display an astonishing 
conformity in their general form as well as in certain details. As size and 
form of the braincase indicate, Homo soloensis corresponds to that kind oi 
hominids which has been grouped under the name of Neanderthal Man. 
According to Oppenoorth’s computation the average capacity of the skulls 
amounts to about 1200 cc. In accordance with this relatively great capac- 
ity, the greatest breadth of the braincase is situated at a higher level then 
is the case in the Prehominids but as is the rule in Neanderthal Man and 
recent man. On the other hand, in all essential details which define the 
Homo soloensis type, there is a surprising correspondence to Pithecan- 


® Marcellin Boule, Le Sinanthrope (1.’ Anthropologie, Vol. 47, 1937), pp. 1-22. 

1© Hans Weinert, Africanthropus, der nene A ffenmenschfund in Ostafrika (Zeitschrift fiir 
Morphologie und Anthropologie, Vol. 38, 1939), pp. 18-24. 

1 W. F. F. Oppenoorth, The Place of Homo Solonesis among Fossil Man (Early Man), 
pp. 349-360. 
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thropus. From this fact it follows that Homo soloensis has to be regarded as 
a direct descendent from Pithecanthropus and represents really a suc- 
ceeding phase. 

All these discoveries yield still another result of not less importance 
than their classification. As form and proportions of the limb bones of 
Sinanthropus reveal, and the manifold traces of his cultural achievement 
confirm, Sinanthropus had already acquired upright position. Although it 
still remains doubtful whether the Trinil femur and five more thighbones 
subsequently recognized by Dubois and also attributed to Pithecanthropus 
really belong to this type, the evidence that Pithecanthropus had adopted 
an erect posture did come from quite another fact. The situation of the 
foramen magnum and the character of the entire base of Pithecanthropus 
Skull IV indicate that this individual must have balanced the skull on the 
spine in the same way as Sinanthropus did. If these morphological signs 
do not deceive, the upright position was even still more pronounced in 
Pithecanthropus than in the former. This suggests that the questionable 
femora, notwithstanding their distinctly human character, may neverthe- 
less belong to Pithecanthropus. That Homo soloensis certainly was erect 
can be gathered from the preserved tibiae, which resemble in all charac- 
teristics the tibia of recent man. 

New discoveries which have to be ranged within the Neanderthal group 
include types found in places so far distant as Italy, on one hand, and 
Turkestan in Central Asia, on the other. In the latter case, Hrdlitka” 
recognized the skull as that of a child of 8-9 years of age, with all charac- 
teristics of Neanderthal Man. The importance of this find depends on 
its location, which proves that that fossil human form was really spread 
over the whole old world. If and how the Asiatic specimen differs from the 
European, African and Javanese Neanderthal types, as may be expected, 
remains open for the present. 

The Italian group of Neanderthal Man now includes three specimens. 
The first one found in Saccopastore, a suburb of Rome, has been briefly 
described by S. Sergi. At the same site a fragment of a second skull, con- 
sisting mainly of an upper jaw, was secured some years later." Recently 
one more skull came to light, this time in an ancient cave of the Monte 
Circeo situated directly on the coast half-way between Rome and Naples.” 


12 Ales Hrdlitka, Important Paleolithic Find in Central Asia (Science, 1939), pp. 296-298. 

13 Sergio Sergi, La scoperta di un cranio del tipo di Neandertal presso Roma (Revista di 
Antropologia, Vol. 28, 1928-29), pp. 457-462. 

4 A.C. Blanc, Saccopastore (Revista di Antropologia, Vol. 30, 1933-34), pp. 479-482. 
1% Ibid, L’Uomo fossile de Monte Circeo: un cranio neandertalino nella Grotta Guattari a 
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Since this cave remained completely untouched all the time, the skull, 
including the lower jaw, has been excellently preserved. Judging from the 
preliminary descriptions and illustrations, the first and second skulls show 
the same characteristics: they differ in some regards from the classic Euro- 
pean Neanderthal type as represented, for instance, by the skulls of Spy 
and La Chapelle-aux-Saints but resemble more the Gibraltar Skull.’® This 
fact is of far-reaching significance, for it proves that the so-called Nean- 
derthal Man of Europe, notwithstanding his uniformity when compared 
with the Rhodesian Man of South Africa or the Homo soloensis of Java, has 
produced certain regional variations which are equivalent to racial differ- 
ences of today. 

The remaining new discoveries include various types, all falling, 
however, within the wide interval between Neanderthal Man and recent 
man. First we have the skeletons of Et-Tabiin and Mugharet Es-Skhil of 
the Mt. Carmel region in Palestine. According to Sir Arthur Keith and 
Th. McCown," the skulls are characterized by heavy and projecting supra- 
orbitals combined with a high and large braincase typical of recent man. 
This association proves that the Mt. Carmel type has to be considered as 
morphologically intermediate between the Neanderthal group and recent 
man. Skulls found by R. Neuville in the cave of Kafzeh in Judea belong 
apparently to the same category. The same strange junction of primitive 
features of face and forehead, on one hand, and a large and well-vaulted 
braincase, on the other, marks the skull of Steinheim in Germany dis- 
covered by Berckhemer.'* There that coalition is all the more surprising as 
the skull, according to all available data, belongs to a much earlier geologi- 
cal period, namely, the Middle Pleistocene. On the other hand, it fits very 
well into this picture that the skull of Swanscombe unearthed by Maston 
from a gravel terrace of the Thames of the same age does not differ funda- 
mentally from recent man, so far at least as the preserved parts of the 
skull reveal.'® The frontal bone, which would be decisive in this case for the 
right classification, unfortunately, is missing in the Swanscombe Skull. 


San Felice Circeo (Atti de la Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Rendiconti, Classe di 
Scienza fisiche, matematiche e naturali, Vol. 29, Ser. 6a, 1939), pp. 205-210. 

16 Sergio Sergi, Some comparisons between the Gibraltar and Saccopastore skulls (Science, 
London, 1932), pp. 50-52. 

7 Theodore McCown and Sir Arthur Keith, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, Vol. II, 
(Oxford, 1939). 

18 Hans Weinert, Der Urmenschenschddel von Steinheim (Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und 
Anthropologie, Vol. 35, 1936), pp. 463-518. 

19 Report on the Swanscombe Skull (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
68, 1938), pp. 17-98. 
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All the new specimens, along with the older material, form a rather 
continuous line of evolution which begins with the Prehominids and ends 
with recent man. Thus the question arises whether this line means an actual 
pedigree, assuming that Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus are direct an- 
cestors of Neanderthal Man and, furthermore, recent man a scion of the 
latter, or whether these various types have to be accounted as but special- 
ized and discontinued side branches leading away from the main line of 
human evolution. This problem presents two sides, a morphological as 
well as a chronological one. 

Regarding the first alternative, it can be taken for granted that none 
of the new specimens reveals any particularity which could be interpreted 
as a plain indication of a separate development. But the more fossil material 
comes to light the greater appears the variability and the greater, conse- 
quently, the uncertainty as to what is to be interpreted as primitive. More 
and more I am coming to the impression that, just as mankind of today 
represents a morphologic and generic unity in spite of its being divided into 
manifold races, so has it been during the entire time of evolution. While 
man was passing through different phases, each one of which was charac- 
terized by certain features common to all individuals of the same stage, 
there existed, nevertheless, within such community different types de- 
viating from each other with regard to secondary features. These secondary 
divergencies have to be rated as regional differentiations and, therefore, as 
correspondent to the racial dissimilarities of present man. 

Concerning the chronological side of the problem, an insurmountable 
difficulty seems to exist when one dares to proclaim primitive types like the 
Asiatic Prehominids as “‘ancestors’’ of more advanced hominids as they are 
represented, for instance, by the Men of Steinheim or Swanscombe in 
Europe, which were living in about the same time. However, it has to be 
borne in mind that the word “ancestor” in this sense should not have the 
meaning of direct consanguinity but stand only for designating an ante- 
cedent evolutionary type of similar character. That is to say, the Men of 
Steinheim and Swanscombe had their own European Prehominids, which may 
have lived in Europe or somewhere in the west of the Old World but ina 
much earlier period than the Asiatic Prehominids. 

The first of the two appended tables*® represents the morphological 
sequence of hominid forms and the second their chronologic succession. 
The discrepancies between the two lists are plain. Even conceding the 


20 These tables correspond to the tables published in my paper Six Lectures on Sinan- 
thropus pekinensis, efc. (Bulletin of the Geological Society of China, Vol. 19, No. 1, 1939, 
pp. 1-110), which are here brought up to date. 
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probability that the geological determination of some of the specimens 
enumerated in the second list are not above all doubt, there remain never- 
theless several cases in which the discordance can be taken as a sure fact. 

If we admit that mankind of today, uniform regarding its general 
character but differing in special appearance, has developed from various 
regional stocks starting even from on earlier stage than that represented by 


TABLE I. MORPHOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF HOMINID REMAINS 
General 
classification Sub-dirvision Type Distribution 

Prehominids | Pithecanthropus erectus Java 
| Sinanthropus pekinensis North China 
I Homo soloensis Java 
Rhodesian Homo rhodesiensis South Africa 
Spy Western Europe 
Gibraltar . 
Homo neander- II Saccopastore { South Europe 
thalensis Spy Group La Chapelle-aux-Saints, etc. | Western Europe 
Mauer (mandible)? Central Europe 


Ehringsdorf | 


Krapina Central Europe 
Ehringsdorf 
G Steinheim | 
— Tabin (Mt. Carmel) Palestine 
Homo sapiens - Swanscombe ? England 
intermed. Skhil-type (Mt. Carmel) Palestine 
Homo sapiens Piltdown (braincase) England 


fossilis 


the Prehominids, and if we assume, furthermore, that development was 
not going on simultaneously everywhere but was accelerated in one place 
and retarded in another, perhaps as a consequence of local influences, then 
all the discrepancies between the morphologic and chronologic sequence 
of the known types of fossil man can be understood. The old theory, 
claiming that man evolved exclusively from one center whence he spread 
over the Old World each time afresh after having entered a new phase of 
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evolution, no longer tallies with the palaeontological facts. For Pithecan- 
thropus and Homo soloensis, both inhabitants of the same region, represent 
undoubtedly subsequent stages of one and the same local Javanese branch 
of early man and prove thereby, at least so far as Java is concerned, that 
Java Man was tracing his own way in the direction of recent man inde- 


TABLE IL. CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF HOMINID REMAINS 


Glacial 
periods 


Giinz 


Giinz- 
Mindel 


Mindel 
Mindel- 
Riss 
Riss 


Riss- 


Wiirm 


Wiirm 


Post- 


Wiirm 
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General and special 


classification 


Homo 


sapiens 


Prehominids 


Prehominids 


Homo 
Homo 
Homo 


Homo 
Homo 


Homo 


Homo 


Homo 


Homo 


Homo 


neanderthal. II 
neanderthal. III 


sapiens intermed. 


neanderthal. | 
neanderthal. II 


neanderthal. III 


sapiens intermed. 


neanderthal. II 


sapiens 


sapiens 


Type 


Piltdown (braincase) 


Pithecanthropus erectus 


Sinanthropus pekinensis 


Mauer (mandible) 
Steinheim 
Swanscombe 


Homo soloensis 
Saccopastore 
Ehringsdorf 
Tabiin-type 
Skhil-type 
Monte Circeo 
Spy-Group 


Grimaldi 


Homo sapiens fossilis 


[N. s., 42, 1940 


Distribution 


Western Europe 


Java 


North China 


Central Europe 


Western Europe 


Java 

Southern Europe 
Central Europe 
Palestine 
Palestine 


Southern Europe 
Central Europe 
Western Europe 


Europe, Africa, 
Asia 


pendent of what may have happened to similar stages in other parts of 
the world. 

As Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus reveal, furthermore, man must 
have branched off very soon from a common anthropoid-like stem which 
had already adopted an upright posture, while braincase, jaws and denti- 


tion still retained their anthropoid characteristics. This early manifested 
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independence from traits specific for the anthropoids of today, together 
with the uniformity of typical human characters preserved in all the stages 
of evolution, should be recognized by corresponding alteration of the 
nomenclature. Those terms which are generally used to designate different 
human types involve the idea that each one represents a more or less 
divergent genus without generic connections. In order to avoid this incor- 
rect interpretation, the time has come, as I think, to eliminate all those 
names which may lead to some misunderstanding in this regard. Instead of 
Pithecanthropus erectus we should speak of Homo erectus javanensis. Sinan- 
thropus pekinensis should be replaced by Homo erectus pekinensis or 
sinensis and Homo soloensis by Homo neanderthalensis soloensis, etc. I 
want only to broach this question here but not to enter into a special 
discussion. 


PEIPING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
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CRIME AND THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 
By ROBERT K. MERTON anp M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 
Of all the cants which are canted in this canting 
world, . . . the cant of criticism is the most 
tormenting.—Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 
I await these squallings with equanimity. 
—Earnest A. Hooton, Crime and the Man. 


ROFESSOR HOOTON in two works recently published in the com- 

bined fields of physical anthropology and criminology’ has _pro- 
pounded some highly unorthodox theories and stated some startling con- 
clusions. Already the popular press is heralding the more lurid of these 
conclusions and it may no doubt be expected that additional publicity of 
this sort will follow upon the appearance of the two succeeding volumes of 
The American Criminal. In this massive report, Hooton has presented the 
results of twelve years of research representing the most extensive inves- 
tigation of the physical characters of a criminal series of populations as 
compared with civilian populations that has yet appeared. It may at once 
be stated that this work will occupy as conspicuous a place in the history of 
criminology as the works of his predecessors in the field, Lombroso and 
Goring. It is the mantle of Lombroso, patched with some pieces from that 
of Max Nordau, rather than that of Goring—which Hooton spurns—that 
has descended upon the shoulders of Hooton. He wears it most gracefully. 
We are convinced that this vigorously tendentious study of the American 
criminal will have a most stimulating effect upon that largely neglected 
branch of human biology which is concerned to discover the relations be- 
tween body, mind, and society; or shall we say heredity, conduct, and 
culture? It is a work which simply bristles with controversial points. 

Since Hooton’s work seems destined to exert an appreciable effect upon 
the thought of all those who make themselves acquainted with it, as well 
as upon the thought of many who do not, it is desirable that the significance 
of his results be critically examined from as many aspects as possible, for 
its implications are of the greatest importance. The study is of such mag- 
nitude that even the present forerunners of what promises to be a monu- 
mental report cannot be adequately discussed in a paper of this length. 
At most all that we can venture to do here is to consider some features of 
the framework of the research, some of its more general conclusions, and 
certain methodological assumptions which have been adopted. We shall 


1 Earnest Albert Hooton, Crime and the Man (Harvard University Press, 1939). The 
American Criminal: an anthropological study (Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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hereafter refer to The American Criminal (the first of “three ponderous 
volumes, each positively bristling with statistical documentation”) as AC, 
and to Crime and the Man (the summary volume of Lowell Institute 
Lectures) as CM. 

As a consequence of his researches Hooton has been forced into the 
un-American position of espousing the cause of the angels. It may seem 
from what we say here that we have been forced into the opposite extreme 
of embracing the cause of the criminals. That is only apparently so. 
Actually, what we wish to do here is to suggest that the differences between 
the angels and the criminals are only skin deep; that the criminals may not 
have sprouted wings as the angels have done, not because it was not in them 
to do so, but because their wings were clipped before they were ready to 
try them. 

Both of Hooton’s works are introduced with ingenious attacks upon 
anticipated criticism and a series of ad hominem rejoinders-in-advance to 
any who may venture to voice their disagreement with the author’s con- 
clusions. ‘‘The categorical denials of hereditary influences in crime which 
are commonly emitted by sociologists’ (AC, 4) and other “humanitarian 
practitioners’ who “have poured out so much blood and treasure upon the 
investigation of the causes of crime’”’ have not led us any nearer to a solution 
of the causative elements in criminal behavior. Hence, it is implied, the 
author’s categorical affirmations that “criminals are organically inferior” 
and that “the primary cause of crime is biological inferiority’ are more 
likely to do so. The statement of the case in terms of these mutually 
exclusive alternatives adds considerably to the dialectical flavor of the 
argument if not to our knowledge of the causation of crime. As we shall 
have occasion to see, this posing of false dilemmas is one of the more fre- 
quent polemical devices which Hooton utilizes in the analysis of his data. 

Hooton defines a criminal as “‘a person who is under sentence in a 
penal institution, having been convicted for an antisocial act punishable 
by commitment to such an institution.” (AC, 7.) He points out that 
“Crimes are obviously infractions of more or less arbitrary social rules, and 
whether an act is or is not accounted a crime, depends not only upon the 
nature of that act, but also upon the attitude of society toward it, which 
may differ radically from time to time and in diversely constituted political, 
social, and ethnic groups.” (AC, 7:) ““The criminal is a person distinguished 
by the commission of an overt act against society and he exemplifies for us 
an extreme of human conduct, thus making himself an excellent subject 
for the investigation of the relation of physique to behavior.” (AC, 8.) 
It is because the criminal exemplifies an ‘“‘extreme’’ of human conduct 
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that he was selected by Hooton for the investigation of the possible relation 
of physique to conduct. The object of the investigation is stated at the 
conclusion of the second chapter (CM, 33), which is significantly entitled 
The Organic Basis of Crime, as being ‘Specifically [the examination of] 
the physical characteristics of a large series of anti-social individuals in 
order to find out whether their varied types of delinquency are associated 
with their anthropological characters, and whether they are physically 
distinguished from those of us who are, perhaps temporarily, at large, and 
at least, putatively, law-abiding.” 

An indication of Hooton’s dispassionate approach—in contrast, pre- 
sumably, to Goring’s “emotional preconception” which Hooton decries— 
is afforded by his initial comment “upon one stupid objection . . . to the 
effect that it is useless to study incarcerated criminals because they 
represent only the failures of those habitually and purposefully engaged in 
anti-social pursuits.”’ (AC, 10.) In such an extreme form, this objection, 
whether “stupid’’ or not, would rule out most studies of criminals, since 
only those who are incarcerated are usually available for study. But it is 
still possible, and for some purposes relevant, that incarcerated criminals 
are not a representative sample (with respect to intelligence, economic 
status, race, nationality and rural-urban composition) of those who commit 
crimes. Selective arrests, and more importantly, selective commitments in 
terms of economic status and race are attested by many conversant with 
the facts; the differential in the case of Negroes seems to be especially 
marked. Hooton himself finds it convenient to adduce possible differen- 
tials in “rates of apprehension and conviction” between rural and urban 
criminals when he writes that “in rural life sparsity of pepulation and re- 
stricted criminal opportunity lead . . . to easy detection and apprehension 
of persons responsible for crimes’’ in relative contrast to urban offenders. 
(AC, 288. Criminologists have indicated additional selective elements in 
this connexion.) It is at least possible, then, that some of the apparent 
sociological and physical differentials between criminals and civilians would 
be eliminated, were allowances made for the selective elements in commit- 
ment. Hooton is of course at liberty to define the “criminal” as he wishes, 
but he is not free to assume as an unchallengeable axiom that prisoners are 
in all relevant respects representative of the total population of those who 
have committed one or more illegal acts. To insinuate an axiom is not to 
demonstrate a fact. This consideration is mentioned here, not so much for 
its intrinsic importance—the fact remains that unconfined criminals and 
the anthropometrist’s calipers have little chance to meet—but simply 
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to bring out the author’s tendency to demolish exaggerated propositions 
and hence to obscure the essential issue.? 

The study of the Old American Criminal reports on 4212 native white 
prisoners of native white parentage from nine states and a civilian (non- 
criminal) check sample of 313 (146 Nashville firemen and 167 residents of 
Massachusetts). Observations included at least 33 anthropometric meas- 
urements and indices, ten sociological categories and 33 morphological 
categories for each person. It should be noted that almost one-half of the 
civilian check group are firemen; in an occupation for which, Hooton 
observes, “‘the physical qualifications are rather stringent.’’ He also notes 
that “the principal objection to them is that they are inclined to be fat,” 
but feels compelled to add that they have the further liabilites of being of 
uniform social and economic status, in contrast to the criminal sample, 
and that their urban residence contrasts with the dominantly rural resi- 
dence of the criminals when not incarcerated. In other words, as far as half 
the crucial check sample is concerned, the civilians are in many respects 
distinctly selected. However, it is comforting to learn that the Nashville 
civilians and the Tennessee villains are at least ethnically comparable. 

Another part of the check group consists of Massachusetts militiamen 
and “‘in as much as enlistment in the militia is contingent upon the passing 
of a physical examination, it may be assumed that its members are, on the 
whole, of superior physique to the criminals’ who, presumably, do not need 
to pass a formal physical examination. (AC, 34.) One may readily sym- 
pathize with Hooton’s difficulty in obtaining a suitable check sample, but 
the fact still remains that a research of this magnitude proceeded with a 
clearly loaded check group. That the Tennessee civilian sample, with its 
various physical and social idiosyncrasies, proves disturbing to Hooton 
may be inferred from the frequency of such remarks as: “the Tennessee 


2 It is interesting to confront Hooton’s remarks with the observations of a criminologist on 
the question of prison samples of criminal populations. “It is probable that arrests for serious 
crimes are less than 10 per cent of the serious crimes actually committed in large cities. Out 
of 1000 consecutive burglaries and robberies of chain grocery stores in Chicago in 1930-1931, 
only two resulted directly in arrests.” “Many types of offenses are widespread but seldom re- 
sult in prosecution.” ““The selective nature of arrest and of imprisonment make these statistics 
an inadequate source of information regarding the characteristics of criminals, but it is difficult 
to develop statistics regarding criminals who are not recorded in some manner. Apparently, 
therefore, the best that can be done at present is to recognize the bias in the statistics of arrests 
or of prisons and attempt to secure statistics in other ways regarding the classes which are 
not adequately represented.” E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (Philadelphia, 
1939), pp. 29, 37, 45. The various writings of Thorsten Sellin on crime indexes should further 
be consulted in this connexion. 
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firemen show an unduly high mean,” “‘the Tennessee firemen are perhaps 
broader in the face than an unselected (sic) civilian group would be,” 
“the plump and sedentary fire-fighters,” “‘the big-jowled firemen,” “the 
excess weight of the Tennessee firemen,” etc. (AC, 208 ff.) Despite all this, 
we are told that the Tennessee series probably “affords the more reliable 
results,” “for the Massachusetts criminal series includes a brachycephalic 
French element almost absent from the civilian series.’’ (AC, 216.) Another 
liability of the Massachusetts civilian series is the intrusion of the personal 
equation of “Observer C’”’ with respect to some morphological items. Thus, 
the Tennessee civilian sample is the more reliable, and if this be so, then 
rough indeed is this “roughly comparable sample of civilians.’” To what 
extent are observed “biological” differences attributable to the bias of the 
sample? In view of some of the inferences which Hooton later feels justified 
in drawing, this bias becomes a grievous inadequacy, to say the least. It 
should be noticed, however, that Hooton has zealously ascertained and 
emphasized some of these sources of bias, both slight and pronounced, 
in his data. 

An exhaustive statistical analysis of the data leads to the “important 
conclusion that native White criminals of native parentage are not only 
distinguished from each other by offense groups in sociological charac- 
teristics, but also in anthropometric and morphological features. Thus it is 
suggested that crime is not an exclusively sociological phenomenon, but is 
also biological.’”’ (CM, 75.) Concerning the nature of Hooton’s statistical 
analysis we shall have something to say hereafter, but even if this were 
unexceptionable, we may here recall the words of Wilhelm Ostwald. 


Among scientific articles there are to be found not a few wherein the logic and 
mathematics are faultless but which are for all that worthless, because the assump- 
tions and hypotheses upon which the faultless logic and mathematics rest do not 
correspond to actuality. 


But Hooton’s logic, if not his mathematics, is far from faultless. 

Hooton finds that ‘fon the whole, the biological superiority of the 
civilian to the delinquent is quite as certain as his sociological superiority.” 
(CM, 376.) “The evidence,” he writes, “that the criminals are derived 
from the baser biological stuff of their various ethnic stocks seems to me 
to be conclusive, although”’ he adds, “it might be argued that they came 
from families which are the anthropological victims of environmental 
depression.” (CM, 379.) 

Hooton finds that the “First generation criminals seem to adhere more 
closely than first generation civilians to the squat, broad-faced types which 
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are often characteristic of the foreign born emigrant from Europe,’ and 
he goes on to make the astonishing suggestion that “It seems possible that 
such biological inadaptability, such phylogenetic conservatism, is responsible 
for the association of primitive features with retarded culture in modern 
savages.”’ (CM, 379.) 

It need hardly be said that for this suggestion there exists not the 
slightest factual support, but unexceptionally the evidence completely and 
unequivocally proves the contrary; that modern “savages” are biologically 
at least as perfectly adapted to the environments in which they live as the 
white man is to his. With respect to culture, it apparently requires to be 
pointed out that the culture of “savages,” with rare exceptions, is anything 
but “retarded.” It is a misunderstanding of the nature of culture, and of 
the history of our own, to speak of the culture of simpler peoples as re- 
tarded. Primitive cultures are no less complex and developed in their own 
ways than our own; unless, of course, we set out with the assumption that 
the standards of thought and material organization which Western culture 
has attained, as a consequence of the countless fertilizing cross currents and 
eddies of other cultures to which Western man has for the past few thou- 
sand years been exposed, are the measures of all cultures. Is it necessary to 
point out that not more than two thousand years ago, many peoples now 
esteemed “‘retarded”’ by us, might have judged the ancestors of all the poten- 
tial and actual readers of this article as irremediably physically and cul- 
turally retarded, with quite as much justice as is implicit in Hooton’s 
suggestion? It would seem that Hooton might profitably include an his- 
torical dimension in his biologistic judgments. 

What, furthermore, it would be interesting to know, are the “primitive 
features’ which are thought to be associated with the “retarded culture”’ of 
“modern savages”? As far as the physical structure of ‘modern savages” is 
concerned, there is no ground whatever for the belief that it is character- 
ized by quantitatively or qualitatively more “primitive features” than is 
the physical structure of Western man. It is in such pronouncements as 
these that Hooton reveals his strong bias in favor of the belief that certain 
kinds of physical characters are probably associated with certain kinds of 
mental and social functioning. 

Two distinct interpretative tendencies run throughout the work: one, 
a cautious and admirably restrained effort to assay the significance of 
biological factors in the determination of the incidence of criminal behav- 
ior; the other, a pugnacious and flamboyant insistence on the biological 
determination of crime. These two views do not rest comfortably in the 

same book but, conveniently enough, they are usually segregated. Thus, 
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we have such careful disclaimers of extreme biological determinism as these: 


This is very far from an insistence upon the direct causal relationship between 
the physical minutiae of an animal and his psychological processes—much less his 
behavior. All of these are varied expressions of the organism bound up together in 
their common heredity and modified in their several directions by the common 
environment. (AC, 6) 

Similarly, it may be worth while to examine the physical characteristics of large 
groups of criminals to discover whether they are in any sense physically homo- 
geneous, and if so whether they are distinguishable from non-criminals. Here again 
there is no necessary implication of causality—at least in the sense of a direct 
relationship between the physical characteristics of criminals and their antisocial 
conduct. (AC, 8.) 

The lawless habits of a racial or ethnic group may be persistently linked with its 
hereditary physique, although in a mainly non-casual relationship. (AC, 296.) 


These straightforward formulations of problems in criminal anthro- 
pology seem to us to be unexceptionable. But these moderate statements 
are soon forgotten in the fervor of formulating conclusions. In spite of all 
these laudable protestations that a statistical association is not to be con- 
fused with a causal relationship, Hooton insists that “the variation in 
physique and body build is certainly causally related to nature of offense.”’ 
(AC, 296; italics inserted.) And this, despite the absence of adequate evi- 
dence to demonstrate the causal connexion which he holds to be incon- 
testable. In an equally forthright fashion, Hooton tells his Lowell Institute 
audience: ‘“‘You may say that this is tantamount toa declaration that the 
primary cause of crime is biological inferiority—and this is exactly what 
I mean.” (CM, 130; italics inserted.) In fact, as he warms to his subject, 
he evidently means much more than that. Hooton believes that he now 
has sufficient evidence for the following dictum: 


I deem human [biological] deterioration to be ultimately responsible not only 
for crime, but for the evils of war, the oppression of the populace by totalitarian 
states, and for all of the social catacylsms which are rocking the world and under 
which civilization is tottering. (CM, 393.) 


He does not tell us whether the recent “bear market’’ on the Stock 
Exchange is likewise attributable to this same biological degeneration. 
The sibylline abandon with which one of our most eminent physical an- 
thropologists bestows these obiier dicta upon a Lowell Institute audience 
augurs ill for the more exact correlation between fact, inference and con- 
clusion which we have assumed to characterize the scientific method. 
Extrapolations such as these pique the imagination and bedevil the in- 
tellect. One of Hooton’s more interesting implications is that we either 


| 
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accept and act upon these views or slink back into our self-constituted 
caverns of democratic ignorance and despair to await the impending col- 
lapse of civilization. (See his concluding remarks in CM.) If we are to escape 
the day of Bioiogical Judgment we must act—before too long. Only the 
“ruthless elimination of inferior types’ can save us. The concluding words 
of Hooton’s monograph are these: 

Criminals are organically inferior. Crime is the resultant of the impact of en- 
vironment upon low grade human organisms. It follows that the elimination of 
crime can be effected only by the extirpation of the physically, mentally and 
morally unfit, or by their complete segregation in a socially aseptic environment. 
(AC, 309.) 


In his call to arms, Hooton is especially prone to such horrendous 
catchwords as “biological inferiority,’ ‘organic degeneration,” “‘biologi- 
cal deterioration.”’ Thus, we are told that “criminals present a united 
front of biological inferiority,’ (AC, 300) and that “‘criminals as a group 
represent an aggregate of sociologically inferior and biologically inferior 
individuals.” (AC, 304.) Without holding any particular brief for criminals, 
one may nevertheless inquire: what does Hooton concretely mean by in- 
feriority in these connexions? As we shall see, his “answers” are either 
contradictory, equivocal or darkly implicit. In comparing his criminal and 
civilian samples—the latter, be it remembered, consist of exactly 313 
persons (146 Nashville firemen and 167 Massachusetts militiamen and 
Boston out-patients)—he finds seven metrical and indicial items in which 
there are unquestionably significant differences* (which persist when civilian 
and criminal aggregates are compared as a whole and when intra-state com- 
parisons of civilians and criminals are made). What are these differences 
which, we must infer, unquestionably signify inferiority? The first is age. 
The criminals are 3.80 years younger than the civilians. Youth, presum- 
ably, is to be included in this homespun category of biological inferiority. 
“The hoary head is a crown of glory.”’ (Proverbs, xvi, 31.) It hardly comes 
as an unheralded discovery that the age-group of maximum criminality is 
in the young-adult period and that this age-group varies with the type of 
offense. The study of crime statistics had long ago led to this finding. 

The second term involving statistically significant differences between 
the civilians and criminals is weight: the criminals are 11.70 pounds lighter, 
on the average, and this difference is 10.83 p.e. Presumably, deficiency of 
weight as compared with the “roly-poly” firemen, ef al., is a mark of bio- 
logical inferiority. In view of the frequently observed association between 


3 Significant differences=3 or more times the probable error (not the standard error). 
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body weight and socio-economic status, might it not be advisable to equate 
the status of the criminal and check samples, before treating differences of 
weight as “‘biological’”’ differences? Or are we to make the further assump- 
tion that socio-economic status is also biologically determined? 

The five other indubitable differences involve the criminals’ deficiencies 
in chest breadth, head circumference, upper face height, nose height and 
ear length. One awaits with some impatience the demonstraion that these 
deficiences represent biological inferiority, as one awaits the proof that 
these “significant differences’”” mean anything more than a difference be- 
tween two statistics computed from separate samples of such a magnitude 
that the probability that the samples were drawn from the same universe 
is inappreciable. We already know that Hooton’s samples were drawn from 
different universes, and what we would be interested to know is why Hoo- 
ton fastened upon a difference of a biological nature, rather than upon the 
many other characters of difference which are socio-economically known to 
exist between the civilians and criminals, as the causative factor in crimi- 
nality. Statistically significant differences tell us no more than that the 
statistics involved are of different values; they do not tell us why or how 
they came to be so. The extrapolation of the “biological” factor, to the 
exclusion of all others, may satisfy Hooton’s critical sense, but it does not 
satisfy ours. Furthermore, since some of Hooton’s “significant differences” 
between the civilians and criminals are no more than 3 or 4 times the prob- 
able error, this renders those particular differences less clearly significant. 
It may be mentioned here that the employment of the critical ratio, i.e., 
difference/standard error of difference, rather than the difference/probable 
error of difference as used by Hooton, would have constituted a critically 
more exacting index of “‘statistical significance” of such differences as were 
found to exist between crinimals and civilians. But in any event, the dem- 
onstration is altogether lacking that such differences as the criminals ex- 
hibit are marks of “inherited inferiority” which inevitably militates against 
the living of a legally acceptable life. 

If one turns to the fourteen morphological items which involve un- 
equivocal statistical differences (Table XII-12, f.), these are found to 
include an excess proportion of criminals with small hair quantity (beard) 
and a deficiency of those with medium quantity; likewise, an excess pro- 
portion of criminals with straight hair-form and a deficiency of those with 
low waves; a deficiency of those with blue eye color, with gray and white 

hair color, with medium (iength and breadth) necks and an excess of those 
with long, thin necks. These, and six other marks of biological inferiority 
constitute some of the major differences upon which Hooton bases his 
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imputation of organic inferiority. To be sure, with respect to morphologi- 
cal, indicial and metrical items, there are other differences as well, though 
not as clearcut as the foregoing. It remains for Hooton to reassess the 
utility of his control group and to make more explicit the exact implications 
of the “‘inferiorities’’—or shall we say, differences?—to which he attaches 
so much anthropological significance. Finally, it remains for him to demon- 
strate that the differences which survive a reexamination of his check 
sample are in no way attributable to environmental differences since he 
often tends to identify “the organism” and “heredity.” (“... although 
scientifically competent persons without exception admit the importance 
of the organism as a determiner of its own behavior, it is expedient for them 
to stress rather the contribution of environment to that behavior. This is 
because the heredity of an existing individual cannot be altered...” 
AC, 252.) 

As we have seen, Hooton speaks much of biological inferiority. To our 
knowledge, in only one passage does he specifically state what he means 
by this term. This statement is a truly remarkable example of petitio 
principii. Hooton is quite clear as to the characters which are biological 
inferiorities; namely, any of the characters which are distinctive of the criminal 
aggregate when compared with the civilian sample. In effect all differential 
characters of the criminal population are by fiat inferiorities.‘ It is by virtue 
of a clearly circular definition that Hooton can arrive at the “‘indubitable”’ 
conclusion that “criminals are biologically inferior.’’ The exact defining 
statements, placed within their original context, are deserving of repetition. 


Differences between individuals or groups can be ascertained and appraised 
without the necessity of pronouncing judgments as to inferiority or superiority. 
These latter may be wholly subjective and undesirable. Certainly that is true of 
racial differences . . . But, when we compare convicted felons . . . with law-abiding 
citizens of the same race, we are contrasting the social liabilities with the social 
assets, and we deliberately judge criminals to be undesirable and of lesser worth 
than economically efficient and socially-minded men. Thus, if we find felons to mani- 
fest physical differences (sic) from civilians, we are justified in adjudging as undesirable 
biological characters those which are associated in the organism with antisocial be- 
havior .. . It is the organic complex which must be estimated inferior or superior 
on the basis of the type of behavior emanating from such a combination of parts 
functioning as a unit. (CM, 342-343; italics inserted.) 


4 In terms of such logic, the male of the species with a rate of imprisonment often tenfold 
that of the female is hopelessly inferior. Here indeed is a “biological” difference associated 
with a difference in rate of commitment. On Hooton’s logic, as Sutherland has indicated, the 
all-too-wicked male “should be weeded out of the population.” 
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TABLE I 


DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS OF ANTHROPOMETRIC AND 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


INDICIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


CHARACTERS 
Greater Age 
Greater Weight 
Greater Height 
Greater Chest Depth 
Greater Chest Breadth 
Broader Jaws 
Smaller Shoulder Breadth Relative to 
Stature 
Inferior Relative Sitting Height 


Narrower Forehead Relative to Facial 
Breadth 

Broader Jaws Relative to Facial Breadth 

Deficient Head Height 

Deficient Length-Height Index 

Deficient Breadth-Height Index 

Deficient Shoulder Breadth 

Excess Head Height 

Deficient Bizygomatic Diameter 

Deficient Ear Length 

Excess Nasal Index 

Deficient Age 

Deficient Weight 

Deficient Chest Diameter 

Deficient Head Length 

Deficient Head Circumference 

Deficient Bigonial Diameter 

Broader Forehead Relative to Jaw 
Breadth 

Greater Zygo-Frontal Index 

Greater Sitting Height 

Greater Head Length 

Greater Head Circumference 

Greater Total Face Height 

Greater Shoulder Breadth 

Deficient Stature 

Excess Nose Height 

Greater Bizygomatic Diameter 

Greater Nose Breadth 

Greater Bigonial Diameter 

Greater Cephalo-Facial Index 

Deficient Minimum Frontal Diameter 


Frequency of Characters by which Cri- 
minals Differ from Civilians 


A= Advanced 
22 
43.1% 


10 
19.6% 
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But happily Hooton does not consistently abide by this forthright 
statement. On the very next page we encounter “a rather astonishing fact. 
The Negroid criminals do indeed differ profoundly from non-college Ne- 
groid civilians, but not in the direction of smaller size and presumable 
physical inferiority.’’ Despite his previous assertion, then, Hooton does not 
in this instance interpret the characters which are distinctive of the crimi- 
nal aggregate as evidence of physical inferiority. He apparently has other 
criteria in mind. All this brings us about full circle to the point where the 
query must again be raised: what are these signs of physical inferiority? 
In view of Hooton’s vacillation, we are not prepared to infer with confi- 
dence the differences which he considers as marks of inferiority. This seems 
to us a matter of crucial importance for Hooton’s conclusions—and it is. 

Since Hooton himself does not indicate any systematically applied 
criteria of inferiority, these may tentatively be supplied. We may take 
Hooton’s detailed records of anthropometric and indicial differentiation by 
offense groups, and classify each of the characters in the ten offense groups, 
by which the criminals differ significantly from the compared civilians, 
as characters which may be regarded as primitive, advanced or progressive, 
and indifferent; assuming those characters to be primitive which are more 
anthropoid-like than the Apollo-like characters which we tend to regard as 
advanced, and taking indifferent characters to be those, such as weight or 
stature, which can hardly be judged as either primitive or advanced. In 
short, in order to lean over backwards and give Hooton the benefit of every 
possible and every doubtful argument, we here classify his 39 anthropo- 
metric and indicial characters—including some which speciously support 
his case but which he has himself rejected as inadequate—by the very 
arbitrary standard of the structure of the existing anthropoid apes, the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla. A character is by us taken to be “advanced” 
when it exhibits features which are furthest removed from the conditions 
characterizing the apes. A “‘primitive” character is taken to be one that is 
“less” removed than the advanced character from the condition char- 
acteristic of the apes. Thus, for example, in the apes the antero-posterior 
diameter of the chest is relatively very great, whereas in man the chest is 
relatively comparatively flat; hence, when criminals exhibit a greater chest 
breadth than the civilian sample we have classified that as a “‘primitive’’ 
character for the criminals, even though in this respect the criminals obvi- 
ously resemble the civilians considerably more closely than they do the apes. 

In Table I the 39 anthropometric and indicial characters in which the 
criminals were found by Hooton to differ significantly from the civilians are 
set out with their arbitrary developmental status checked upon their respec- 
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tive offense groupings against them as ‘‘A”’ (advanced), “‘P”’ (primitive), and 
“T” (indifferent). An examination of this protocol Table reveals that the 
criminals differ from the civilians to a significant extent in 51 respects, 
representing for the ten offense groups 51 deviations. Of these 51 deviations 
or characters, 22 or 43.1 per cent are Advanced, 10 or 19.6 per cent are 
Primitive, and 19 or 37.3 per cent are Indifferent. We may here recall 
Hooton’s statement that “criminals are organically inferior.”” How does 
this statement compare with the facts revealed in Table I? It seems strange 


TABLE II 
THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF ADVANCED, PRIMITIVE AND 
INDIFFERENT CHARACTERS IN ANTHROPOMETRIC AND 
INDICIAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CRIMINALS 


TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF 


TYPE OF CHARACTER 


OFFENSE | ‘SIGNIFICANT’ 

| DIFFERENCES | Advanced | Primitive | Indifferent 
First Degree Murder | 10 | 60.0 | 20.0 20.0 
Second Degree Murder 5 0.0 | 80.0 20.0 
Assault | 2 | 0.0 | 100.0 0.0 
Robbery 5 |} 60.0 | 40.0 0.0 
Burglary and Larceny 9 | 44.5 33.3 22.2 
Forgery and Fraud 4 75.0 25.0 | 0.0 
Rape 5 | 20.0 | 40.0 40.0 
Other Sex Offenses 2 | 50.0 0.0 50.0 
Versus Public Welfare 6 | 50.0 | 33.3 16.7 
Arson and Other Offenses | 3 | 33.3 | 33.3 33.3 
TOTALS 51 | 43.1 37.3 19.6 


that an organically inferior group such as the criminals are alleged to be 
should differ from the civilians by exhibiting more frequently than the 
latter a frequency of 43.1 per cent of characters which are all advanced, and 
only 19.6 per cent of characters more frequently which are primitive. Here, 
indeed, is a contradiction for Hooton to resolve, for his criminals show a 
frequency of 2} times as many advanced characters as they do primitive 
characters, and a vastly greater frequency of advanced characters than 
do civilians! 

Table II shows the frequencies with which these characters occur in the 
various offense groups. From this table it will be seen that first degree 
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and TABLE III 
t the DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS OF MORPHOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION 
eCts, BY OFFENSE GROUPS 
tions i = 
t are | be | is 
Excess Body Hair P ak 
; Excess Submedium Nasal Bridge | | 
'D Breadths Bs 
Deficiency of Bilateral Excess Median | 
Chins By | 
_ Excess of Submedium Malar Prominence} P | 
= Excess of Large Ear Lobes | P | | 
OF Deficiency of Submedium Prominence of | | } 
Antihelix Bs 
Excess of Slight Shoulder Slopes I | 
—— Excess of Pronounced Nasal Bridge 
erent Heights | A | 
Excess of Bilateral Chins and Deficiency } 
— of Median Chins Lal | 
0 Deficiency of Cheek Wrinkles | A | | A 
0 Excess of Slight or Medium Wrinkling | P | 
Excess of Pronounced Wear of Teeth | Al | 
0 Deficiency of Teeth with no Caries | A | 
0 Excess of Nasal Root Height | A | 
2 Excess of Submedium Nasal Root Height |} I | 
Deficiency of Medium Nasal Root Height € | 
0 Deficiency of Sparse Beards } A | } 
0 Deficiency of Straight and Excess of Low | | 
0 Waves in Hair A | 
7 Excess of Diffused Irides A | | 
/ Deficiency of Edge to Edge Bite | A | 
3 Excess of Medium Ear Protrusion A | 
Excess of Submedium Body Hair | A 
ares Excess of Golden Hair | | JA | 
6 Excess of Light Brown Eyes | A 
as Excess of Medium Nasal Root Height | | I 
Excess of Concave Nasal Profile ri 
» be Excess Underbite | | A} 
Excess of Small Quantity of Head Hair | A | 
the Deficiency of Submedium Beard Hair | 
and Quantity } A | | 
Excess of Medium Nasal Bridge Height P | 
ere, Deficiency of Submedium Integumental 
wa Lip Thickness A | 
. Deficiency of Submedium Membranous 
tive Lip Thickness | P | 
A= Advanced I= Indifferent P= Primitive Total 
the 28 6 16 50 
56.0% 12.0% 
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TABLE IlI—Continued 


| Versus Public || 
| Welfare 


Arson and all 


| Burglary and 
| Other Offenses | 


| Ist Degree 
| Larceny 


| Murder 
| 2nd Degree 


| Murder 


Assault 
Robbery 
| Offenses 


CHARACTERS 


Fraud 
Rape 
“| Other Sex 


| 


Excess of Slight Wear of Teeth P 
Excess of Blue-Gray Eye Color A | 
Excess of Speckled Sclera A 
Excess of Nasal Septum Deflection \ 
Excess of Alveolar Prognathism £eé 
Excess of Right Facial Asymmetry as 
Excess of Straight and Deficiency of Low 

Wavy Hair P 
Excess of Submedium Membranous Lip 

Thickness 4 
Excess of Submedium Cheek Fullness 
Excess of Pronounced Malar Prominence 
Deficiency of Submedium Gonial Angles 
Deficiency of Submedium Ear Lobes 
Excess of Free Ear Lobes 
Excess of Ash-Blond Hair Color | A 
Excess of Internal Epicanthic Folds | | P 
Excess of Slight Alveolar Prognathism A 


Frequency of Characters by which Crimi- 
nals Differ from Civilians 7 6 | 3 6 | 6 6 5141413 

murderers show a frequency of 60 per cent of advanced characters and 
only 20 per cent of primitive characters, whereas second degree murderers 
manifest no advanced characters and 80 per cent of primitive characters. 
Apparently one must be in the vanguard of evolutionary development to 
commit a first degree murder and heavily weighted with primitive char- 
acters in order to execute a second degree murder. Forgers and frauds 
must roost near the top of the “evolutionary scale,” whereas rapists and 
assaulters must inhabit the lower regions. Yet, even the lowly rapists are 
more often characterized by the possessions of advanced characters than 
civilians. Clearly, on the basis of such findings as Table II presents one 
cannot possibly speak of the criminal as “‘organically inferior.” 

When we consider morphological differentiation by offense groups we 
find that for the ten groups involved a total of 50 characters appear of 
which, as we may see from Table III, 28 or 56 per cent are advanced, 16 or 
32 per cent are primitive, and 6 or 12 per cent are indifferent. The frequen- 
cies of the types of morphological character differences are set out in 
Table IV. This table reveals some remarkable facts. Whereas the anthro- 
pometric and indicial differences exhibited by first degree murderers are 


398 
| 
' 


| Other Offenses | 
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60 per cent primitive and 20 per cent advanced, they sink far down in the 
scale when morphological characters are considered, showing no advanced 
and as many as 85.7 per cent primitive characters. With second degree 
murderers there is a distinct change for the “‘better’’ from the anthropo- 
metric and indicial differentiation to morphological differentiation: from 
no advanced characters to 83.3 per cent of advanced characters, and from 
80 per cent of primitive characters to only 16.7 per cent of primitive char- 
acters. Those given to assault pass from the ignoble status of 100 per cent 


TABLE IV 


INDIFFERENT CHARACTERS IN THE MORPHOLOGICAL 
DIFFERENCES AMONG CRIMINALS 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF 
NUMBER OF Type oF CHARACTER 
OFFENSE ‘SIGNIFICANT’ 

DIFFERENCES | Advanced | Primitive | Indifferent 

First Degree Murder 7 0.0 85.7 14.3 

Second Degree Murder 6 83.3 16.7 0.0 

Assault 3 33.3 0.0 66.7 

Robbery 6 100.0 0.0 0.0 

Burglary and Larceny 6 66.7 16.6 16.6 

Forgery and Fraud 6 50.0 50.0 0.0 

Rape 5 60.0 20.0 20.0 

Other Sex Offenses 4 0.0 75.0 25.0 

Versus Public Welfare 4 100.0 0.0 0.0 

Arson and Other Offenses 3 66.7 33.3 0.0 

TOTALS 50 56.0 32.0 | 12.0 


primitive to the noble status of 100 per cent advanced characters. Here, 
too, there seem to be some extraordinary and wholly irreconcilable con- 
tradictions between the metrical and the morphological status of the same 
offense groups. Whatever the explanation may be, it is clear that with so 
large a preponderance of advanced characters over primitive characters 
these criminal groups cannot, on this basis, be considered as organically 
inferior specimens. If one must indulge in such evaluations, why not 
organically superior? 

When we summate the findings for the anthropometric, indicial and 
morphological characters, we find that the percentage differences by which 
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the criminals differ, in the characters which they exhibit, from the civilians 
are as follows: Advanced 49.5 per cent, Primitive 34.7 per cent, and In- 
different 15.8 per cent. We conclude then that the aggregate of characters 
which the criminals exhibit more frequently than the civilian group com- 
prise a very high percentage of advanced characters, and significantly 
lower proportions of primitive and indifferent characters as compared with 
the civilians. 

Disregarding for the moment the existence of such large percentages of 
advanced and indifferent characters, it should be clear that if Hooton is to 
establish the correctness of his hypothesis that the criminal is on the 
whole biologically or organically inferior to the civilian, he must rest his 
case on this 34.7 per cent of so-called primitive characters. Now, let us 
inquire a little more closely into the nature of these characters, and let us 
examine first the anthropometric and indicial characters. Among the 19 
characters classed as primitive, we find that such characters as greater 
chest depth occur 4 times, shoulder-breadth 1, nasal index 1, and sitting- 
height 1. Since the criminals exceed the civilians in the measurements of 
all these characters, there can scarcely be any question of organic inferiority 
or degeneration here. Such characters amount to 7 in number or 6.9 per 
cent of the total number of 101 combined anthropometric-indicial-morpho- 
logical characters, and 20.0 per cent of the total of 35 combined primitive 
characters. The next group of characters we have to consider are narrow 
forehead 1, deficient head-height 1, deficient head-length 1, deficient 
length-height-index of head 2, deficient head breadth-height-index 2, 
deficient head circumference 1, deficient minimum frontal diameter 1, 
and deficient bigonial diameter 1. It is of importance to note here that all 
of these characters, amounting to 52.6 per cent of the anthropometric- 
indicial primitive characters, merely represent expressions of a single 
factor, namely, relatively small-headedness. These 10 measurements and 
indices must, therefore, properly be treated as multiple demonstrations of 
the existence of a single character, namely, the relatively small size of the 
head; hence the number of primitive characters in this group must be 
reduced by 9, and the total of 10 measurements and indices treated as 1 
primitive character. The only “primitive” characters which remain,as may 
be seen from Table I, are deficient ear length and greater nose breadth. 
Now, Hooton has himself rejected deficient ear length among the offense 
group of robbers as without significance (AC, 125). Out of a total of 19 
primitive characters in the anthropometric-indicial series we are left with 
only 2 primitive characters, namely small-headedness and greater nose 
breadth; a total of 4 per cent instead of our original 37.3 per cent of 
primitive characters. 
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What the significant deviation in greater nose breadth among the 
criminals may mean we do not know, but we should be strongly disinclined 
to look upon such a character as a mark of organic inferiority. With 
respect to the significance of this character Hooton is silent, but not so 
when it comes to small-headedness, for in this connexion he remarks that 
“Presumably or possibly, the smaller head sizes of the criminals may be 
associated with their indubitably inferior intelligence’ (CM, 368). 

To leave the discussion of the anthropometric-indicial characters for 
a moment, what, we may well ask, does Hooton mean by the “indubitably 
inferior intelligence’ of the criminal? It may be pointed out that ‘in- 
dubitable’ means “‘clear or certain beyond question.” Hooton’s statement 
concerning the unquestionably inferior intelligence of the criminal is 
explicitly based upon two sets of data: the intelligence ratings of 154 cases 
(inmates of the Concord Reformatory) in his criminal series and upon 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s intelligence ratings of 466 former inmates of 
this Reformatory. The first series of 154 Concord matriculants is notably 
dull-witted, for only 19.48 per cent possess a “normal intelligence’ (1.Q. 
96 or above). The Gluecks found that of their 466 subjects 33 per cent had 
a normal I.Q. (90-110), 24.1 per cent were dull (I.Q. 80-90), 22.3 per cent 
borderline (I.Q. 70-80, and 20.6 feeble-minded (I.Q. 50-70). It is not our 
purpose to question these results. What is in question is Hooton’s implied 
suggestion that such “intelligence tests’? measure native intelligence or 
ability exclusively. The fact is that intelligence tests, so-called, measure 
innumerable factors among which native intelligence is presumably one. 
Whatever they may be claimed to be, intelligence tests are not a measure 
of that single factor alone. For children and college students it has been 
shown time and again that these tests do not measure native ability or 
intelligence apart from schooling, that the tests are largely measures of 
scholastic or experiential attainment. What these tests measure is an 
expression of the experience-capacity equation. 

Altogether apart from these considerations, the Gluecks’ findings are 
by no means invariably substantiated by other studies. In view of the 
widely differing techniques and “results’’ in this field, as recent surveys 
have shown, the one conclusion which seems wholly out of place is that of 
the ‘indubitably’ inferior intelligence of the criminal aggregate.* Murchison 
found, after a comparison of the Army Alpha ratings of soldiers with pris- 
oners of the same states, that the scores of the prison population were a 


5 See E. H. Sutherland, Mental Deficiency and Crime, in Kimball Young (ed.), Social 
Attitudes (New York, 1931); L. D. Zeleny, Feeblemindedness and Criminal Conduct (American 
Journal of Sociology, 1933), pp. 38, 564-578; S. H. Tulchin, Intelligence and Crime (Chicago, 
1939); W. C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior (New York, 1940). 
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representative sample of the community from which the subjects were 
drawn.® With respect to juvenile delinquents, competent observers such 
as Healy, Slawson, Burt and Willemse, while agreeing that some delin- 
quents are feebleminded also agree that delinquents as a whole do not 
exhibit differences in intelligence which would be capable of explaining 
the fact of their delinquency.’ Thus, Burt found only eight per cent of 
delinquents “who were backward in intelligence by at least three-tenths of 
their ages.”’® 

Of course, authorities could be multiplied on both sides, but our pur- 
pose here has been to suggest that native intelligence is not what the 
intelligence tests measure, and that it is far from indubitable that criminals 
and delinquents are of inferior native intelligence. 

As for the suggested possible or presumed relationship between head 
size and intelligence, it has been clearly established by the work of Pearson, 
Murdock and Sullivan, Reid and Mulligan, and others that there is no 
relation whatever between head size and intelligence or scholastic achieve- 
ment.® 

And here we may return to Hooton’s characters of assumed physical in- 
feriority. We have already seen with respect to the majority of the so-called 
primitive or inferior characters in the anthropometric-indicial series, that 
these are few in number and that they are far exceeded in number by char- 
acters of an agreed advanced and neutral or indifferent nature. When we 
turn to consider the 16 “‘primitive’’ characters which characterize the 
morphological grouping, as shown in Table III, we must frankly confess 
that we fail to see in any one of them any sign which may be interpreted as 
a mark of physical or organic inferiority, although by the arbitrary standard 
which we have adopted as a measure of the developmental status of such 
characters, these characters must remain in the “primitive” category. But 

® Carl Murchison, Criminal Intelligence (Boston, 1926). See also H. M. Adler and M. R. 
Worthington, The Scope of the Problem of Delinquency and Crime as Related to Mental De- 
ficiency (Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, 1925), pp. 30, 47-56. 

7 John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy (Boston, 1926); Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, 
(London, 1925); W. A. Willemse, Constitutional Types in Delinquency (New York, 1932). 

8 Burt, op. cit., 300. 

* K. Pearson, Relationship of Intelligence to Size and Shape of the Head and Other Mental 
and Physical Characters (Biometrika, 1906), pp. 5, 105-146; R. Pearl, On the Correlation between 
Intelligence and the Size of the Head (Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology, 1906), 
pp. 189-199; K. Murdock and L. R. Sullivan, A Contribution to the Study of Mental and 
Physical Measurements in Normal Children (American Physical Education Review, 1923), pp. 
28, 209-215; 276-280; 328; R. W. Reid and J. H. Mulligan, Relation of Cranial Capacity to 
Intelligence (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1923), pp. 53, 322-332. 
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there are only 32.0 per cent of these characters in this group as against 
56.0 per cent of “advanced” characters. A more significant figure is obtained 
by taking these 16 primitive characters together with the two characters 
of the same class from the anthropometric-indicial series and expressing 
them as a percentage of the total number of combined anthropometric- 
indicial-morphological characters, which amount to 101. In this way we 
find that only 17.8 per cent of characters fall into the primitive class as 
compared with 49.5 per cent in the advanced class. In the light of these 
findings, then, is it a tenable hypothesis that the criminal is an organically 
inferior being? We think not. We believe it to be undemonstrated that such 
differences as we do find are marks of genetic or biological inferiority. We 
believe that Hooton’s own findings, when subjected to a developmental 
analysis such as we have attempted, do not support his conclusion that 
“The evidence that the criminals are derived from the baser biological 
stuff of their various ethnic stocks seems . . . to be conclusive.”’ 

Hooton also imputes “‘sociological inferiority” to the criminal aggre- 
gate. It may be suggested, however, that his summary of significant 
sociological differences between the criminal and civilian samples attests 
above all the glaring inadequacy, in some respects, of the check sample 
(Table XII-126, ff.). This may be seen by examining the specific marks of 
sociological “inferiority.” With respect to marital status, the excess of 
single men among criminals, and correlatively, the deficiency of married 
criminals, is acknowledged to be “‘partially attributable to the lower mean 
age of the criminals.’’ Some differences persist, however, apart from this 
factor of age. The criminals’ excess of divorced men is allegedly due in 
part “to probable suppression of divorce on the part of civilians” (for not 
a single divorced person appears in the civilian check sample!). A// of the 
differences in occupational distribution are exaggerated, Hooton acknowl- 
edges, by the disproportionate number of public service workers (those 
Nashville firemen again) in the check sample. To the naive reader it would 
seem that the occupational distribution (and perhaps other social and 
physical characteristics) of the criminal sample would have appeared even 
more “abnormal” and “‘inferior’’ if the entire civilian sample, instead of 
only some 50 per cent, were constituted by the “stout’’ firemen. 

When it comes to the third set of clearcut social differences, namely, 
education, the criminals are found to be, as expected, clearly deficient in 
duration of formal schooling. However, here again the gross results must be 
interpreted cautiously in view of the fact that 60 per cent of the criminal 
sample come from Tennessee, Kentucky and Texas. In fact, when com- 
parison is made between the Tennessee criminal and the Tennesee firemen, 
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some of these differences are sharply attenuated, if not reversed in direc- 
tion (e.g., the criminals have a marked excess of those who have had from 
one to two years of high school training and a statistically insignificant ex- 
cess of college men). All this is not to suggest that there are no social dif- 
ferences between the criminal and civilian populations—on the contrary, 
other exacting studies have shown many such differences—but simply to 
indicate the inadequacy of the particular samples utilized in this study. 

Moreover, there still remains the question as to what is meant by the 
oft-repeated phrase, “‘sociological inferiority”’ of the criminal! sample. The 
possibility of selective commitment on the basis of social and economic 
status is not explored here for the ample reason that the relevant evidence 
is not available. Thus, granted the reliability of the observed differences, 
what is concretely meant by the unqualified imputation of sociological in- 
feriority? Fortunately, Hooton is explicit on this point. “‘Excesses of single 
men and of divorced men indicate an inability or unwillingness to under- 
take successfully the normal family responsibilities of the adult male” 
(AC, 304). The introduction of Hooton’s personal attitude toward divorce 
and celibacy is illuminating, perhaps interesting, but hardly relevant. If 
those of us who have given hostages to Fortune are more kindly disposed 
toward benedicts than toward celibates, well and good; but is this a con- 
sidered judgment resting in part upon twelve years of anthropological re- 
search concerning the American criminal or is its source some arcanum into 
which we may not be admitted? In any event, if this evaluation is to be 
accepted at its face value, one must also conclude that the Massachusetts 
civilians are in this respect “sociologically inferior’ to the Tennessee civil- 
ians inasmuch as 86 per cent of the latter are married whereas only 32 per 
cent of the Bay State representatives have attained this superior status. 
Moreover, on the same logic, the Massachusetts civilians are likewise in- 
ferior to the criminal aggregate since 45 per cent of the latter are confessed 
benedicts. The not wholly irrelevant point is that Hooton’s conclusion 
of ingrained biological and sociological inferiority of the criminal will be 
and has been heralded as a finding derived by an unquestionably eminent 
scientist from a comprehensive analysis of objective data. In view of the 
painstaking and exact nature of a great part of the study, it is unfortunate 
that the interpretation is marred by such dicta. 

Hooton continues with the proposition that “deficient education and low 
occupational status are bound up with mental inferiority, lack of industry 
and stability and general weakness of character.’”’ (AC, 304-305.) Within 
the context of Hooton’s general point of view, all of these, presumably, are 
biologically determined. At the risk of unleashing a favorite ad hominem 


in 
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thesis of the author—critics of his extreme position are simply voicing their 
adherence to the ‘democratic doctrine of human equality” and thereby 
insisting that all men are created biologically equal—one might suggest 
that this unauthenticated statement might well await more intensive study 
before claiming general acceptance. The exacting researches by Gray and 
Moshinsky'’—pertaining to England, to be sure, but not wholly irrelevant 
to Hooton’s expansive assertion—find that (in a sample of 9000) 59 per 
cent of the children with an I.Q. of 130 and over do not enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of a higher education. It must be confessed that these investigators do 
not examine differences in ‘general weakness of character,’’ which, it must 
be assumed, either Hooton or others must have done. 

Hooton’s causal imputations and his varied attempts to attribute to the 
criminal “‘inferiorities’’ of one type or another can be questioned in greater 
detail, but the general consideration is clear. By neglecting a close, sys- 
tematic examination of social, economic and cultural differences between 
his criminal and civilian samples,—such differences being attributed by 
fiat to biological causes—by using a check sample which is highly selective 
in many respects and by extrapolating far beyond the data which he has so 
meticulously assembled, he comes to a series of conclusions which are to 
the largest extent questionable. 

The extent to which Hooton’s convictions color not only his interpreta- 
tation but also his procedure may be gathered from the following statement, 

A considerable part of the sociological differentiation of the body build types 
may be due to the inequality of their individual derivations from the nine states 
represented in our criminal series. Thus, short and slender men are particularly 
common among the Massachusetts and Wisconsin criminals, while tall-heavy men 
are unduly represented in the Texas sample, and tall-slender men in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. In Wisconsin and Massachusetts educational facilities are excellent, 
while the same cannot be said of Tennessee and Kentucky. Again, Massachusetts 
is a state with a large urban population, whereas most of the other states in ovr 
series are predominantly rural. Jt is all too clear that the several state environments, 
physical and cultural, are quite diverse. It may then occur to my readers that it would 
be possible to eliminate the complicating effects of state environment from this 
study of body build type by applying a correction for state sampling, such as was 
done in testing the physical differentiation of offense groups. J have not applied such 
corrections for state sampling, because I maintain that it is the organism which creates 
social environment and not the reverse. Only if each of the states possessed an exclusive 


10 J. L. Gray and P. Moshinsky, Ability and Educational Opportunity in Relation to Par- 
ental Occupation in L. Hogben (ed.), Political Arithmetic (New York, 1938), pp. 376-417. See 
also L. Isserlis, On the Relation between Home Conditions and the Intelligence of School Children 
(H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1923). 
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physical environment and an exclusive physical type with its own particular and 
unvarying culture, could we conclude that environment is the common cause of 
body build and sociological status . . . But if short, fat men commit rape and come 
from Texas, I for present purposes, am inclined to relate their criminal predilection to 
their bodily constitution and not to the sexuality of the Lone Star State. (CM,99; 
italics inserted.) 


This interesting formulation once again presents the issue in terms of a 
dilemma: either “the organism creates the social environment” or the 
social environment creates the organism. An alternative view that homicidal 
patterns, for example, may be more definitely an integral part of one local 
culture in contrast to another and that a larger proportion of “organisms” 
reared in this culture may assimilate these cultural values—e.g., “the un- 
written law’ pattern—and act accordingly, receives no attention. On 
Hooton’s view, to take an extreme case for illustration, head-hunting 
practices in New Guinea can be quite simply interpreted as manifestations 
of the particular bodily constitutions of the population. A critical examina- 
tion of the quoted passage from Hooton’s book shows most clearly the 
limited purview of his sociological framework of analysis. 

Yet in another particular context—and it is this discriminatory inclusion 
of cultural considerations in one instance and not in others which appears 
especially indefensible—Hooton finds it advisable to distinguish between 
bootleggers from rural districts (largely those in the present sample) where 
“moonshining”’ is a traditional private avocation and the metropolitan 
bootlegger who is generally foreign-born or of foreign parentage. Likewise, 
when confronted with the fact that Negro and Negroid criminals are “not 
unequivocally inferior in physique to the humbler non-college civilians, but 
only to the collegians, and, in their case, the criminal inferiority is restricted 
to stature and some few other metric features,’’ Hooton decides that it is 
the “‘rigid social and economic straitjacket in which the Negro is confined” 
which “confuses” the (imputable or expectable) anthropological differences 
between the Negro criminal and civilian (CM, 386). In other words, when 
the expected differences do not occur, socio-economic factors may be at 
times involved; when they do occur, socio-economic factors are on the 
whole irrelevant and the differences are biologically determined. In neither 
case, be it noted, is there a close examination of the actual réle of these non- 
biological factors; they are introduced or neglected in accord with the dispo- 
sition of the investigator. If socio-economic factors “obscure” (putative) 
biological differences between the Negro criminal and civilian, why not in- 
vestigate further to see whether or not they “‘accentuate” apparently bio- 
logical differences in other instances? Of what avail is an accurate, refined 
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and chaste anthropometry when interpretation devolves into a “medley of 
ad hoc hypotheses’? An occasional, unpredictable nod in the direction of 
social and economic factors is not an adequate substitute for their sys- 
tematic appraisal. 

The peculiar procedure adopted by Hooton may possibly be due to the 
uncertain status of sociological elements in his interpretative scheme. Thus, 
we find him remarking that “Opportunities for theft and temptations to 
homicide are alike, or virtually alike, for the blond and brunet, for the 
Negro and the White. It is therefore remarkable that we should be able to 
demonstrate even a minor organic factor in the intricate web of crime causa- 
tion.”’ (AC, 298; in this passage the author temporarily reverts to the 
modest position that the organic factor is only of minor importance.) 
Clearly it is only in an equivocal and misleading sense that “temptations to 
homicide” (a formulation which largely obscures the issue) are alike for 
the White from a bourgeois cultural area in Massachusetts, let us say, and 
the lower class Negro in rural Texas or, for that matter, the White of 
corresponding status and origin. Or does Hooton believe himself to have 
demonstrated that biological differences between the two samples explain 
the 24:1 ratio of Kentucky to Massachusetts criminals convicted of first 
degree murder? And may we likewise assume biological determinants of 
the fact that there are proportionately five times as many Texas criminals 
convicted of forgery and fraud as in the Massachusetts sample? Are these 
discrepancies readily ascribable to biological, quite apart from the socio- 
cultural, differences between the native white populations of the two 
states?" Is it not significant that the forgery-and-fraud group among 
Negro and Negroid as well as among White criminals stem largely from 
Texas? Possibly that “glib and oily art”’ of stock-swindling is less a matter 
of bodily type than of petroliferous regions and an established pattern of 
promoting chimerical “gushers.”’ 

Hooton set himself a task of unusual magnitude. His data appear to 
be inadequate for answering some of the questions with which he was 
fundamentally concerned. The substantial result of his research is an un- 
paralleled array of metrical, indicial and morphological data, the signif- 
icance of which still remains largely to be established. Should these re- 
searches be extended, it is to be hoped that a sociological perspective will 
not be so conspicuously absent in the interpretation of the data and that a 
systematic effort will be made to equate some of the social, economic and 
cultural attributes of the civilian and criminal samples, before the facile 


4 Tn this connexion it would be profitable to consult H. C. Brearley, Homicide in the United 
States (Chapel Hill, 1932). 
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conclusion is reached that one is dealing with exclusively “‘biological” data. 
Moreover, it would seem expedient to abandon the extreme biologistic 
preconception which is manifest in various sections of the present interpre- 
tation and to consider in more detail the interrelations of the biological and 
socio-cultural factors in the determination of criminal behavior. (See the 
beginnings of such an effort, AC, 274 ff.) The practice of setting up false 
dilemmas, the frequent implication that sociological and biological inter- 
pretations are mutually exclusive, serves to mislead not only the reader of 
this work but possibly the author as well. It may well be that many of 
these exaggerations arose from a polemical context; in that event, it would 
seem more sagacious to take the facts and let the polemics go. Above all, it 
would appear expedient for an impartial investigator to disentangle himself 
from the illusion that scientific toughmindedness requires the assumption of 
biological determinism or that socio-cultural facts are born simply of the 
observer’s sentiments and self-induced phantasies. This general biologism 
thwarts an adequate interpretation of an impressive mound of statistical 
data. 

The present discussion has focussed on the civilian-criminal comparisons 
and has advisedly neglected the anthropological differentiation of criminals 
by offense groups for, as Hooton indicates, the former is the more important 
problem. It is in this connexion that one may with some justice adapt 
Hooton’s own evaluation of Goring’s book to describe the present status of 
the first volume of Hooton’s American Criminal. 


Actually, [Hooton] left the problem of the relation of the criminal’s physique 
to his offense [largely] unsolved . . . no one who reads and understands [Hooton’s 
American Criminal] can accept his conclusions, unless he shares the prejudices of 
that author. (CM, 19.) 
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AMERICAN CULTURE HISTORY By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


O ME the most revolutionary achievements in American culture his- 

tory within the last decade are (1) the demonstration of implements 
contemporaneous with extinct mammals; and (2) the shifting of interest to 
South America rather than Mexico or Yucatan as the probable site for 
the development of the higher civilizations. 

To be sure, any one of the discoveries under the first head can be ex- 
plained without assuming geological antiquity. But the cumulative force of 
parallel findings in diverse regions is verystrong. In the shell heaps of Tierra 
del Fuego neither Lothrop nor Gusinde was able to establish a stratifica- 
tion, yet from the extent of the middens and the agreement of their con- 
tents with the inventory of the historic Yaghan both authors infer that 
this tribe has occupied the Cape Horn archipelago “for a very long time.” 
As Gusinde concludes, “Viele Jahrhunderte zuriick sind jene Schichten gelegt 
worden, die sich heute zuunterst der mdchtigen Muschelhaufen finden.” If 
the unstratified remains at the very margins of the hemisphere suggest a 
residence of many centuries to so cautious an investigator, how much 
stronger is the evidence since Mr and Mrs Bird’s discovery of five distinct 
cultural layers near the Strait of Magellan, where the lowest artifacts are 
accompanied by bones of extinct ground sloths and horses!! 

The case for antiquity is strengthened by arguments of another order. 
How rapidly can human beings acclimatize themselves to six or eight 
radically distinct habitats? Penck, who raises the issue, holds that a guess 
of 25,000 years errs on the side of excessive caution.’ Even if this figure 
seems exorbitant, the order of magnitude of 15,000 years no longer daunts 
us. Yet Kidder, who accepts such an estimate as reasonable, points out its 
perplexing implications.* The whole trend of recent study, he states, is to 
shorten the scale for higher New World civilizations. How, then, are we to 
fill the void between, say, 15,000 B.C. and 1,000 B.C.? 

Kidder is also keenly aware of our old archaeological scandal,—our in- 
ability to confront the Elliot Smith school with anything but faith so long 
as there are no antecedent American stages for the high cultures of Yucatan 
and Mexico. Kidder escapes the dilemma by pointing southward, which at 
first blush seems like “passing the buck.” Actually his illuminating essay 


1 Martin Gusinde, Die Yamana (Médling bei Wien, 1937), pp. 608-611. Junius Bird, 
Before Magellan (Natural History, 4, 1938). p. 16. sq. 

? Albrecht Penck, Wann Kamen die Indianer nach Nordamerika? (International Congress 
of Americanists, 23, New York, 1930), pp. 23-30. 

3 A. V. Kidder, Speculations on New World Prehistory (Essays in Anthropology in honor 
of A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936), pp. 143-151. 
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implies a program of work. But since its publication we have reached, in 
my opinion, a new stage. With the incubus of a Central American origin 
lifted, we can see more clearly and apply insights derived from the study 
of culture history as a whole to our two major problems, viz. How did the 
higher civilizations of America arise? And what happened during the pre- 
ceding millennia? It is these questions I shall attempt to answer in my 
stride. 

First, however, we must analyze the Central American obsession. Its 
initial axiom, that all complex civilizations rest on intensive agriculture, is 
sound enough. The error lies in identifying agriculture with maize. Given 
that foregone conclusion, it was natural enough to prop up the theory 
with what is prima facie satisfactory botanical evidence. Teosinte (Euch- 
laena mexicana), the closest relative of maize, grows wild in southern 
Mexico and Guatemala; hence, it was argued, maize must have been first 
domesticated there, its cultivation laying the economic basis for Aztec- 
Maya accomplishments. 

The botanical support for this view has now broken down with the 
geneticists’ proof that teosinte is not the ancestor of maize, but a hybrid of 
Zea and Tripsacum.' Ipso facto civilization may have evolved outside the 
teosinte habitat. But apart from this important result, there has really 
never been any warrant for treating maize and farming as identical con- 
cepts. In terms of world-wide applicability: it is sheer dogma to ascribe 
priority to cereals among domesticated plants; root crops and trees grown 
from shoots may well be earlier. On this broader issue Werth’s discussion 
seems convincing, whether we reject or accept his plea for the Pluvial 
antiquity of the banana.® 

To apply this idea to America, the relative age of maize and, say, 
manioc can certainly not be decided by the age-area principle. As Eric 
Thompson suggested some years ago, manioc even if earlier, must have 
failed to spread in equal measure because of inherent incapacity to weather 
the same variety of climates.* On a wider basis Sauer has contended that 
the starch staples of our aborigines had a multiple origin, maize not being 
the first. He expressly repudiates the age-area postulate, arguing that of two 
concomitant crops, the local rather than the widespread species is likely 


4 P. C. Mangelsdorf and R. G. Reeves. The Origin of Indian Corn and its Relatives (Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 574, College Station, Texas, 1939), esp. pp. 241- 
251. 

5 E. Werth, Zur Natur- und Kulturgeschichte der Banane (Festschrift Eduard Hahn zum 
LX Geburtstag dargebracht, Stuttgart, 1917), pp. 22-58, esp. p. 48. 

6 J. Eric Thompson, Archaeology of South America (Chicago, 1936), 13 f. 
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to be older in its own habitat. On what intelligible grounds, he asks, would 
intensive maize-growers in Colombia bother with the arracacha? But if 
the inferior plant is the earlier within the region, sheer conservatism might 
make for its retention.” Let us add that by itself the diversity of process 
required for raising manioc, maize, and potatoes militates against a single 
origin for all agriculture. 

The propositions arrived at, then, are: 

(1) If maize were the oldest domesticated species, its domestication 
would have to be traced to an area outside of Central America. 

(2) The priority of maize is an arbitrary allegation. 

(3) American cultivation has a multiple origin. 

(4) Hence, granting the necessity of intensive farming as the economic 
basis for complex civilizations, there is no longer any warrant for deriving 
all crafts beyond the crudest, all intricate social structures, or religious 
systems from any one source. 

This last corollary seems important. Americanists have not, indeed, 
accepted in su many words Elliot Smith’s description of the hunting-gather- 
ing Indian as an ape-like creature “‘almost wholly devoid of anything 
worthy of the name of culture.”’ But they have often acted as though at 
bottom they held the same belief. It is only very recently that an archaeolo- 
gist has dared express the belief that Eastern Woodland ceramics may have 
an Asiatic and, mirabile dictu, a pre-agricultural source.* But if pottery can 
have a non-Mexican source, so can other features; and surely there are 
other alternatives than Asia and Central America. 

Like other dogmas, that of a single high center is not wholly fictitious, 
as demonstrated by the role of the Near Orient, Rome, China, and modern 
industrialism at different periods. Admitting the occurrence of loans from 
ruder populations, we may readily grant that by and large the simpler 
peoples have been on the receiving line. What, however, has eluded many 
scholars is that in human history as a whole contacts of the type they 
envisage are in the very highest degree atypical. Among the thousands of 
cases of international and intertribal relations on record there are extremely 
few in which one of the “‘partners”’ towers immeasurably above the other 
both in numbers and in material equipment. Only fatal distortion can 
result from treating this abnormal condition as the universal pattern. In 
pre-Christian America this condition either existed nowhere or with exces- 


7 Carl Sauer, American Agricultural Origins (Essays in Anthropology in honor of A. L. 
Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936), 291 f. 

8 W. C. McKern, An Hypothesis for the Asiatic Origin of the Woodland Culture (American 
Antiquity 3, 1937), pp. 138-143. 
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sive rarity, and at no subsequent period was it anything but highly excep- 
tional. The normal situation is: small differences as to population; and in 
culture infinitesimal quantitative but noteworthy qualitative differences. 
This allegation naturally requires proof. 

Let us imagine nascent agriculture. For Redskins experimenting with 
manioc or maize or arracacha in 200 B.C. (or 500 or 1000 A.D.) such crops 
did not mean what they did to the Incas or Chibcha or the historic Pueblos. 
They meant what they. mean to the Maricopa, the Ojibwa, the Canella. 
There was not and could not be any stability. The Canella can farm only 
in the galeria forests; when with the exhaustion of the soil the trips to pos- 
sible clearings become excessively long, the village moves closer. Among 
the Maricopa “‘camp was frequently shifted as the (mesquite) bushes were 
stripped clean’”’; since the gathering of wild mesquite beans was more im- 
portant than corn, migratory farming was inevitable. As Kroeber has con- 
vincingly shown, the pure hunters-fishers-gatherers in favorable areas 
maintained a much greater density of population than the aboriginal farm- 
ers of our Eastern Woodlands.°® 

In other words, the difference in level between hunters and incipient 
agriculturists is negligible; and the same principle obviously holds for any 
two communities starting to grow crops. In pre-Christian or early post- 
Christian America there was thus nothing comparable to the relations of 
Western industrialism to a petty Polynesian principality. The infinitesi- 
mal differences in complexity permitted diffusion in any direction, from one 
group of migratory farmers to another, from such farmers to hunters, and 
from hunters to farmers. 

Any scheme of reconstruction that neglects this basic postulate leads 
to arbitrary deductions. Thus Dr. Haeckel in a useful collation of socio- 
logical data!® treats it as a foregone conclusion that the Canella could not 
have developed their complex moiety system, hence must have borrowed 
it from an “agrarian” Andean stratum intermediate between the high 
Western civilizations and the simpler Brazilian cultures. Unfortunately for 
the theory, the Andean region lacks both exogamy and the very complexities 
which require explanation; but the point relevant in this context is that 
nothing warrants the assumed chasm between the “agrarian’’ Andeans and 
the Canella, who for some time past have raised sweet potatoes, yams, 


®* Curt Nimuendajé, The Canella (MS.). Leslie Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River 
(Chicago, 1933), pp. 22, 48-50. A. L. Kroeber, Native American Population (American Anthro- 
pologist 36, 1934), pp. 1-25. 

10 Josef Haeckel, Zweiklassensystem, Mannerhaus und Totemismus in Siidamerika (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie 70, 1938) pp. 426-454. 
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manioc, maize,and even Cissus,a plant unknown to both white and “higher”’ 
Tupi neighbors. 

For corresponding reasons I remain dubious as to the part commonly 
ascribed to the Arawak. Some members of the stock have proved to make 
pottery or better pottery than their neighbors. In the vernacular I ask, 
“So, what?”’ Does this really imply that the Arawak everywhere showered 
cultural blessings on their benighted fellow-Indians? The sober facts sug- 
gest something different. On the upper Rio Negro an Arawak group met 
by Nimuendaji lacked not only cotton, but even a word for the plant. 
Within the area treated by Roth the isolated Otomac excel as potters, the 
isolated Warrau as purveyors of dugouts; the Cariban Arekuna diffuse 
blowguns and cotton, the Cariban Macusi supply other tribes with curare. 
If cassava graters are identified with the Arawakan Guinau, they are no 
less so with the Cariban Yekuand. I am therefore as skeptical as Kirchhoff 
of the universal “‘donor’”’ role of the Arawak. Any superiority they may have 
in specific cases is not of overwhelming character." 

Most of us are more familiar with the Southwestern United States. 
There, too, recent research nullifies romance. Hill’s scrutiny minimizes the 
difference often assumed between the Pueblos and the Navaho. Though he 
concedes that the latter probably derived their agricultural usages largely 
from the Pueblos, there is now abundant evidence of loans from the Navaho, 
—witness the antelope drive, the girl’s adolescence ritual, sand-paintings, 
sundry magical practices and dances. That the Pueblos have not scrupled 
to borrow freely from even simpler Southwesterners is clear from a glance 
at the basketry in a Hopi household.” 

Moreover, the typically minor differences in level among primitive 
peoples not only form no bar to mutual borrowing, they likewise permit 
cooperative elaboration on equal terms of specific phenomena spread over 
a wide area. Most ethnographers would place the Pawnee above the Omaha 
and the Omaha above the Teton. Is, then, the Grass dance of these groups 
derived from the Pawnee? Wissler has shown convincingly that nothing of 
the sort took place. A fusion of Dakota-Ojibwa and Omaha-Osage ideas 


1 C, Nimuendaji, personal communication. W. E. Roth, An Introductory Study of the 
Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Report No. 
38, Washington, 1924), p. 635. Theodor Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco (Stutt- 
gart, 1923), pp. 3: 348, 355 ff. Paul Kirchhoff, Die Verwandtschaftsorganisation der Urwald- 
stimme Siidamerikas, (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 63, 1931), p. 163 f. 

2 W. W. Hill, The Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians (Yale Univer- 
sity Publications in Anthropology, No. 18; New Haven, 1938) pp. 182-190. E. C. Parsons, 
Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), pp. 28, 1049 f., 1053, 1055 ea. (ed.), Hopi Journal 
of Alexander M. Stephen (New York, 1936). p. 53 f. 
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with Pawnee ritual led to the Pawnee Iruska, which was adopted by the 
Omaha and from them by the Dakota. These latter contributed new songs 
—a vital feature for Indians, as Wissler rightly points out—and social 
elements, thereby creating the modern Grass dance, which so powerfully 
appealed to the Pawnee as to make them borrow “from abroad a derivation 
of an older ceremony of their own.”’ This, however, we repeat, had itself 
leaned heavily on Dakota-Ojibwa and Southern Siouan models.” 

The almost invariable fact directly observed in New World culture 
history is not dissemination from a center, but qualitative differentiation, 
followed by interchange in all directions. 

For the early history of agriculture, then, we reckon with several mu- 
tually independent crop centers,—say, for the potato, for maize, for manioc; 
and not one of these need have originated in countries that subsequently 
harbored higher civilizations. Mangelsdorf and Reeves, to be sure, recog- 
nize Peru as “the primary center of domestication for maize.’’ But they 
expressly deprecate the interpretation that the wild ancestor was actually 
first domesticated there. On climatological and botanical grounds they as- 
sign the crucial first step to the area east of the Andes, including Paraguay, 
southwestern Brazil, and northeastern Bolivia. Peru simply was where 
maize “first reached a high degree of specialization as a cultivated plant,” 
while some such people as the Guaranf (who actually seem to have raised 
a variety of the ancestral pod-corn) would qualify as the literally earliest 
maize-growers. 

We can now see why the South American hypothesis is not a mere eva- 
sion of the question how higher levels were attained. For the assumption 
is not that a complex system of husbandry suddenly sprang out of nothing. 
Quite the contrary. The potato may have been a Peruvian achievement 
(though Chile is not out of the question); but maize probably comes from 
Paraguay or vicinity; peppers and peanuts from Brazil; manioc and sweet 
potatoes from the tropical lowlands. The incipient cultivators of the several 
species were roughly on a par until a series of cultural interchanges hap- 
pened to favor certain groups, allowing them to depend mainly on farming 
for food and thus providing basis for a proto-civilization. On this scheme 
we most emphatically do not simply substitute Peru for Yucatan. The 
pertinent synthesis of elements into a higher construct was not restricted 
to a single people. Peru itself in the proto-civilizational stage was not one 
cultural unit. But, as Thompson has aptly suggested, we must not under- 
rate the Colombians simply because they lacked architecture. As metal- 


3 Clark Wissler (ed.), Societies of the Plains Indians (American Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Papers 11 New York, 1914, 1916), pp. 629, 862-872. 
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lurgists they invented tumbaga; and, as Sauer reminds us, they may well 
have played a part in the development of agriculture.“ Thus at whatever 
stage we view the American scene, there is no unique cultural ascendancy 
in any one area. The people who made an alloy of copper with gold and 
silver, producing a material as hard as bronze, were surely capable of other 
inventions. 

In principle, then, one of our major problems is solved without recourse 
to transoceanic intervention or to spontaneous generation. But the bland 
assumption that before agriculture there was nothing is a still more vicious 
element in the traditional scheme than the theory of a single creative 
center. Here I revert to my other major query: How did the American 
aborigines disport themselves during the 10,000 years or so before farming? 
I answer with assurance: Not by ape-like browsing on the fruits nature 
provided, but by creating the innumerable qualitatively distinguishable 
social individualities revealed by recent observation and archaeological 
excavation. There has been not one hunting culture, but a series of dozens 
and dozens whose differences have simply been blurred by the traditional 
emphasis on agriculture. 

Let us formulate the problem that confronted the earliest immigrants 
across Bering Strait. The inventory of their crafts depends on the dating 
of their advent, but even on a conservative chronology it could not have 
been anything but meagre. If the Chinese Copper Age does not appreciably 
antedate the second pre-Christian millennium, the Chukchi Peninsula 
surely had little to offer in 8,000 B.C. Even some of the traits traditionally 
linked with the proto-American layer can no longer be credited toit with any 
assurance. The antiquity of even the simple bow is a matter of controversy 
among archaeologists. The dog, once regarded as universal, appears to have 
been unknown to the Yaghan when first discovered; and its absence among 
so many Brazilians, including the Botocudo, Bororé, Kaingang, and North- 
ern Gé, qualifies the force of the age-area argument. The dog is doubtless 
old, for it occurs among the Ona highly specialized for the guanaco chase, 
and the varietal differentiation is considerable; but it may not be so old 
as we formerly assumed. 

The very earliest Americans, then, had very little to start with. Their 
descendants and successors naturally had more, partly through their own 
inventions, partly through subsequent Asiatic importations. But the con- 
quest of any new environment was a challenge to human resourcefulness, 
which could not always be met efficiently, if at all. Hatt has pointed out the 


4 J. Eric Thompson, of. cit., p. 144. Sauer, op. cit., p. 289. 
% Clark Wissler, The American Indian, 2nd ed. (New York, 1922), p. 297. 
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Canadian Indian’s immobility in the winter time prior to the adoption of 
snowshoes. In the Amazon-Orinoco area rapid settlement became possible 
only with the possession of river craft. Members of the Pano, Arawak, 
Carib and Tupi-Guarani stock could travel widely in their canoes; but the 
presumably earlier boatless Gé, Bororé, and Botocudo must have migrated 
slowly along the watersheds. To tribes of the latter category, the inundation 
of Bolivian forest tracts is no help, while for native paddlers it minimizes 
distances during the rainy season. Floods naturally not only solve, but also 
create problems: the Mojos had to erect domiciliary mounds; in Brazilian 
Guiana the Palikur settle on secure forested enclaves, or erect pile-dwellings, 
or spend weeks roving about as river nomads."’ Stone-working is doubtless 
an old technique. In the Chaco and part of the Amazon area it needs be- 
comes obsolete not from advancement to metallurgy, but from sheer dearth 
of stone. Since tools were indispensable, substitutes of shell, teeth, bones, 
and hard wood were required, and the demand for them prolonged intensive 
hunting long after a respectable amount of tillage. 

What a problem confronted any group entering a region with a new 
flora! The utilization of bitter manioc in the Amazon-Orinoco region is the 
acme of sophistication. Can we picture some of the Indians’ earliest pre- 
agricultural experiences? Spix and Martius describe the violent illness of 
Brazilian slaves who had pilfered manioc fields mistaking Manihot utilis- 
sima for Manihot aipi; in Africa a Bongo in Schweinfurth’s party died 
from eating unprepared bitter manioc.'* Again, there is the practise of drug- 
ging fish, which occurs in Australia and California, a fact that warrants 
referring it to a pre-agricultural layer. But a group, however indoctrinated 
with the technique, might meet with difficulty in a new district: failing to 
find the familiar narocotic plants, they would be obliged to seek equivalents 
by the process of trial and error. As Nordenskiéld has so neatly shown, fish 
are not stupefied in the Chaco because it lacks Serjania perulacea and Hura 
crepitans, the two species used north of Sta. Cruz, Bolivia. But according 
to Killip and Smith, who themselves observed the use of eleven species in 
Peru and Brazil, about a hundred South American plants served to drug 
fish. Among the most common they note Tephrosia toxicaria, a species of 


1% Gudmund Hatt, Arktiske Skinddragter i Eurasien og Amerika (Copenhagen, 1914), p. 
227. 

17 Erland Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographic Studies, 3: (Géteborg, 1924); p. 176 f. 
id., Forschungen und Abenteuer in Siidamerika (Stuttgart, 1924), pp. 185-188. Curt Nimuen- 
daji, Die Palikur-Indianer und ihre Nachbarn (Goteborg, 1926), pp. 21, 29-33. 

18 J. B. von Spix and C. Fr. Th. von Martius, Reise in Brasilien, Vol. 2 (Miinchen, 1928) 
p. 776. G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa (London, 1874), p. 526. 
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the genus similarly applied in the southeastern United States. Again and 
again aborigines shifting from one tract to another must have vainly 
searched for their tried narcotics, experimenting with available related 
species until the possibilities were exhausted.” 

Nothing brings the general matter closer to our comprehension than a 
detailed comparison of neighboring areas. Take Shoshoneans in the heart 
of the Basin area. If they came from a region so close as the Oregon-Cali- 
fornia border, they must have changed many of their habits before the pine- 
nut could become their staple food. In the Surprise Valley to the northwest 
of our hypothetical Shoshoneans roots are significant, pine-nuts negligible 
because virtually lacking. Now, pine-nut trees happen to have a capricious 
yield, abundant in one year beyond the possibility of complete harvesting, 
yet a total failure the next. Would-be survivors were bound to reckon with 
these facts. Moreover, since a good crop was too great for transportation, 
winters had to be passed near the storage places. Modes of settlement, in 
other words, hinged on this novel food supply. Other aspects of economic 
life likewise required revision: fish were unimportant in Surprise Valley, 
but locally significant for our pine-nut gatherers. On the other hand, if our 
Shoshoneans had previously lived among the Klamath, only a little west 
of Surprise Valley, fish would have been the staff of life, with pond-lily 
seeds rating second, and roots still important. Again, if Klamath Indians, 
into whose diet the acorn does not enter, moved south, they would realize 
the chasm between them and the acorn-leachers of central California. Yet 
not very remote in a southeasterly direction would be peoples concentrating 
their interest on the agave and mesquite.”° 

Obviously there is not one “gathering” process, let alone, a single 
“hunting-fishing-gathering” economy. There are dozens of techniques re- 
quired for “gathering”’: a seed-beater cannot be used to dig camas, nor is 
an agave knife serviceable in berrying. In short, totally different inven- 
tions are called for in different “gathering” habitats. And though scholars 
speak glibly of natives obtaining seeds and roots, the two are not identical. 


19 Erland Nordenskiéld, Indianer und Weisse in Nordostbolivien (Stuttgart, 1922), p. 17. 
Ellsworth P. Killip and Albert C. Smith, The Use of Fish Poisons in South America (Smith- 
sonian Report for 1930, 1931), pp. 401-408. F. G. Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi, University 
of Pennsylvania Anthropological Publications of the University Museum, 1: (1909), p. 23 f. 

20 Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 120, Washington, 1938), pp. 27 f. 39, 40. Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography 
of the Surprise Valley Paiute (University of California 31, 1932), pp. 75-77, 95, 100. Leslie 
Spier, Klamath Ethnography (University of California 30, 1930), pp. 144, 147, 160. E. F. Cas- 
tetter and M. E. Opler, The Ethnobiology of the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache, A. (The 
University of New Mexico Bulletin, Albuquerque, 1936), p. 35 sq. 
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As Steward indicates for the Basin, seeds generally ripened and fell before 
complete exploitation was possible, while roots permit a longer harvesting 
period. As for “hunting,” this word, too, means something utterly different 
according to the species sought. One does not stalk grasshoppers in a 
grasshopper disguise or harpoon rabbits or drive seals into a corral; and 
desert shrubs may be spaced so as to preclude the effective use of fire in 
a game drive. 

If anything is needed to clinch the argument, there is the case of 
Fuegia. Here within virtually the same latitudes and in a similar climate 
live the Yaghan and the Ona, both on the simplest level known for Amer- 
ica. Economically they are forced to lead a rover’s life, hence build only the 
rudest of dwellings. They are pitifully clad in a forbidding environment; 
they lack pottery; for lack of an ax they must lasso timber in order to lay 
it low; and they have no means of drilling any but the softest materials. 
Yet notwithstanding the leveling influences of habitat and intertribal rela- 
tions, the Ona and the Yaghan are qualitatively at opposite poles. The 
Ona dread the water, as their neighbors resent a cross-country march. The 
Ona chase guanaco herds with the aid of trained dogs; the Yaghan are 
water nomads dependent on mytilus shells and sea-mammals, and none of 
the earlier sources credits them with dogs. In the Ona food quest woman 
is negligible, among the Yaghan she is indispensable, paddling the bark 
canoe for the hunter and securing it to a safe mooring of kelp. From the 
Ona puberty festival females are rigidly barred, and the bullying of women 
is a prominent feature; the Yaghan initiate girls as well as boys. The Ona 
takes his wife from the greatest possible distance; the Yaghan, equally 
averse to kin marriage, avoids going too far from home. The Gna high-god 
is overshadowed by shamanistic beliefs, while his Yaghan counterpart is a 
far more live reality. 

It seems necessary to add that Gusinde’s reports materially modify 
the traditional picture of the Fuegians as ideal exemplars of maladjustment 
to physical surroundings. If they lack adequate shelter and dress, it is 
because they depend for heat on their fires and protect their bodies against 
the weather with a liberal coating of paint. A closer look at their economy 
reveals a host of specific observations and adaptations. 

To resume the general argument: The ten or fifteen thousand years of 
pre-agricultural American history was not a period of loafing. During these 
millennia the immigrants and their descendants through a prolonged 
process of trial and error, converted the natural into a humanly accept- 
able landscape, creating the culture types, past and present. Our first task 
is to understand this ecological achievement in its totality. But that is not 
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enough. We must study the ramifications of these primary cultural devel- 
opments in order to grasp the factors that make for change, the elements 
that are and that are not organically linked. Nothing but this prospect 
would seem to warrant attention to the minute variants of, say, Plateau or 
Basin culture. In this ferreting out of significant relationships it seems to 
me the bulk of the work remains to be done. 

The strictly historical problems that pique our curiosity are too nu- 
merous to be indicated in their entirety. I can make only a random selec- 
tion. 

For one thing, I should like to see a critical appraisal of Latcham’s 
work in Chilean archaeology.”' He reports an impressive system of irrigation 
and pre-Inca cities of stone structures with windows which, he holds, 
antedated their Inca equivalents, for which they served as models. Indeed, 
this author believes that “Inca civilization obtained many of its elements 
from neighboring cultures,” a conclusion obviously in accord with the 
principles of the present paper and illustrating the impossibility of ignoring 
archaeological discovery for purposes of a well-rounded ethnological 
theory. Latcham’s position further strikes a responsive chord in recognizing 
cultural transmission in either direction, from Tiahuanaco to Chile and 
vice versa. The sequence indicated is full of suggestiveness,—a pre-agri- 
cultural, pre-ceramic, bowless phase with spear-throwers and coiled 
basketry on the coast; an interior culture influenced by Tiahuanaco 
(600-900 A. D.?), with maize, painted pottery, bows and arrows; an 
indigenous development (900-1100 A. D.) with agriculture, including ir- 
rigation, and llama-breeding in full swing, and a primitive form of archi- 
tecture; finally, a period of Chincha influence, with substantial stone 
structures, an elaboration of textiles and woodwork, and the advent of 
bronze. 

Another interesting question is in how far the Southeast of the United 
States has been influenced by the Amazon-Orinoco area via the West 
Indies. Stirling’s conclusions are preponderantly negative; according to 
him, “‘convincing archaeological evidence indicating even sporadic contacts 
is almost completely lacking.” He admits certain similarities, but ascribes 
them to an early Middle American impulse spreading in opposite directions 
around the Gulf and the Caribbean.” In a way Mangelsdorf and Reeves 
support this conception, for according to them maize was introduced into 


2 Ricardo E. Latcham, Indian Ruins in Northern Chile (American Anthropologist 38): 
p. 52 sq.; id., Atacamefio Archaeology, ibid. (1936), p. 609 sq. 

2M. W. Stirling, Florida Cultural Affiliations in relation to adjacent areas (Essays in 
Anthropology in honor of A. L. Kroeber, 1936), pp. 351-357. 
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the Southeast primarily from Mexico.” I must confess that considering 
some of the ethnographic evidence along with this archaeological and bo- 
tanical information leaves me in that “nebulous state’ which according to 
Mason envelops the earliest Antillean aborigines;** and regrettably it is 
not dispelled by a dip into Lovén’s useful compilation. In her well-known 
paper Gower has assembled evidence that may be of unequal value but 
can hardly be brushed aside. Some of it, indeed, has greater force than she 
indicates. Fish-drugging by itself, e.g., is too widespread to count for a 
specific connection, but as noted above the Yuchi use the very same genus 
current in South America; and these same Yuchi practise the couvade not 
merely as a general parental taboo, but emphatically in the full-fledged 
South American fashion.* Agricultural data are not wholly convincing 
either way. If it is strange to assume that the Antilleans would have intro- 
duced their secondary crop, maize, rather than their staple, manioc, it is 
no less puzzling why Southeasterners receiving corn from the metate area 
should pound maize in wooden mortars in good Amazon-Orinoco-Tupi- 
namba style. Quite recently Miss Palmatary, expanding earlier suggestions 
by Nimuendajt and Nordenskidld, has indicated resemblances between the 
Antilles and the Amazon region, even between the Mound area of the 
United States and Santarem.”’ She has also brought home the geographi- 
cal possibilities for wide diffusion of traits by peoples in possession of canoes. 
While the elements in question are too sophisticated to be assignable to 
great antiquity, they are of considerable intrinsic interest. Altogether 
I long for a thorough synthesis of both the ethnographic and archae- 
ological data bearing on Southeastern and Mississippi Valley connections 
with the Caribbean and northeastern South America. 

To turn to a quite different field, I know of no serious collation of 
South American myths and tales since Ehrenreich’s day, nor of any sys- 
tematic attempt to regard the subject in hemispherical terms. The questions 
that arise from even a casual inspection of the material are innumerable. 
A concordance, however provisional, seems an absolute necessity. I offer 
a few stray items that have come to my notice. 

A pristine matriarchate resting on the use of ceremonial objects, fol- 


23 Mangelsdorf and Reeves, op. cit., p. 229 f. 

* J. Alden Mason, Observations on the Present Status and Problems of Middle American 
Archaeology (American Antiquity 3, 1938), p. 313. 

5 Charlotte D. Gower, The Northern and Southern Affiliations of Antillean Culture 
(American Anthropologist, Memoir 35, 1927). 

6 Speck, op. cit., p. 92. 

27 E. Nordenskidld, L’archéologie du bassin del’ A mazone (Paris, 1930). Helen C. Palmatary, 
Tapajé Pottery (Etnologiska Studier, 8, 1939), pp. 53-59, 121 sq. 
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lowed by men’s discovery of the deception, their taking over of the regalia, 
and overthrow of feminine ascendency, is the cardinal theme of the myth 
connected with the Ona initiation festival. We find it again among the 
Munduruct of the Tapajéz, with the minor substitution of wind instru- 
ments for masks.*® 

More surprising is the following: In Guarani myth Sun and Moon 
figure as brothers. At night Moon comes perversely to embrace Sun, who 
fails to recognize him, but on the following night marks him with genipa. 
The version of the Sipaya, a Tupf-speaking tribe on the upper Curta 
(an affluent of the Iriry, which is tributary to the Xingu), comes closer to 
the well-known Eskimo tale, for here a girl detects her incestuous brother 
by smearing paint over his face, whereupon he abducts her to the sky, 
hurls her down, and turns into the moon, while she changes into a tapir. 
In a fragmentary version from the Guarayi (Tupi-Guaranf stock) of 
Eastern Bolivia, the marked nocturnal lover is once more the Moon. The 
Canelos have Moon embracing a woman at night, who identifies him by 
blackening his face with genipa.*® 

The Sipaya also picture their ancestors climbing to the sky on a rope, 
which breaks, causing some of the Indians to fall to earth, while others 
remain above. Years ago Im Thurn reported essentially the same tale in 
reverse, the Warrau and Carib both representing their ancestors as sky 
dwellers who in part climbed down to the earth; a very fat (or pregnant) 
woman is said to have got stuck in the hole, offering an immovable obstacle 
to further descent. This clearly parallels the Mandan-Hidatsa story of 
Indians climbing to the earth on a tree which broke, so that many remain 
in the underworld.” 

Another Sipaya motif with Guiana and Plains homologues is that of 
the rolling skull.* I am certain of having encountered Chaco variants, but 


28M. Gusinde, Die Selk’nam (Médling bei Wien, 1931), pp. 599-606. Albert Kruse, 
Mundurucu Moieties (Primitive Man, 7, 1934), pp. 51-57. 

2° Curt Nimuendaja, Die Sagen von der Erschaffung und Vernichtung der Welt als Grund- 
lagen der Religion der A papocuva-Guarani (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 46: 1914), p. 331; id., 
Bruchstiicke aus Religion u. Uberlieferung der Sipaya Indianer (Anthropos, 14-15: 1921-1922) 
pp. 1002-1039; 16-17: 367-406, esp. 1009 f., 1020. Rafael Karsten, The Head-hunters of 
Western Amazonas; the life and culture of the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador and Peru, 
(Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum VII 1; Helsingfors 
1935), p. 522. E. Nordenskidld, Indianer und Weisse in Nordobostlivien (Stuttgart, 1922), 
p. 157. 

89 Everard Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), p. 377. Washington 
Matthews, Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians (Washington, 1877), p. 36 f. 

3 E. W. Roth, An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-Lore of the Guiana Indians (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Report 30, 1915), p. 129. Nimuendaja, Sipaya, p. 369. 
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cannot at the moment find relevant notes; in any case the idea appears 
among the Apinayé (see below). 

Again, the Sipaya tell of an old woman who kills people with a spade- 
shaped foot,—among them one of twin heroes, the other evading her so 
that her foot gets stuck in a tree. This seems to be a variant of the Assini- 
boin, Cheyerine, Blackfoot, Crow, Arapaho and Thompson River theme of 
Sharpened-Leg. But the Sipaya version does not stand alone in South 
America: the Warrau, the Canella, and Apinayé all have the theme in clas- 
sical form, the last tribe combining it with the rolling skull motif.” 

The arrow-ladder episode, whose occurrence in Melanesia and America 
aroused Ehrenreich’s interest, is found among the Guarayt and the Jivaro. 
These latter Indians also have the popular Plains story of two youths who 
burn a snake, whose flesh one of them eats, thereby turning into a snake.* 

Still more striking than the foregoing are two Fuegian tales. It is 
astonishing to find among the Yaghan the same antithetical pair of broth- 
ers as in California and the Basin,—the one trying to make life easy for 
humanity, the other frustrating his designs and introducing death. The 
conception, I insist, is quite different from the common Brazilian one of a 
clever and a stupid brother, and its being found in two areas so remote as 
the Cape Horn archipelago and the western United States is truly remark- 
able. Not less so is the recurrence in both Fuegian tribes of the “‘lecherous 
father’ motif, known in the Basin and Plains as “Coyote and his Daugh- 
ters.”’ The details are so strikingly alike that they clamor for an explana- 
tion.*4 

I believe that in addition to such specific elements for comparison there 
are certain more general characteristics of New World mythology which 
have been rather blurred by the efflorescence of tales that clearly belong 
to a different and, I suggest, later category. Among the basic features I 
should class the notion—much clearer among Fuegians, Californians, and 
Nez Percé than among Woodland and Plains tribes—of a truly mythical 
period subsequently transformed into the present world. 

However, a great deal of preparatory work will have to be done before 
we can see clearly what is basically American and what should be reckoned 
regional frills. 

# Nimuendaja, Sipaya, pp. 370, 1020; id., The Apinayé (The Catholic University of 
America Anthrop~'«gical Series No. 8: 1939), p. 175 f. E. W. Roth, op. cit., p. 195. 

% Karsten, op. cit., pp. 523, 532. For Guaraya, see José Cardus in Th. Koch-Griinberg, 
Indianermdrchen aus Siidamerika (Jena, 1927), p. 283. 

* M. Gusinde, Die Yamana (Médling bei Wien, 1937), pp. 1160-1183, 1240; id., Die 
Selk’nam, p. 650 ff. 
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From mythology it is but a step to religion. One obvious task before 
us is to define the distinctive features of American supernaturalism. It is 
also an enormously difficult one, for it involves not merely a survey of the 
New World but a clear perception of at least the essentials of religion in 
other areas. No wonder that various broad generalizations seem to have 
erred at least in overstating the case. In 1924 I was inclined to treat all 
American instances of soul-loss as the cause of disease as the result of 
Siberian contact, because the cases I then knew were all centered in the 
Far West of North America. Learning of sundry South American examples, 
including a Fuegian one, I was naturally obliged to abandon the hy- 
pothesis. 

Proof seems to be accumulating that possession, though rarer than in 
Asia or Africa, is by no means absent from the western hemisphere.® The 
evidence seems decisive for South America. I must content myself with 
three unexceptionable cases. In Brazilian Guiana a Palikur doctor retires 
behind a partition, sits down on his bench, and shakes his rattle. In the com- 
plete darkness of night his helper hands him a glowing cigar, then a mixture 
of whistling, moaning and chanting is heard coming from the compartment, 
the fire of the cigar is seen floating high up, and when this is followed by 
resounding footsteps, the first spirit has taken possession of the shaman, 
whose soul has freed itself from the body and summoned its spiritual 
allies. The Bororé data are strongly corroboratory. Certain kinds of food 
belong to the spirits and cannot be consumed before a propitiatory rite. 
The “bari” type of medicine-man goes into an ecstasy finché entra in lui il 
maeréboe. Again, illness is generally due to objects shot into the patient by 
the maeréboe; when sucking out the cause, the shaman induces possession 
of himself by a spirit. The shaman acquires his powers in a vision, the spirit 
offering his services in return for obedience and an offering of bows and 
arrows: in compenso egli s’incarnerd in lui quando verrd invocato, parlerd 
per bocca sua, etc. Another type of shaman becomes such when the spirits 
enter him and sono gli aroe que parlano in lui. Finally, the Ona shaman 
summons his spirit by his song until it comes to take over the chant. In 
this respect Yaghan practice seems quite similar: the shaman by his song 
lures his tutelary to the site, before whom the doctor’s soul recedes, and 
the spirit continues the singing.* 

% F. Boas, America and the Old World (International Congress of Americanists, 21: 
Géteborg, 1925), p. 27 ‘‘Ideas of personal contact between man and supernatural beings are 
quite frequent, but obsession and with it the various forms of exorcism do not seem to occur. 
The spirits may attack man but they do not enter his body.” 

% Nimuendajt, Die Palikur-Indianer, p. 92 f. D. Antonio Colbacchini, J Bororos Orientali 
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It is thus clear that spirits are believed to enter the shaman’s body in 
a fair number of tribes. What remains to be determined is in how far they 
are believed to do so as pathogenic agents. 

The Fuegian citations just given exemplify the importance attached 
to songs in religious life. As already stated, Wissler has emphasized their 
significance in the Northern Plains, and my Crow observations fully cor- 
roborate his view. Among the Botocudo of the Rio Doce, according to 
Nimuendajt, the shaman-chief of a settlement would induce the benevo- 
lent spirits to descend and stand beside a carved post; and a doctoring 
shaman would sing to make his spiritual patrons intercede with their 
great chief on behalf of the patient. Chanting may be less obtrusive among 
the Bororé, but in their greatest of rituals, the funeral ceremony, singing 
sets in with the decease of a person and is carried on incessantly in the 
men’s house after the corpse has been carried there. The Apapociva Gua- 
ran{ treat songs as sacred, grade people by their ownership of songs, which 
one obtained in dreams from a dead kinsman, and are led by shaman- 
chiefs preeminent for their songs.*’ Speaking under correction, I offer the 
suggestion that in America there is a peculiarly strong and persistent 
attachment of song and supernaturalism,—stronger than in correspond- 
ingly large continental areas outside America, though I am of course 
aware that sacred chants are not rare elsewhere. 

To turn to another aspect of supernaturalism, I should like once more 
to direct attention to the long series of Messianic cults brought to light 
in both North and South America by Mooney, Koch-Griinberg, Métraux, 
and Spier.** The point that previously attracted me above all others was 
the absolutely clear-cut evidence furnished by these movements on behalf 
of parallelism vs. diffusion. There is the independent claim of kinship 
with Christ; the anti-Caucasian crusade, with promise to nullify the 
enemy’s superior weapons by supernatural power (Plains Ghost Dance 
1891; Chiriguano uprising 1892); there is the emphasis on dancing, the 
deliberate flouting of practical economic tasks (Guarani 1579, South Africa 
1856); the reunion with the dead (Prophet Dance; Ghost Dance; South 
African cults). 


“Orarimugudoge”’ del Matto Grosso, Brasile (Torino, no date, 1925?), pp. 77, 83-88, 92. Gusinde, 
Die Selk’nam, pp. 744-755; id., Die Yamana, p. 1415. 

87 Colbacchini, op. cit., p. 155. Nimuendaja, Die Sagen von der Erschaffung, p. 336. 

38 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Zwei Jahre bei den Indianern Nordwest-Brasiliens (Stuttgart 
1921), p. 19 ff. A. Métraux, Les hommes-dieuwx chez les Chiriguano et dans l’Amérique du Sud 
(Revista del Instituto Etnologia, 2, Tucuman 1931), pp. 61-91. Leslie Spier, The Prophet 
Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the Source of the Ghost Dance (General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 1, Menasha, Wis., 1935). 
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At present, however, I should like to point out that these cults do not 
by any means conform to a single norm and that a thorough study of the 
typology of the American movements might be helpful. Spier has suc- 
cinctly brought out the non-Christian basis of the doctrine currently 
associated with Wovoka: The earth is getting old and requires renewal; 
there is to be a reunion with the dead that can be hastened by a dance; a 
flood will overwhelm the earth and destroy or transform unbelievers. Now, 
cataclysmology is an inveterate part of Guarani belief. The world is con- 
ceived as worn out and doomed to destruction by both fire and flood.When 
one of two mythical brothers pulls up the props the earth will tumble 
down. ‘‘Today the earth is old, our tribe will not increase any more. The 
dead we shall all see again. Darkness descends, the Bat comes down, and 
all of us here on earth are destroyed. The Blue Tiger descends to devour 
us.’ For no other reason than to avoid this catastrophe the Guarani have 
been known to wander periodically over considerable distances between 
1810 and 1912 under the guidance of shaman-chiefs whose respective 
revelations were to take them to an earthly paradise by means of singing 
and dancing. Skeptics were to be punished, e.g. by transformation into 
vultures.*® 

Over and above basic and widespread features, however, the beliefs and 
rituals of our aborigines also illustrate that tremendous tendency to varia- 
tion which has been one of my main themes. The point obtruded itself 
very early on me in connection with the Crow and Hidatsa. It has, I think, 
general validity. Take three Gé tribes,—the Canella, the Apinayé, and the 
Serénte. There is a common stock of ideas, no doubt, but the differences 
are important. They share a Sun and Moon cycle, and the personifications 
of these celestial bodies are more than merely figures of mythology. But 
the manner in which they are supposed to affect human life varies radically. 
The Canella, who lay decidedly less stress on the subjective phase of religion 
than their congeners, receive no revelations from Sun and Moon; the Api- 
nayé highly prize such experiences, especially with the Sun; the Serénte 
notwithstanding their great reverence for both deities, can not communi- 
cate with them directly, but only through planets sent as their emissaries. 
On the other hand, a sick Canella summons the spirits of his deceased kin 
for aid, whom the ordinary Apinayé shuns, leaving such intercourse to a 
few persons chosen by the spirits. Again, in contrast to both the other 
tribes, the Canella lack the notion of soul-loss as a cause of illness; and the 
| Apinayé perhaps more commonly ascribe disease to the shadow of some 


8° Nimuendaja, Die Sagen von der Erschaffung etc., pp. 287, 318-320, 327, 399. 
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edible plant or beast, which produces symptoms revealing the species,—a 
conception peculiar to this people.*® 

These specializations may in part be due to contacts with other peoples; 
but before any such hypothesis can be advanced even tentatively it is 
necessary to show what alien group possesses the distinctive traits. As 
things now stand, there is little evidence of such derivations and much of 
indigenous growth or what comes to the same thing, original remodeling 
of common ideas. For further proof we need only step to the Borordé, a 
people often thrown together with the Gé on the good old assumption that 
hammockless people without boats and simple or no farming are at bottom 
all the same. 

Bororé ceremonialism culminates in the mortuary rites, which involve 
performances in the men’s house (hence taboo to women); a hunt in honor 
of the dead; dramatization of a myth; a masquerade by the hunter, who 
must not be seen by women; the initiation of novices who now for the first 
time learn about the bull-roarers, which women are not allowed to see; the 
decoration of the bones and feathering of the skull for secondary burial. 
Now some of these elements are known to the Gé, but in a totally diverse 
context. Among the Serente, for instance, the bull-roarer figures in the 
Mars cult, the votaries using the implement to summon the planet. The 
Serénte, too, have a bachelors’ or men’s house, but it is not associated with 
funeral rites, which reveal none of the distinctive Bororé features. On the 
other hand, wantons were rigidly excluded from the bachelors’ dormitory 
from which any inmate who had premarital relations was at once ex- 
pelled. Compared with the Bororé men’s club as described by Von den 
Steinen, the Serénte institution appears as a nunnery beside a brothel. 
Again, initiation—apparently a subordinate element in the all-embracing 
mortuary festival of the Boror6—looms as a major ceremonial among both 
Apinayé and Canella, but once more with vital differences even between 
these fellow-Timbira.* 

I plead once more for the intensive comparative study of related tribes 
in a restricted territory, not wholly or even primarily for the historical 
insight afforded, but because such comparison is likely to open our eyes as 
to the creative power of even simple peoples in fields where their minds 
are not hampered by an inferior equipment in coping with the malice of 
objective reality. And such detailed research will enlighten us precisely as 
to those dynamic factors of cultural change that are so often referred to 
and so rarely demonstrated. 


“© Nimuendajé, The A pinayé, pp. 132-150. 
“t Colbacchini, p. 155 sq. Nimuendaja, The A pinayé, p. 37 sq. 
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Finally, it is high time to synthesize our present data on social organi- 
zation. The growing body of South American material alone demands a 
review of our facts, for here again we must combine a grasp of the total 
picture with a searching examination of particular regions. My attitude 
towards Olson’s sketch® is not wholly negative. I cannot accept most of 
his historical conclusions, but he has brought out significant resemblances 
among remote moiety systems and, whatever criticisms may be made in 
detail, the broad sweep of his survey at least stimulates closer examination 
along many lines. Toward such future research I venture to offer some 
preliminary remarks. 

First, it seems essential to segregate moieties with exogamy from non- 
exogamous moieties. I do not deny that units of the former category may 
lose their exogamous character, but unless there are specific indications 
that this development has taken place nothing warrants the equation. 
Pursuing this point I suggest that there may well be diffusion of features 
adhering to moities (or other units) without there having been a single 
historic origin for the moiety (or other) systems involved. To illustrate, 
there is nothing improbable about connecting the winter-summer division 
of the Pawnee with the same idea of the Eastern Pueblos: the bisection of 
the tribe for ceremonial or games and the seasonal association of each half 
can be reasonably traced to a single origin. But this does not explain the 
matrilineal character of the Pawnee units, seeing that the hypothetical 
parental units are patrilineal; nor can we easily derive the endogamous 
Pawnee principle from any exogamous scheme with maternal descent.” 
Similarly, I should be astounded if the nickname appellations of the Crow 
clans were totally unrelated with those of the Gros Ventre. But this does 
not mean that the matrilineal clans of the Crow and the patrilineal clans 
of the Gros Ventre go back to the same origin. It means simply that these 
tribes borrowed from each other (or a common source) an attractive naming 
system. In short, I counsel caution in mistaking genuine proof for historical 
connection for proof of historical connection between things not affected 
by the evidence. 

Since the keynote of my paper is Diversity, I wish to warn further 
against premature concentration on a few categories of social unit. The 
omission of associational life is rightly reckoned one of Morgan’s gravest 
errors. Nimuendajti’s recent work shows that we have still to reckon with 


® Ronald L. Olson, Clan and Moiety in Native America (University of California 33, 
1933), pp. 351-422. 

* J. R. Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies (American Museum of Natural History, Publica- 
tion 11: 1914), pp. 549, 642. 
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surprises. The four marriage-regulating kiyé of the Apinayé do not con- 
form to any type of organization hitherto described. Descent differs ac- 
cording to sex, sons following the father, daughters the mother. The kiyé 
are thus neither clans nor Australoid sections, though there is the pseudo- 
Australoid rule that an individual may marry into only one of the three 
other kiyé.“ Incidentally, once more to confound the diffusionists, whence 
does this curious institution come? So long as it is known from just one 
tribe, shall we not simply treat it as a creature of Apinayé culture? 

In social organization it seems especially desirable to concentrate on 
intra-tribal local variation. It is this detailed knowledge of variation from 
village to village that affords us some insight into the Pueblo clan system, 
its dynamics, its veritable essence. As Professor Linton once told me orally, 
the bewildering complexity of Southeastern society, even though no longer 
amenable to direct observation, may become simpler if viewed from the 
angle of local differentiation. A comparison of the Bororé of Kejara with 
those of the Rio des Gar as is similarly suggestive. 

In conclusion—not that problems are running short—I should like to 
emphasize the need for studying correlations. My grievance here is not 
that they are frequently asserted, but that the assertion is generally un- 
supported by evidence. Here once more the double approach, extensive 
and intensive, seems indicated. I cannot regard it as sheer chance that the 
Trobrianders and the Tsimshian, both matrilineal and stressing the avun- 
culate, have the same conflicts between clan and family loyalty. I think 
it is most interesting that the matrilineal Banks Islanders have features of 
Crow kinship terminology. On the other hand, there is much to be said for 
taking a series of closely related tribes sharing many features and dis- 
covering the differences that may indicate organic bonds. Why, on the 
British Columbia coast, is it the unilateral tribes that have the nomencla- 
ture generally associated with clans, while it is lacking among the clanless 
Kwakiutl? Why do the matrilineal and matrilocal Canella and Apinayé 
also recognize feminine house ownership, while the Serénte are simultane- 
ously patrilineal and patrilocal, with the men as house-owners? Whence 
that recurrence of autonomous land-owning patrilocal and patrilineal line- 
ages which Steward has correlated with ecological conditions? When 
we have established dozens of such empirical associations, we shall have 
a clearer conception of what does and what does not essentially belong to- 
gether in human society. 


“ Nimuendaja, op. cit., p. 30 f. 
5 Julian H. Steward, The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands (Essays in honor 
of A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936), p. 331 sq. 
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TEONANACATL: THE NARCOTIC MUSHROOM 
OF THE AZTECS! By RICHARD EVANS SCHULTES 
I 
| pnp of the important roles which they played in ceremonial 

and in daily life, the narcotic plants of ancient Mexico are of especial 
interest to the anthropologist. Mexico possessed and still possesses many 
plant narcotics and intoxicants, of which a few are outstanding in their 
uses and are extremely interesting because of their great antiquity as well 
as because of the important bearing their use, distribution, and history 
may have on questions of a theoretical nature. Of these, the most notable 
are the foleselo or coral-berry (Sophora secundiflora (Ort.) Lag. ex DC.), 
ololiuqui or piule (Rivea corymbosa (L.) Hall. f.), peyote (Lophophora 
Williamsii (Lem.) Coult.), and teonanacatl (Paneolus campanulatus L. var. 
sphinctrinus (Fr.) Bresadola). 

Long the center of confusion and ambiguity, teonanacatl was not 
known botanically until very recently. Therefore, a thorough discussion of 
the ethnobotanical history of this narcotic mushroom should be made 
available to anthropologists in order that the erroneous interpretations 
now rather widespread in anthropological literature concerning teonanacatl 
may be corrected. 

II 

In his Historia de las cosas de Nueva Espafia, Sahagun?® recorded the 
earliest description of teonanacatl and discussed its narcotic and medicinal 
uses among the Mexican Indians of the period of the Spanish conquest. 
One of these references, in a general consideration of useful plants, states 
that 
... they (the Chichimecas) possessed a great knowledge of plants and roots, and 
they were acquainted with properties and virtues of them; these same people were 
the first to discover and use the root which they called peiot/, and those who are 
accustomed to eat and drink them used them in place of wine; and they did the same 
with those which they call nanacatl, which are harmful mushrooms which intoxicate 
in the same way as wine... # 


1 It is with pleasure that I express my appreciation of the constant interest which Pro- 
fessor Oakes Ames, Director of the Botanical Museum of Harvard University, has shown in 
the ethnobotanical work which has led, among other things, to the rediscovery of teonanacatl 
I wish also to thank the several workers whom I mention in this article for making available 
to me unpublished information in their possession. 

2 B. de Sahagun, Histoire generale des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne. 

’ The translations which appear in this paper are free translations made by the writer 
from the original sources. 
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A more detailed description of the plant and its uses occurs in a chapter 
which deals specifically with narcotic plants: 


There are some small mushrooms in that region which are called teonanacatl; 
these grow under the grass (hay) of the fields and pastures. They are round, having 
a rather high stipe, slender and terete. When eaten, they have a bad taste, hurting 
the throat, and they cause intoxication. They are medicinal for fevers and for 
rheumatism. Only two or three need to be eaten. Those who eat them see visions 
and feel a faintness of the heart. And they provoke to lust those who eat a number, 
or even a few, of them. 


From Sahagun’s reports (as well as from other early reports which are 
quoted below), it is absolutely clear that the narcotic which the Aztecs 
called teonanacatl was a mushroom. Teonanacatl has been identified with the 
dried tops of the peyote-cactus, Lophophora Williamsii (mescal buttons), 
and this misidentification has been widely accepted in botanical and an- 
thropological literature. For this reason, it is necessary to examine closely 
and evaluate all of the early reports concerning teonanacail and its uses. 

In the first of the excerpts quoted above, Sahagun clearly distinguished 
between “‘the root which they call peioél’”’ and “nanacatl, which are harmful 
mushrooms.” Likewise, in the chapter on plant narcotics, from which the 
second excerpt is taken, Sahagun discusses, in one paragraph, the ‘small 
mushrooms... which are called ¢eonanacail’”’ and, in another paragraph, 
peiotl, the “earth-cactus.” 

There is another herb like the earth-tunas which is called peiotl. It is white and 
grows in the north. Those who eat it see terrifying and amusing visions. The intoxi- 
cation persists for two or three days and then stops... 


Still further assurance that teonanacatl was a fungus is found in a third 
reference to the narcotic in Sahagun’s Historia: 


The first thing which they ate at the gathering was small, black mushrooms 
which they called nanacatl. These are intoxicating and cause visions to be seen and 
even provoke sensuousness. They ate these (mushrooms) before dawn, and they also 
drank chocolate before daylight. They ate these little mushrooms with honey, and 
when they began to be excited by them, they began to dance, some singing, others 
weeping, for they were already intoxicated by the mushrooms. Some did not want 
to sing but sat down in their quarters and remained there as if in a meditative mood. 
Some saw themselves dying in a vision and wept; others saw themselves being eaten 
by a wild beast; others imagined that they were capturing prisoners in battle, that 
they were rich, that they possessed many slaves, that they had committed adultery 
and were to have their heads crushed for the offense, that they were guilty of a 
theft for which they were to be killed, and many other visions which they saw. 
When the intoxication from the little mushrooms had passed, they talked over 
among themselves the visions which they had seen. 
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™ In a chapter on mushrooms (De las setas) Sahagun used the term 
nanacall to refer to mushrooms: 
I The cone-shaped mushrooms (nanacail) genus campos agrorum in the mountains 
g are good to eat. They are cooked for this purpose . . . 
8 Sahagun not only described teonanacatl as a mushroom, but the plant 
ed is figured in (Plate CI; Fig. 453a) the Paso y Troncoso edition of Sahagun’s 
z writings as a small mushroom growing in a grassy field. 
’ In addition to Sahagun’s direct statements that teonanacatl was a 
mushroom, it is obvious from linguistic evidence that the term nanacail 
e refers to mushroom. Teonanacatl probably was the specific word for the 
s intoxicating mushrooms, for it appears that manacail referred to mush- 
€ rooms in general. In Mexico at the present time, mushrooms are called 
nanacates. 
; In his Dictionnaire de la langue Nahautl ou Mexicaine Siméon analyzed 
y several words which include the root manacatl and clearly indicated the 
meaning of the term: 
Nanacatl, Champignon: quauhtla-nanacatl, champignon des bois; au. fig. nana- 


call nicte-ittitinemi (Olm.), rendre quelqu’un pervers, lui donner de mauvais 
conseils. En comp: nonanac- ou nonanacauh (Olm.) mon champignon, R. 
nacatl? 


, Nacatl, Chair, viande; . . . nonac, ma viande, la chair que je mange. 
Teonanacail, Espéce de petit champignon qui a mauvais godt, enivre, et cause 
pignon q 
i des hallucinations; il est médicinal contre les fiévres et la goutte (Sah.) RR. 


teotl, nanacail. 
Teyhuinti, Qui enivre quelqu’un, enivrant; feyhuinti nanacatl, champignon 


enivrant. 
l 
Further evidence can be derived from a definition of teonanacatl offered 

by Jourdanet and Siméon in their translation of Sahagun’s Historia. 
i (Teonanacail) c’est a dire: champignon dangéreux. Later me générique est 
) nanacatl, qui se met en composition avec d’autres mots pour designer les 
1 diverses espéces de champignons. 
' As further corroboration, the compounds used by Hernandez may be 

cited. By adding adjectival prefixes to a modification of the term nanacail, 
Hernandez‘ described several types of mushrooms under the heading ‘De 
nanacatl seu Fungorum genere’’: iztacnanacame (white mushroom), élapal- 
| nanacame (reddish mushroom), and chimalnanacame (yellow-orbicular 
mushroom). He described teonanacatl as feyhuinti or “intoxicating.” 


* Francisco Hernandez (1790), p. 357. 
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In his Catdlogo, Garcida® called eleven species of Agaricus, one species 
of Hypophillum, and two species of Boletus, all Oaxacan Fungi, by the com- 
mon name nanacail. This is certainly convincing evidence that the word 
still refers to mushrooms in modern Mexico. 

In the works of Serna,’ a very complete description of the use of 
“coloured mushrooms,” guatlannamacail, as a narcotic for divination is 
found: 


And it so happened that an Indian had come . . . bringing some of the coloured 
mushrooms which are gathered in the hills, and, with these, he had performed a 
great idolatry. But before explaining this (idolatry), I wish to explain the nature 
of the said mushrooms which, in the Mexican language, are called quatlannama- 
cail . . . these mushrooms were small and yellowish, and to collect them, the priests 
and all men, appointed as ministers for these impostures, went to the hills and re- 
mained almost the whole night in sermonizing and in superstitious praying. At 
dawn, when a certain little breeze which they know began to blow, they would 
gather them (the mushrooms), attributing to them deity. They have the same effect 
as ololiuqui and peyote, for when they are eaten or drunk, they intoxicate, depriving 
those who partake of them of their senses and making them believe a thousand 
absurdities. 


A further description of the use of narcotic mushrooms, feunamacailth, 
is given by Benvento in Kingsborough’ and by Orozco y Berra:* 

They had another kind of intoxication . . . which was induced by small toad- 
stools or mushrooms. . . which are eaten raw. Because of the bitter taste of these 
mushrooms, they drink after them or eat with them a little honey after which they 
shortly see a thousand visions, especially snakes. They went raving mad, and they 
ran about the streets wildly ... In their language they called these mushrooms 
teunamacailth, a word which means “bread of the gods’’. . . 


The meaning of the word teonanacail has been questioned recently by 
LaBarre,® who states that Benvento’s etymology (“‘bread of the gods’’) 
is wrong. The acceptance of this etymology or a similar one (‘“‘flesh of the 
gods’”’) is wide. Safford'® accepted “‘flesh of the gods”’ as a correct translation 
of teonanacatl. Bancroft," furthermore, writing of Nahuatl intoxicants, said: 

Among the ingredients used to make their drinks more intoxicating, the most 
powerful was the teonanacatl, ‘flesh of the gods,”’ a kind of mushroom which excited 
the passions and caused the partaker to see snakes and divers other visions. 

5 Manuel Martinez Gardica (1891), p. 21. 6 Jacinto de la Serna (1892), pp. 61-63. 

7 Lord, Kingsborough (1848), p. 17. 8 Manuel Orozco y Berra (1880), p. 437. 

® Weston LaBarre, The Peyote Cult (1938), pp. 128-130. 


10 William Safford, An Aztec Narcotic (1915), p. 291. 
" Hubert Hugh Bancroft (1882), p. 360. 
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S In an unpublished manuscript,” V. A. Reko applies the meaning of 
- “divine food of a soft or fleshy nature” to teonanacatl. According to usage 
d and to Siméon," mnanacatl refers to mushrooms in general, but Simeon 

suggests, with reservations, that the root of manacatl may be nacaitl, the 
f word for ‘“‘meat’’ or “flesh.” According to Siméon, therefore, teonanacatl 
s may mean “‘flesh of the gods.” 


In early Mexican literature, other references to the uses of mushrooms 
for intoxication are less detailed but nevertheless of interest and of im- 
portance.“ Usually, they lack common names or descriptions which might 


e make it possible to identify the actual plant which was used. 
- Kingsborough reports that “wild mushrooms” were given to visitors 
S at Montezuma’s coronation, and that the mushrooms intoxicated the vis- 


itors and caused them to dance.” 

Motolinia” described a religious feast held by Montezuma at which 
intoxicating wild mushrooms were eaten; the visions which accompanied 
the intoxication were believed to constitute divine advice concerning the 
future. 

Duran, quoted by Bourke," states that, after the sacrifices of human 
beings at the coronation of Montezuma II, the multitude ate raw mush- 
; rooms which induced an intoxication which was much stronger than 
alcoholic-intoxication; many committed suicide at the height of the intoxi- 
cation; some received visions and were, in this way, enabled to prophesy 


e the future. Although it is difficult to identify the plant which served as the 
y narcotic in these cases, the symptoms of the intoxications induced are the 
y same as those induced by the teonanacatl of the ancient Aztecs and are 
S the symptoms of the intoxication induced only (among the mushrooms) by 


members of the genus Paneolus, the genus with which teonanacatl] has 
been identified. 


Thompson" reports Saville as saying that Tizoc, an Aztec ruler, who 
was poisoned after a five year reign, may have been killed by the substitu- 
tion of poisonous mushrooms for the intoxicating kinds which were nor- 


mally eaten at ceremonies. The deadly Amanita phalloides (Fr.) Quél. 
may possibly have been the instrument of death, but this species never 
| could have been secretly substituted, in a fresh condition especially, for 
the entirely different Paneolus spp. Paneolus spp., while slightly poisonous, 
are not known to cause sudden death by poisoning. 

® Victor A. Reko (undated). #3 Remi, Siméon (1885). 

“4 Kingsborough (1848), Fr. Motolinia (1858), p. 23; Orozco y Berra (1880). 

‘6 Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico (Cronica Mexicana), p. 153. 

% Motolinia (1858), p. 23. 17 John G. Bourke (1891). 

18 J. Eric Thompson (1933), pp. 31, 74. 
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III 


The many references to the general use of narcotic mushrooms among 
Mexican Indians of four hundred years ago suggests to the ethnobotanist 
of the present time that these plants may still be used in parts of Mexico 
in a similar way. 

Curiously enough, the actual utilization of mushrooms as intoxicants in 
modern Mexico was unobserved until very recently. In 1923, Doctor Blas 
Pablo Reko wrote, in a letter to Doctor J. N. Rose of the United States 
National Herbarium,’® that the teonanacatl is a “fungus... which is 
still used under the same old name by the Indians of the Sierra Juarez in 
Oaxaca in their religious feasts.”’ 

In 1936, Mr Robert J. Weitlaner of Mexico City visited the capital of 
the Mazatec region of Oaxaca, Huautla de Jiménez, and learned of the use 
of certain mushrooms in witchcraft and divination among these primitive 
peoples. He secured a few samples of the narcotic plants and sent them to 
Reko who forwarded several pieces to the Botanical Museum of Harvard 
University for identification.2° These specimens were insufficiently pre- 
served upon arrival to make possible a definite specific identification; they 
belonged to the genus Paneolus, and were possibly referable to a species 
which is closely allied to P. campanulatus var. sphinctrinus. 

While I was engaged in ethnobotanical investigations among the little 
known Mazatec Indians of the District of Teotitlin, Oaxaca, with Dr. 
B. P. Reko in the summer of 1938, samples of the narcotic mushrooms and 
information concerning their use were collected in Huautla de Jiménez.” 
These mushrooms are referable to Paneolus campanulatus L. var. sphinc- 
trinus (Fries) Bresadola.* Though apparently used rather frequently, the 
plant does not appear to be common in the Mazatec country. It is valued 
highly. Growing in boggy spots in pastures and open fields, it is easily avail- 
able only during the rainy season from June to September. Those who 
search for the plant gather and dry the specimens for use during the rest 
of the year. Because of the belief that the mushroom is semi-sacred, it is 


i8 Letter preserved on herbarium sheet number 1745713, United States National Her- 
barium, Washington, D. C. 

20 In an earlier article (32, p. 39), I stated that these mushrooms were collected among the 
Otomis of Puebla. This is an error which was caused by a misunderstanding in correspondence. 
In the article I gave no credit to Mr Weitlaner for his work on teonanacatl in the Mazatec 
country, since this information has only recently been communicated to me by Mr Jean B. 
Johnson. 

21 Schultes and Reko 231, Collections of Economic Botany No. 5548 (Botanical Museum, 
Harvard University, July 27, 1938). 

2 Schultes (February, 1939). 
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not offered for sale in the markets of the Mazatec towns, although the 
yashun paper (made from the bark of Heliocarpus appendiculatus Turcz.) 
and other articles for brujeria (withcraft) are important articles of sale in 
the markets of Huautla. 

The native Mazatec names by which Paneolus campanulatus var. 
sphinctrinus is known in Huautla de Jiménez and San Antonio Eloxo- 
chitlan are: t-ha-na-sa (meaning unknown), she-io (“pasture mushroom’’), 
and to-shka (“intoxicating mushroom’’). 

Among the Mazatec Indians there are professional divinators who earn 
a livelihood locating stolen property, discovering secrets, and giving advice 
through Paneolus-intoxication. It is impossible to state whether or not 
these divinators practice their art exclusively with Paneolus; it is probable 
that they are general curanderos (herb-doctors) as well. Due probably to 
the frequent ingestion of the slightly poisonous Paneolus, they are said to 
age rapidly, signs of approaching senility being apparent at the age of 
thirty-five. 

The narcotic is taken to induce a semi-conscious state which is ac- 
companied by a mild delirium. The incoherent utterances which are made 
during the intoxication are interpreted as prophetic or admonitory.” The 
doses which the Mazatec Indians prescribe vary with the size and the age 
of the individual. Usually fifteen mushrooms are considered sufficient to 
induce the desired effect, but larger doses are reported. Overdoses of fifty 
to sixty mushrooms result in severe poisonings, while continued use of 
excessive quantities is said to produce permanent insanity. While this 
might be an expected physiological result of the type of intoxication in- 
duced by species of Paneolus, it was not possible to verify this with actual 
cases in the field. According to a number of descriptions from the Indians, 
the intoxication lasts about three hours. Shortly after ingestion of the 
mushrooms, the subject experiences a general feeling of levity and well- 
being. This exhilaration is followed within an hour by hilarity, incoherent ~ 
talking, uncontrolled emotional outbursts, and, in the later stages of in- 
toxication, by fantastic visions in brilliant colours, similar to the visions 
so often reported for the narcotic peyote (Lophophora Williamsii). 

Johnson,™ engaged in ethnological work among the Mazatec Indians 
in 1938, was informed that brujos (witch-doctors) use several kinds of 


% This, interestingly, parallels the use of ololiuqui or piule (Rivea corymbosa) which is also 
used as a narcotic for divination in parts of Oaxaca. Investigation revealed that this narcotic 
convolvulaceous plant, the seeds of which are used, is known in the Mazatec region but is no 
longer utilized. It is used, however, by the Chinantec and Zapotec Indians to the south and 
east. (Schultes, ined.). 

* Jean Bassett Johnson (1939). 
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mushrooms. He reports the names of these as steyi and tsami-ye, tsamikishu, 
and ¢tsamikindi. Unfortunately, it was not possible to procure specimens, 
photographs, or descriptions, and botanical identification is thus pre- 
cluded. It is not improbable, however, that one or more of these is a 
Paneolus. Although in my two visits to the Mazatec country narcotic 
mushrooms other than Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus were not 
found in use in divination, it is possible that poisonous mushrooms of the 
same or of other genera may be utilized. As emphasized below, the intoxi- 
cation which has symptoms making it valuable to the Indians for divination 
is especially, but not exclusively, typical of the entire genus Paneolus. 

Mr Bernard Bevan of Mexico City, who has carried out ethnological 
studies among the Chinantec Indians and who has visited the Mazatec 
tribe, writes, in a letter to me, that he was informed of the use of mush- 
rooms for intoxication among the Mazatecs. 

Extending my ethnobotanical investigations in northeastern Oaxaca in 
the spring and summer of 1939, I learned that Paneolus campanulatus var. 
sphinctrinus is used as a narcotic for divination among the western Chinan- 
tec Indians. The consumption of the narcotic is not uncommon in the 
western Chinantla® where the fungus grows in the high mountain pastures 
during the torrential rains of July. In the pueblitos of Santa Cruz Tepeto- 
tutla and San Pedro Sochiapam in the District of Cuicatlan, aged men were 
seen gathering this mushroom in fields, and in San Juan Zautla, District 
of Cuicatlan, information as to the use of the plant was obtained from two 
sources. In Tepetotutla five mushrooms (Schultes 722) were obtained from 
one of the gatherers in exchange for several quinine pills. In these Chin- 
antec villages, the Paneolus has the name nafi-tau-ga. The information 
as to the utilization of the plant and descriptions concerning the intoxica- 
tion were identical with those obtained from the neighbouring Mazatec 
Indians. Furthermore, in Tepetotutla, I was informed that small doses of 
from five to eight of these mushrooms are prescribed for several consecutive 
days for severe attacks of rheumatism. No medical uses were reported in 
the Mazatec region, but, according to Sahagun, teonanacatl in small doses 
of two or three was “medicinal for fevers and for rheumatism” among the 
Aztecs. 

Further evidence of the use of narcotic mushrooms was obtained among 


% The term Chinantla is extremely ambiguous, having been used in a number of different 
senses by historical, anthropological, and botanical writers. It is a term which, as Bevan 
points out (Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, publ. No. 24, Mexico, 1938) 
should be used only in its widest sense: ‘‘a synonym for the region where any dialect of 
Chinantec is spoken.’’ It is used here in this sense. 
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the Chinantec and Zapotec Indians who together inhabit the small town 
of Latani, near Santiago Choapam, District of Choapam, in the south- 
easternmost corner of the Chinantec area. Since my visit to Latani was 
made before the advent of the late June and July rains, it was impossible 
to collect specimens of the fungus which, according to the inhabitants, is 
eaten as a narcotic for divination. Very detailed descriptions of the fungus 
and a full account of the type of intoxication which it induces indicate 
that the intoxicating mushroom of Latani is also a species of Paneolus. The 
possibility that it is Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus is not remote. 
The Chinantec name is a-ni (‘‘medicinal mushroom”’) or a-mo-kya (“‘medi- 
cine for divination’’). 

It is interesting to note here that ololiuqui or piule (the seeds of Rivea 
corymbosa (L.) Hall. f., often mistakenly identified as a Datura), another 
divinatory-narcotic of ancient usage in Mexico, is found growing in door- 
yards in Latani and is used, in the same way as the mushrooms, as an aid 
in divination.” 

There can be little doubt that Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus 
is used among other Indian groups in Oaxaca and possibly in other states 
as well. Johnson writes in a letter to me that the mushrooms are known to 
the Cuicatec Indians of the District of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca, but that these 
people do not use them. Reko has learned by correspondence that the 
Zapotecs of Santiago Yaveo, District of Choapam, Oaxaca, use this 
narcotic, but when Reko and I visited this pueblo in 1939, no specimens 
could be obtained. Search for its use among the Zapotec Indians of Santa 
Maria Tonaguia, San Ildefonso Villa Alta, Santa Maria Temascalapa, San 
Juan Yatsona, and San Juan Yaée produced no results. Likewise, during a 
very short stay in the Mije country, I could not learn of its use among the 
inhabitants of Santa Maria Chisme, San Juan Metlaltepec, and Santiago 
Zacatepec (at the base of Cerro Zempoaltepetl). I think that it is highly 
probable that the narcotic properties of the Paneolus mushrooms are em- 
ployed in divination among these peoples, however, and that when inten- 
sive investigation is carried out among the Mijes, the use of Paneolus will 
be discovered in this poorly studied tribe. 

The names under which Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus is or 
has been known may be summarized as follows: 

Aztecs: nanacatl (mushroom); ‘teonanacatl (sacred mushroom); guauh- 
tlananacatl (wild mushroom); teunamacatlih (probably an erroneous 
rendition of teonanacatl). 

Chichimecas: name unknown. 


% Richard Evans Schultes, Plantae Mexicanae VI. 
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Chinantecs: naf-tau-ga; a-ni; a-mo-kya. 

Mazatecs: t-ha-na-sa (meaning unknown); she-to (pasture mushroom); 
to-shka (“intoxicating mushroom’’). Although the names for the nar- 
cotic mushrooms reported by Johnson cannot definitely be applied 
to this species, it is probable that the mushrooms are species of 
Paneolus: steyi; tsami-ye ; tsamikishu; tsamikindi. 


IV 

Paneolatus campanulatus L. var. sphinctrinus (Fr.) Bresadola is a small 
mushroom of boggy spots in meadows during the rainy seasons. This spe- 
cies and its closest relatives are found on all the major continents. The 
mushroom is about ten centimeters high, with a slender, terete, dark brown 
stipe from one to two centimeters in diameter. The dark colour of the 
stipe serves to separate this variety from its close relative, R. papilionaceus 
Fries. The pileus, three centimeters in diameter and one half centimeter 
high, is either parabolical, conical, or nearly hemispherical, often slightly 
cuspidate or obtusely acuminate, smooth, light yellowish-brown. The gills 
are spotted and are dark brownish-black. The spores, varying from 12-18 
times 7.5-12 mus, are black, sublimoniform. When dried, the entire 
mushroom assumes a brownish-black colour. 

An excellent coloured illustration of Paneolus campanulatus var sphinc- 
trinus is to be found in Bresadola’s Iconographia Mycologica.*’ Technical 
Latin diagnoses of the characters of the plant may be found in Bresadola’s 
Iconographia M ycologica and in Fries’ Epicrisis ;** Bresadola’s Latin diag- 
nosis is republished in Schultes’ Plantae Mexicanae IT. 

V 

Species of the genus Paneolus have long been known to be poisonous,”* 
but the use of Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus as an intoxicant in 
Mexico is the only instance in which its properties have been employed 
for narcotization, so far as I have been able to learn from the anthropologi- 
cal and botanical literature. 

Ford*® divides mushroom-poisoning into five categories, according to 
the physiological action of the poisonous constituents of the plants: 1) the 
choleriform type (caused by the deadly Amanita phalloides (Fr.) Quél.); 
2) the nerve-affecting type which is marked by convulsions, coma, and 
occasional deaths (caused by Amanita muscaria (L.) Pers., which is used 
in Kamchatka as a narcotic); 3) the gastrointestinal type; 4) the blood- 


2? J. Bresadola (1931), p. 894. 28 Elias Fries (1838), pp. 235-236. 
29 Louis C. C. Krieger (1935). 80 W. W. Ford (1923), pp. 225-229. 
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dissolving type; 5) and the cerebral type. Paneolus-intoxication belongs 
to the fifth category of poisonings. The narcotic action is mainly cerebral 
and is characterized by exhilaration, a feeling of ease and well-being, mus- 
cular incoordination, drowsiness, a staggering gait or difficulty in walking, 
emotional excesses, laughter and hilarity, incoherent and delirious speech, 
mydriasis, and fantastically coloured visions. 

Most of the full descriptions of the use of teonanacatl among the an- 
cient Aztecs indicate, by the peculiar type of intoxication, that the mush- 
room was a species of Paneolus. It is indeed significant that these early 
descriptions and the notes obtained from the Mazatec, Chinantec, and 
Zapotec Indians agree completely with the description of a typical Paneo- 
lus-intoxication by Douglas* and Krieger.* 

Knowing that Paneolus was a poisonous genus, the late Professor 
Santesson®™ carried out a series of pharmacological studies with specimens 
of Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus which were collected in the 
Mazatec country. The results of experiments with frogs indicated that a 
principle was present which induced a kind of narcosis very similar to that 
which is induced by ololiuqui (Rivea corymbosa (L.) Hall. f.) another 
Mexican oracular narcotic. Santesson called this state “eine Art Halb- 
narkose.’”’ Chemical tests convinced Santesson that a glucoside, but no 
alkaloid, was present. This is rather unexpected, since in Amanita muscaria 
(L.) Pers., the Kamchatkan narcotic mushroom, the active principle is an 
alkaloid-—muscarine. 

VI 

The identity of teonanacatl was unknown for three centuries. During 
this time doubt has been expressed concerning the accuracy of all of the 
earlier writers in describing the narcotic as a “mushroom.” As a result, 
considerable confusion and uncertainty arose and a serious error has been 
accepted and widely spread in the botanical and anthropological literature. 

The first attempt to identify teonanacatl botanically was made in 
1915, when Safford®* published his conclusion that the so-called “mush- 
room” was, in reality, the dried tops of the cactus Lophophora Williamsii 
(Lem.) Coulter and, notwithstanding all of the numerous early reports, was 
not a fungus. “Three centuries of investigation,” wrote Safford, “have 
failed to reveal an endemic fungus used as an intoxicant in Mexico, nor is 
such a fungus mentioned either in works on mycology or pharmacography; 


* B. Douglas (1917), p. 209-221. ® Kreiger (1935). 
% C. G. Santesson (1939), pp. 1-9. * Schultes and Reko, of. cit. 
% Safford, An Aztec Narcotic (1915). 
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yet the belief prevails even now that there is a narcotic Mexican fungus 
... On the basis of this argument, Safford concluded that the dried, brown, 
discoidal head (‘‘mescal button’’) of the spineless peyote-cactus (Lopho- 
phora Williamsii) resembled a “dried mushroom so remarkably that, at first 
glance, it will even deceive a mycologist.”” When this “remarkable” 
resemblance is analyzed with actual specimens, however, it is found not to 
exist. There is actually very little similarity in appearance between the 
dried pilei of Basidiomycetes and mescal buttons. The shrivelled crowns of 
the cactus have a heavy cushion of closely packed areolate tufts of silky 
hairs on the upper surface and a conspicuous fibrovascular region on the 
lower surface. It seems highly improbable that either the early writers or the 
Indians were likely to confuse dried peyote with dried mushrooms. But Saf- 
ford concluded that those same people who gathered peyote and teonana- 
catl (one of which inhabits dry, calcareous deserts; the other, wet, soggy, 
mountain pastures) failed to recognize the hard wrinkled, brown mescal- 
buttons (which Safford stated were teonanacatl) as a part of the soft, 
succulent, green peyote-plant. The former he assumed the Aztecs called 
teonanacatl, the latter, peiotl. 

Much of Safford’s ethnobotanical investigation of Mexican plants was 
brilliant. It is not surprising, therefore, that his conclusions on this 
mysterious “narcotic mushroom,”’ which was known only in the literature, 
were accepted and became firmly established in both botanical®* and 
anthropological literature.*” This identification was repeated several times 
by Safford and early gained a wide audience.** Some of the recent writers 
on the subject of narcotics, however, have not accepted Safford’s conclu- 
sions.*® Prior to 1915, when Safford made his identification of teonanacatl, 
a number of authors had occasion to mention the narcotic and accepted 
the statements which all of the early writers had made concerning the 
fact that teonanacatl was a mushroom.*® 

The first published objection to Safford’s identification appeared in 1936 
in a popular book by V. A. Reko*: “‘Dem (the Safford identification) muss 


% N. L. Britton and J. N. Rose (1922) p. 84; William E. Safford Narcotic Plants and 
Stimulants of the Ancient Americans (1917) pp. 398-405. 

37 Herbert J. Spinden (1917), p. 36; Eric Stone (1932), p. 55; J. Eric Thompson (1932), 
p. 31, 74. See E. W. Emmart: The Badianus Manuscript (Baltimore, 1940), p. 66. 

38 William E. Stafford (1917). 

39 Jean Bassett Johnson (1939); Weston-LaBarre, Native American Beers (1938); Ibid, 
The Peyote Cult (1938); Blas Pablo Reko (1919); Victor A. Reko (undated); Jbid. (1936); 
Sahagun (1938); Schultes (April, 1937); Zbid. (November, 1937); Spinden (1917). 

40 Bancroft (1882), p. 360; Thomas A. Joyce (1914), p. 156; Siméon (1885); Manuel 
Urbina (1900), p. 25; Zbid. (1912), p. 131. 

'V. A. Reko (1936). 
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widersprochen werden. Die Nanacates sind Giftpilze, die mit Peyote nichts su 
tun haben .. .”” He suggested, but apparently without any basis, that nan- 
acatl might be a species of Amanita. 

From the first appearance of Safford’s identification, however, Dr B. P. 
Reko has opposed the opinion that teonanacatl was a form of peyote. In 
1923, he wrote to Dr J. N. Rose of the United States National Herbarium:* 
“.. I see in your description of Lophophora that Dr Safford believes this 
plant to be the ‘teonanacatl’ of Sahagun which is surely wrong. It is actually 
as Sahagun states, a fungus which grows on dung-heaps and which is still 
used under the same old name by the Indians of the Sierra Judrez in 
Oaxaca in their religious feasts . . .” In 1919, he had stated® that teonan- 
acatl was “div. généros de hongos, especialmente un hongo negro que crece 
sobre estiercol y produce efectos narcéticos.” 

In 1939, specimens of Paneolus campanulatus L. var. sphinctrinus (Fr.) 
Bresadola which were collected in the Mazatec country of northeastern 
Oaxaca were identified as teonanacatl*. Later, the same plant was 
found to be used among the neighbouring Chinantecs and Zapotecs. There 
is, therefore, no longer any reason for the retention of Safford’s misidentifi- 
cation of teonanacatl with Lophophora Williamsii. 

The entire genus Paneolus is known to be poisonous. Differences between 
species are often very slight and extremely technical. Different species, 
having the same intoxicating properties and being so similar in gross 
appearance, are without doubt utilized along with P. campanulatus var. 
sphinctrinus. Although I have found no other mushroom used as te- 
onanacatl in Oaxaca, numerous reports that there are several kinds of 
teonanacatl must be interpreted to mean that other species are actually 
used. Although the identification of “teonanacatl”’ was made on the basis of 
specimens of P. campanulatus var. sphinctrinus, it is probable that this 
vernacular name refers to several or numerous species of Paneolus and that 
further ethnobotanical research will result in the discovery of other 
species which serve as divination-narcotics in southern Mexico. 


VII 

In summary, it may be stated that: 
1) Paneolus campanulatus L. var. sphinctrinus (Fr.) Bresadola (and 
possibly other species of Paneolus) is used as a narcotic in witchcraft and 


® Letter preserved on herbarium sheet number 1745713, United States National Her- 
barium, Washington, D. C. 
® Blas Pablo Reko (1919). “ Schultes (February, 1939). 
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divination among the Chinantecs, Mazatecs, and Zapotecs of southern 
Mexico. 

2) The size, colour, form, growth habits, uses, and narcotic effects of 
Paneolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus correspond so closely to the de- 
scriptions of the same aspects of the teonanacatl of the Chichimecas and 
early Aztecs that there can be no doubt that this species represents the in- 
toxicating mushroom which was described by many of the early writers as 
one of the chief narcotics of Mexico at the time of the Spanish Conquest. 

3) The discovery of the use of Paneolus in three Mexican Indian tribes 
and its identification with teonanacatl should dispel the confusion which has 
resulted in the literature from Safford’s misidentification of teonanacatl 
with peyote. 

4) Although it seems to have been and to be widely used in southern 
Mexico as a narcotic, Paneolus is not known to be utilized as an intoxi- 
cant by any other group of primitive peoples. 
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NAVAHO BASKETRY: A STUDY OF 
CULTURE CHANGE! By HARRY TSCHOPIK, Jr. 


CRITICISM frequently leveled against the “culture historian’ is 

that he tends to ignore the present aspects of a given culture and the 
functional interrelations of elements within this culture. Conversely, it is 
often maintained that the “functionalist,” concerned with the workings of 
a particular culture at a given point in time, tends to disregard the tem- 
poral element which would otherwise lend the perspective of depth to his 
study. Fortunately for anthropology, it is being made increasingly clear 
that this difference in approach is not to be maintained on the theoretical 
level. Radcliffe-Brown has recently pointed out that function and history 
in anthropology are to be likened to physiological and developmental in- 
vestigations respectively in the study of organic life, and that both of these 
are justifiable methodologies.? Indeed, since these approaches supplement 
one another, and since they are not in conflict at any point, it would seem 
unwise to regard them as mutually exclusive alternatives. Lesser has 
struck at the very heart of the problem in pointing out that observation 
reveals that events are contemporary or serial, but the observation of only 
the present cannot show whether they are related or merely that their 
determinants have caused them to be coexistent. Culture at any one time 
is mainly a mass of coexistences, the definition of whose relationships is 
impossible if contemporary events are considered alone.* 

The present study, then, is an attempt to combine the “functional” and 
“historical’’ approaches with reference to a particular problem—Navaho 
basketry.* The aspects of the problem which we may hope to elucidate by 
such a study may be listed as follows: (1) Why does Navaho basketry 
survive at all as a functioning craft and as a relatively common article of 
material culture in the Ramah Navaho community, since most articles of 
aboriginal material culture have disappeared? Is basketry to be regarded 
as a “survival,” a cultural fossil without function; or does basketry perform 
certain functions? (2) Since culture is never static, and since Navaho cul- 
ture in particular has recently been in a rapid state of flux, have the pres- 


1 The two summers’ field work upon which this paper is based were made possible by 
financial assistance from the Division of Anthropology of Harvard University. The paper has 
had the benefit of helpful criticism from Drs Ralph Linton, Robert King Merton, and Clyde 
Kluckhohn. 


? Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 1935, pp. 400-401. 3 Lesser, A., 1935, p. 392. 

‘The data here presented apply specifically to the Navaho living in the vicinity of 
Ramah and Atarque, New Mexico; they do not, in all probability, relate to the reservation 
Navaho in all details. 
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ent attitudes toward baskets and the present functions prevailed in the 
recent past, within the memory of living individuals? (3) If there have 
been changes in these attitudes and functions, what are some of the proc- 
esses which seem to have brought about these changes? 

In order to attack these questions, the following method of approach 
has been adopted. An attempt will be made to depict the relationships of 
the basketry craft to its context of Navaho culture at two points in the 
time continuum: (1) at the present day and (2) at the close of the nine- 
teenth century following the termination of the captivity period at Fort 
Sumner (Bosque Redondo) in 1868. Finally, an attempt will be made to 
discover some processes which may be thought of as having contributed to 
the observed discrepancies between these two cross-sections of the time 
continuum. 

The data relating to the present time consist of three types: (1) observed 
behaviors; (2) anecdotal accounts by informants; (3) statements of the 
beliefs of these informants. The picture of conditions prevalent at the 
close of the Bosque Redondo period is manifestly in the nature of a recon- 
struction, since the data utilized are of categories 2 and 3. Being a recon- 
struction, it is admittedly but an approximation to the reality. The final 
section, an inquiry into the processes of change, represents an induction 
from these two bodies of data, and seems to be one possible interpretation 
of the facts. 


NAVAHO BASKETRY TODAY 


Form; The form of basketry manufactured by the Navaho today is a 
shallow tray, some fourteen inches in diameter and three inches in height, 
the rim of which is finished in a herringbone, or “false braid,’’ technique. 
The interior of this tray bears some geometrical decorative motif which 
is almost invariably broken at one point to form the “doorway.” Ordi- 
narily, at the present time, these motifs are worked in black and/or red- 
brown against the natural buff of the undyed background. In a technologi- 
cal sense, the Navaho basketry tray may be characterized as having a 
two-rod and bundle foundation, concave work surface, direction of work 


’ “Form” is used here in Linton’s sense: “The form of a trait complex will be taken to 
mean the sum and arrangement of its component behavior patterns; in other words that 
aspect of the complex whose expression can be observed directly . . .”’ (italics mine). Linton, R., 
1936, p. 403. For purposes of the present study, since it presents primarily the point of view 
of the basketry specialist in Navaho culture, basketry is considered as a “trait complex” in 
the sense defined by Linton (ibid., p. 397). He points out further (p. 399) that whereas, for 
example, a bow might have been considered a “trait” to the average man in a given American 
Indian culture, to the professional bow-maker it was a “trait complex.” 
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to the left of the worker, and non-interlocking stitched (frequently split 
on the non-work surface). 

Participation: At the present time, basketry is a craft confined exclu- 
sively to the women, although in former times baskets were also made by 
the transvestites. It is thought that men would become impotent should 
they manufacture baskets (15, 32, 41, 43).° In the words of 39: “If a man 
starts a basket from the beginning, he is no good for women any more.” A 
belief which is, perhaps, related to the above is that women may not sleep 
with their husbands while working on baskets (15, 32, 192); 43 stated, 
“‘When a woman is making a basket, she can’t sleep with her husband. If 
she did, it would hurt the husband more than the woman.” 

In the Ramah community at the present time there are but nine women 
actively engaged in basket making, while of these, only two women (41 and 
43) produce baskets in relatively great numbers. In addition, there are 
eight other women still alive who formerly manufactured baskets, but who 
have ceased altogether because of advanced age or for some other reason. 
Purely upon a priori grounds, it might be suspected that these nine active 
basket makers represent elderly, conservative members of the group; yet 
this is not the case, as a division of these women by generation clearly 
reveals. Of the nine women, two are to be classed in generation I, five in 
generation II, while the remaining two belong within generation III.* It is 
clear, therefore, that seven of the nine are relatively young women. 

Use:* Turning our attention now to the use to which baskets are put at 
the present time, a statement of informant 43 seems significant. When 
asked if she manufactured other forms of baskets, this woman replied, 


* The numbers employed throughout this paper correspond to the Ramah-Atarque 
Navaho informants consulted by Kluckhohn and Tschopik, and used by them consistently in 
studies pertaining to this community. 

7 This attitude is most interesting, in view of evidence to be presented later, since the 
Navaho ordinarily seem not to have formalized and emphasized sex to any great degree as 
the basis for the division of labor. In fact, of all Navaho crafts, basketry and pottery alone 
seem to have been assigned institutionally to the women. Reichard has pointed out the great 
extent to which the activities and privileges of men and women overlap. Reichard, G. A., 1928, 
pp. 50-55. 

8 After taking into account certain exceptional middle-aged individuals who have never 
married, and certain married individuals who have never had children, the generations may 
be defined as follows: generation I comprises all individuals who have never married (total 116 
females); generation II includes married individuals who do not have married children (total 
69 females); generation IIT includes individuals with married children (total 24 females), 
while generation IV includes individuals with married grandchildren (total 4 females). 

® Dr Linton has suggested to the writer the following definition of use; namely, the 
application of a given culture element to the satisfaction of an immediate and conscious end. 
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“The singers, they all use only one kind of basket.’’ The implication here, 
which is borne out by observation, appears to be that Navaho basketry is 
employed today exclusively in a ritual context. The uses to which baskets 
are put may be grouped into two categories: (1) in song ceremonials, which 
have as their objective the curing of disease;!° (2) in weddings. 

In song ceremonials, baskets are used in several different contexts: (1) 
as a drum;" (2) as a container for the ritual bath; (3) as a container for 
ritual paraphernalia and medicine (rattles,“ sacred meal,“ prayersticks 
and ritually prepared cigarettes”); (4) as a food container in certain cere- 
monials;* and (5) as a portion of the mask in certain of the nine-night 
ceremonials."’ 

In addition to the elaborate song ceremonials, baskets are put to minor 
ritual usages at home. In ceremonies directed toward the curing of sick 
livestock, the medicine is mixed in a basket (3, 41, 192). Informant 15 
related a rite (which was not confirmed by other individuals) which she 
occasionally employed in an attempt to make it rain. “Sometimes in the 
early morning you go outside the hogan and put down a basket of meal or 
pollen with the doorway to the east and then you pray for rain. Sometimes 
it rains and sometimes it doesn’t.” 

The use of baskets in weddings has, in the Ramah area, become largely 
obsolete,'* and, since adequate descriptions of this usage exist elsewhere, 
it seems quite unnecessary to describe it here.'® 

Meaning:*° Turning our attention to the meaning which basketry seems 
to possess for the Ramah Navaho, we are confronted by a most difficult 


1° The Navaho classification of these song ceremonials has been presented by Wyman, 
L. C., and Kluckhohn, C., 1938, pp. 5-7. Additional notes and corrections are given in Kluck- 
hohn, C., and Wyman, L. C., An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice, Appendix A. 1940. 

1 Matthews, W., 1902, pp. 59-63; Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 402; Kluckhohn, C., and 
Wyman, L. C., 1940. 

® Kluckhohn, C., and Wyman, L. C., 1940. Matthews, W., 1902, pp. 99-103; Franciscan 
Fathers, 1910, pp. 417-418. 

8 Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 295. 4 Matthews, W., 1902, pp. 45, 61, 107. 

18 Matthews, W., 1897, p. 43; fig. 25. Also see Hill, W. W., 1936, pp. 71-72. 

16 Matthews, 1902, p. 107. 

17 Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 390-391; Matthews, W., 1902, p. 12. 

18 See Kluckhohn, C., 1938, p. 366. 

19 For descriptions of the wedding rite in which the bride and groom eat mush from a 
basket, see Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 446-449; Reichard, G. A., 1928, pp. 139-141; Dyk, 
W., 1938, pp. 304-306. 

20 In Linton’s terminology, “the meaning of a trait complex consists of the associations 
which any society (italics mine) attaches to it. Such associations are subjective and frequently 
unconscious. They find only indirect expression in behavior and therefore cannot be estab- 
lished by purely objective methods.” Linton, R., 1936, pp. 403-404. 
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problem. In our own society the problem is complex; but in a non-literate 
culture, speaking a highly complicated language, the difficulties are enor- 
mous. In the present study, interpretations of these attitudes and associa- 
tions are based on (1) overt behaviors toward baskets; (2) verbalized indices 
which are thought to reflect these attitudes and associations, and which 
accompany the behaviors.*! In any attempt at such an interpretation, two 
things must be borne in mind. First, we must be careful to distinguish 
between the personal or idiosyncratic attitudes and associations, i.e., 
peculiar to individuals, as opposed to the cultural ones, i.e., those tending 
to be shared by the society as a whole or by groups within it. At present we 
are concerned merely with the cultural attitudes. Second, our interpre- 
tations must be considered in a relative rather than in an absolute sense, 
since we are interpreting these behaviors and statements with reference to 
this question: Are baskets considered “sacred” or “profane” articles? Do 
the Ramah Navaho tend to class baskets with ritual paraphernalia, or to 
regard them as articles of everyday life?™ 

In the following interpretation of “meaning,” a few patterns have been 
selected so as to cover the range of the technological stages represented in 
the manufacture of Navaho basketry. 

In the manufacture of the basketry tray, two plant materials are in- 
volved, sumac (Rhus trilobata) and yucca (baccata preferred, glauca occa- 
sionally employed). Whereas other suitable materials (willow, cottonwood 
and various grasses and reeds) occur in the Ramah area and are in fact em- 
ployed by other Indian groups in the Southwest in basketry, these are never 
used. The choice of materials is rationalized as follows: “I never use willow 
in making baskets. I don’t think a singer would take a basket made with 
other plants’ (15). “In medicine baskets I never used willow. A singer 
might take it, and he might not take it either” (192). “‘A singer will not 
use a basket if you put other plants in them. I am afraid to use other 
plants” (41). “My husband wants me to use willow in this basket, but I 
never used it before. I think it is too dry, and a singer might not take it 
either” (43). The uniformity in the above statements is the fear that a sing- 
er would not take a basket made with other materials. The writer, how- 
ever, is aware of no case in which a singer refused a basket on these grounds. 
It is also significant that, in the manufacture of Paiute baskets frequently 
used by the Navaho, a different species of sumac is used and occasionally 


*t These statements, rendered in direct quotes, represent the interpreters’ translations. 
* Since it is clear, as Hill has pointed out, that the Navaho tend to ritualize the material 
world to a great extent, our problem of interpretation is one of degree. Hill, W. W., 1938, p. 
177. 
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willow is employed; further, the bundle is not of yucca, but of rope.™ 

In preparing the sumac for basketry, the women avoid stepping over 
this material (15, 41, 43). “No one can step over the plants you make 
baskets out of. If you did, they would break. The singer would not take 
that basket”’(41). “If anyone stepped over those plants, they would break” 
(15). In splitting the sumac, four women (15, 32, 41, 43) agreed that the 
material should not be held in the teeth, but one woman (41) did not abide 
by her belief. ““You can’t use your teeth to split these plants. If you do, 
your teeth will not stay for long” (15). “I think I got a toothache a week 
ago because I put a piece of sumac in my mouth to split it” (43); in split- 
ting the sumac in three parts, this woman held one section between her 
right cheek and shoulder in order to avoid placing the third section in her 
mouth. In the above statements, three elements seem important: (1) fear 
that “‘misbehavior” involving the sumac will cause it to break; (2) that 
breach of the restrictions will bar the baskets from ceremonial usage; (3) 
that injury to the basket maker will result. The following statements clear- 
ly indicate the attitude toward this material: “I am afraid of sumac because 
the singers use it all the time. It might make my arms sore’”’ (42). “Sumac 
is dangerous if a singer has used it in a sing when you are sick. All the 
people at the sing have to leave the plant alone for four days after” (32). 
“T can’t cut sumac because when I had Chiricahua Apache Wind Way sung 
over me, sumac was used”’ (15). Since a great variety of plants are employed 
for one purpose or another in song ceremonials, fear of a particular plant, 
sumac, on this ground alone seems to be a rationalization. 

During the actual manufacture of the baskets, the ritual restrictions are 
numerous and varied. In the coiling, the butt end of one rod must be placed 
against the tip of another (15, 32, 41, 43, 192). The following rationaliza- 
tions were given: “The butt ends of the rods are always put toward the 
center of the basket because this is the way the plant grows—from the cen- 
ter out” (41). “The basket should go like the plant grows” (39). That this 
method is not, from the technological point of view, a matter of convenience 
is shown by the statement of 192. “If you do this, the coil of the basket 
will get thinner all the time. But when you start a basket, the big end of the 
stick has to be toward the middle, and when you finish the rim the small 
end has to point out.” The obvious parallels to this butt-tip arrangement 
are to be found in the manufacture of ceremonial paraphernalia.™ 

When the design is being sewed, care must be taken to leave an opening, 


% Stewart, O. C., 1938, p. 26. 
% This “law” is observed in the making and depositing of prayer sticks, skinning a deer for 
a ceremonial buckskin, making the plumed wands, etc. Matthews, W., 1902, p. 6. 
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or “doorway,” in the decorative band. When used in ceremonials, this 
opening is oriented to the east. “A basket must have a doorway. If you put 
designs in all the way around, when you are finished you have no basket. 
The doorway is put in so the singers will know which way is east; this is the 
way he uses it. If you leave the doorway out, you will go blind” (15). 
Attitudes toward the “doorway” feature were brought out clearly when in- 
dividuals were given photographs of old baskets which were thought to be 
of Navaho manufacture. Those which lacked the “doorway” consistently 
brought forth comment. “This basket is big and wide—and it has a nice 
design. It is pretty, but not a good basket because there is no doorway”’ (41) 
Informant 3, a singer, stated, “I don’t know what to call a design like this. 
It is not Navaho work because there is no doorway in the design.”’ In prac- 
tice, however, baskets are used which lack the “‘doorway”’ feature in the 
design itself (as when the design is composed of four elements evenly dis- 
tributed in a radial arrangement). This lack is rationalized as follows: “The 
place where the rim is finished is part of the doorway. The singer goes by 
the place where the rim is finished more than by the doorway in the design” 
(15). ‘The place where the rim isfinished shows where the doorway is”’ (192). 
Parallels to the practice of leaving a “‘spirit opening” occur widely through- 
out the Southwest and frequently in Navaho culture, namely in weaving, 
pottery making and in numerous ritual practices. 

Care must be taken, when manufacturing baskets, that blood does not 
come into contact with them. “You can’t touch a basket with bloody 
hands—a singer couldn’t use it” (41). This women was much concerned, 
when she pricked her finger with an awl, as to whether blood got on her 
basket. ““You have to be careful about getting blood on baskets” (32). 

Finally, old baskets and scraps of the materials involved in basketry 
manufacture are not burned or simply thrown away. Informant 43 was 
observed to place scraps of waste material on a juniper bough out of reach 
of the sheep. ‘You have to take those pieces of plants away and put them in 
the shade where the sheep can’t bother them. You can’t burn them” (15). 
Old baskets are placed in trees or under rocks in the shade. ‘‘When a basket 
is old and no good any more, put it away in a shady place where the sheep 
will not step on it, and where no one will bother it” (41). ““When a basket 
gets real old, put it away under a tree in the shade”’ (192). All women agreed 
that mended baskets would not be accepted by a singer for ceremonial 
usage (15, 32, 41, 192). In event of death, baskets are never disposed of 
with the corpse, although other personal belongings are often placed in the 
grave. “Baskets can never be put with the dead. They are made for medi- 
cine—to cure sickness—you can’t put them with the dead (41). “Baskets 
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are made to cure people; they are not made for dead people”’ (192). “‘Bas- 
kets are medicine people. Medicine men always use them on sick persons to 
cure them; so I call them medicine people because they go with medicine” 
(15). The obvious parallels to these special methods of disposing of old bas- 
kets are to be found in the case of ritual paraphernalia. Ritual methods of 
disposal are afforded to sand paintings,” the Enemy Way rattle stick,” deer 
antlers at the conclusion of a hunt,?’ the yucca drum stick” and to the 
temporary hunting pipe.*® 

To summarize the foregoing, we may state that: (1) the use of basketry 
at the present time is wholly ceremonial; (2) the attitudes, in so far as these 
may be determined, toward baskets today are virtually identical with 
those manifested, in behavior and verbalization, toward articles of ritual 
paraphernalia; (3) by and large, the behavior toward basketry may be 
described as ‘‘sacred”’ or ritual rather than as “profane” or commonplace. 

Sanctions and Restrictions: Virtually every qualified adult Navaho (in 
the Ramah area, to be sure) when asked the question, ‘‘Why do the Navaho 
make or use baskets?”’ will answer, “We use baskets in sings.” It may there- 
fore be stated that the cultural goal*® is the production of, or the procuring 
of, baskets for use in ceremonials, and observation reveals that practically 
every basket attains this end. A basket is necessary for every full ceremo- 
nial, and none is considered diyin, “‘holy,”’ without it.* Primarily, then, 
basketry satisfies this very important ritual requirement. 

Since it has been shownabove that the manufacture of basketry is ritual- 
ized to a great degree, it would now seem important to inquire into the sanc- 
tions brought to bear on the basket maker which make her conform to 
these ritual requirements. Some sanctions are applied by the society 
through the medium of various of its members, while others operate from 
within the individual basket maker as a “conscience,” inculcated by con- 
ditioning and previous experience. It would seem, therefore, important to 
differentiate these two orders of control; sanctions of the first order the 
writer has termed “external sanctions,” while the latter may be designated 
for convenience ‘‘internal sanctions.” 

The singers seem to be the most important mechanisms for the applica- 


*% Matthews, W., 1902, p. 126. % Haile, Father Berard, 1938, p. 60. 

7 Hill, W. W., 1938, p. 113. 28 Matthews, W., 1902, p. 62. 

*° Tschopik, H., Jr., Navaho Pottery Making, Mss. 

% The writer uses the concept “cultural goal” in the sense defined by Merton. Merton, 
R. K., 1938, p. 672. 

3t The Franciscans state that “basketry is made exclusively for ceremonial use, and is an 
integral part of every rite, as none is holy without it.” Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 295. 
Actually, excerpts from the various ceremonials are held without the use of a basket. 
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tion of the external sanctions, since the acceptance or rejection of a given 
basket rests ultimately upon the decision of the singer. Although the data 
are not so complete as might be desired, the institutionalized rules, from 
the singer’s point of view (on the basis of which he either accepts or rejects 
the basket), may be summarized as follows: (1) there must be a “doorway”’, 
although the way in which this feature is conceived varies according to the 
individual; (2) the point at which the rim is finished must be readily dis- 
cernible; (3) the basket must be sewed in a counter-clockwise, “anti-sun- 
wise,” direction;® (4) the basket must be in good condition, and may not 
have been mended; (5) finally, it is necessary that the basket be water- 
tight so that it may be used in the ritual bath. Obviously this last require- 
ment is of a different order, since it has a purely utilitarian explanation. 
These, it appears, are the only requirements from the point of view of the 
singer; he is not concerned as to whether the basket maker observes the 
various ritual restrictions mentioned previously. Indeed, conversation with 
one singer (2) revealed that he was quite unaware that many of these re- 
strictions existed. In like manner, the basket maker, if we may judge from 
the statements which have been presented, is not fully aware of the code 
upon which the singer bases his choice. 

A second mechanism for the enforcement of the external sanctions is the 
inevitable phenomenon of public opinion. Comments on the photographs 
of Navaho baskets which were shown to the informants indicated that Nav- 
aho men as well as women (both basket makers and non-basket makers) are 
prone to renounce most deviations from the normal; for basketry values 
and standards are enforced and supported by a mythology and tradition 
which is common property of the community. Virtually every basketry 
feature has a mythologicalexplanation whichcontributes to “conservatism” 
and serves in addition to identify basketry with ritual. The following ex- 
cerpts may illustrate the point: “‘When the first woman to make a basket 
was working on one, she couldn’t figure out how to finish the rim. Finally 
Talking God came around and showed her a cedar branch. These leaves 
are braided just like the rim of a basket. This showed her how to do it” 
(192). “The Holy People made the turquoise basket and the turquoise 
rattle. After they left, the Navaho tried to make the turquoise basket, but 
they couldn’t. Then Talking God came along; he was very friendly, but he 
couldn’t talk. After a while he went off and came back with some sumac. 


% Whereas clockwise or “‘sunwise”’ direction is customary in Navaho ceremonialism, this 
basketry feature, which has an historical and technological explanation, is rationalized as 
follows: “You sew the basket this way (counter-clockwise when viewing concave surface) 
because when it is turned over to be used in a sing for a drum, it goes the right way” (192). 
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He brought it and showed it to the people—he held theplant up and cleaned 
off the branches and leaves, split it open, and started coiling it” (1). In 
addition, the mythological origin of basketry is an integral part of the origin 
of some curing ceremonials. The unformalized tradition of the past is anoth- 
er aspect which seems to contribute to the conservatism of public opinion: 
“Tn the old days, all Navaho baskets had a good sewing. Now the stitches 
are too rough”’ (32). “Nowadays women put designs in their baskets so they 
block the doorway. They didn’t do that in the old days, and I don’t think 
it is right’ (15). 

The internal sanctions may be said to be of two orders: (1) cultural re- 
strictions (which seem to be shared by and recognized by the basket makers 
as a specialized group) ;* (2) personal or inter-personal restrictions (which 
are peculiar to one or more individuals, and which have been transmitted 
as the result of special inter-personal relationships, but are not shared by 
all basket makers). Some of the cultural restrictions have been discussed 
above. They operate to make the basket makers as a class conform to cer- 
tain patterns of behavior, yet the code which they enforce is generally 
unrecognized, in all details, by non-basket makers. Breach of these restric- 
tions is thought either to injure the basket makers, to damage her product 
or materials, or to make the basket unacceptable for ceremonial usage; as 
pointed out above, the last belief (and, of course, the other two as well) is 
contrary to observed fact. The thesis here presented is that fear of the ex- 
ternal sanctions, coupled with the identification of basketry with ritual, 
has in large measure produced these restrictions, and that the processes 
may still be observed as operative. These processes seem to be observable 
in the following case histories relating to the origin of the personal or inter- 
personal restrictions. 

Basket makers generally admitted that baskets might be mended, al- 
though mended baskets would not be accepted for ceremonial usage (14, 
32, 41, 43). Informant 15, however, related the following: “A basket can 
never be mended. If a basket gets a hole in it and you mend it, you will go 
blind. My paternal aunt and I used to send our worn out baskets to Zufi 
women to have them mended. One of these Zufii women died right after, 
maybe because she mended the basket.’’ Both of the women sharing this 
belief denied that baskets might be mended, although this belief seems to 
be peculiar to them alone. 

As stated above, either Yucca baccata (“big yucca”) or Yucca glauca 
(“little yucca’’) may be used in basketry, although there seems to be a pref- 


% The term “restriction” is here used as a translation of the Navaho concept bahd3id, 
“for it there is fear or reverence.” 
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erence for the former species. The following case, related by 15, explains 
why three women gave up the use of “little yucca” in their basketry. 
‘‘When I used to make baskets all the time, I used to use some little yucca, 
but mostly I used big yucca. Two summers ago I did hand-trembling and 
then I knew that little yucca didn’t belong in the baskets.™ Felipe’s wife 
(41) was sick, and while I was doing hand-trembling for her, I pulled a 
basket that she had just finished out of a sack. This basket was made with 
little yucca. In this way I knew that this was what had made her sick, and 
so she had Blessing Way.” On the basis of this diagnosis, both women (15 
and 41) gave up the use of Yucca glauca; in addition, 41 has transmitted 
this belief to her daughter (178). It seems quite possible that singers and 
diagnosticians have been influential in the development and spread of these 
restrictions. In at least two cases, singers advised basket makers to stop 
manufacturing baskets altogether on the assumption that the materials 
were making them sick (15, 41). 

Due to the restrictions placed, then, on the culturally acceptable pro- 
cedures in the basketry craft—which indeed seem to be as heavily stressed 
as the cultural goal itself—there has been a tendency for women to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of baskets. Since the writer has dealt with this par- 
ticular aspect of the problem elsewhere, it seems unnecessary to treat it 
further here;* instead we must inquire into the ways in which the present 
demand for baskets is satisfied in the Ramah community. 

Supply and Demand: Matthew states that the Navaho buy most of their 
baskets from other tribes and that ‘“‘they would probably lose the art of 
basketry altogether if they did not require certain kinds to be used in the 
rites . . .”6 Similarly, the Franciscans point out that “‘for reasons of their 
own, the Navaho are perfectly agreeable to the competition of their neigh- 
bors among whom basketry flourishes sufficiently to allow the Navaho 
weaver to retire.’’*’ In the Ramah community relatively large numbers of 
baskets of Ute and Paiute manufacture are sold by traders to the local 
Navaho, who now use these “foreign’’ baskets in their song ceremonials.** 
These baskets, manufactured according to Navaho ritual requirements, 
supply the demand which the Ramah basket makers are unable (or rather 


* Informant 15 here refers to a method of divination described by Wyman, L. C., 1936, 
pp. 236-247. 

% Tschopik, H., Jr., 1938, pp. 257-262. 

% Matthews, W., 1897, pp. 18-19. 

37 Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 292. 

38 Stewart has presented a brief description of the Ute and Paiute baskets made for 
Navaho consumption. Stewart, O. C., 1938, pp. 26-28. 
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unwilling) to fulfill themselves.*® Within the year which elapsed between 
July, 1936 and July, 1937, the two leading trading stores in Ramah to- 
gether sold some twenty Paiute baskets for use in Navaho ceremonials. 
During this same period of time, Ramah Navaho basket makers together 
produced some twenty-two baskets.*° Kluckhohn has shown that during a 
six-month sample period in 1937, 120 full song ceremonials were held in the 
Ramah area,*' whereas during a year sample period we have a record of but 
42 new baskets.” 

In view of the considerable ceremonial demand for, and the inadequate 
supply of, baskets in the Ramah region, the favorable attitudes toward the 
Paiute baskets are interesting. ‘‘Paiute baskets are very good ones; they 
are just like our work” (41). “There are some differences between Navaho 
and Paiute baskets, but the Paiute baskets are better and have tighter 
stitches” (32). 

Recently, there has been a tendency on the part of some of the younger 
Navaho women to take up the manufacture of baskets and to ignore com- 
pletely the institutional procedures. Since most of these women and girls 
lack formal training, this present tendency would seem to signalize the 
breakdown of the traditional basketry craft. “I learned to make baskets 
about two years ago, but my mother was dead then. I just picked it up by 
looking at baskets’”’ (75). A similar account was obtained from 202. This 
change in attitude is clearly brought out in the statement of 43. “I have 
done all the things they told me not to do, and my basket comes out like a 
basket.” 

It may be asked, therefore, what are the individual ‘“‘motivations” which 
prompt the younger Navaho women of today to manufacture baskets, since 
they tend to ignore many of the traditional requirements? In answer to the 
question “‘Why do you make baskets?’’, the unanimous reply of the various 
basket makers was ‘“‘to make money” (37, 75, 178, 43). “I wanted to learn 
so that I could make some money” (178); “‘I started making baskets so I 
could make some money” (75). It is clear, then, that in this instance individ- 


%° By “manufactured according to Navaho ritual requirements” the writer means the 
institutional requirements as envisaged by the singer; as pointed out above, these are not 
identical with those observed by the basket makers themselves. Stewart has pointed out in a 
recent note that “whereas numerous regulations encumber and discourage the Navaho basket- 
makers, the Ute and Paiute reported only one ritualistic rule.’’ Stewart, O. C., 1938A, p. 759. 

4° Informant 41 manufactured twelve, 43 four, 178 two, other basket makers together four. 

“ Kluckhohn, C., 1938, pp. 262-263. 

* A new basket is not, of course, required for every ceremonial. 

** As pointed out earlier, the greater number of active basket makers belong to the 
younger age grades. 
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ual “motivation” does not coincide with the cultural goal (the production 
of baskets for ceremonial usage). This fact suggests an apparently impor- 
tant function of basketry—its relations with Navaho “economics.” 

Function:“ The “economic” functions of basketry must not be under- 
estimated. Like silver jewelry and like blankets, baskets represent a form 
of insurance. To the individual basket makers they comprise an important 
source of income, since the prices paid by the Navaho are rather consider- 
able. Sample prices are:* a yearling sheep; a plain silver bracelet plus a dol- 
lar cash (41); a second-hand pendleton blanket (worth $16.00 new); an 
unbroken horse (178); five dollars cash; four dollars cash; two young goats 
(43); four dollars; a yearling sheep (15). In addition, baskets are frequent- 
ly pawned by the Navaho in the neighboring trading posts, where they 
bring from two and a half to three dollars; they are also frequently sold or 
traded among non-basket making individuals for cash or livestock (15, 41, 
43). Again, Kluckhohn states that a basket is an inevitable portion of the 
fee paid to a singer who sings all night;*? and likewise, Kluckhohn and 
Wyman state that a basket is the normal perquisite of the helper who as- 
sists in the ritual bath.** It may be stated, therefore, that baskets comprise 
a potential source of wealth, and, as such, may perform certain important 
functions.*® 

Finally, it must be pointed out that baskets apparently perform certain 
“social”’ functions, and that these seem to derive in part from the “eco- 
nomic’”’ functions. Since baskets are articles of economic value as well as of 
ritual importance, they appear to be considered suitable objects for gifts. 
Baskets are frequently given away to non-related individuals. In one in- 
stance, 3 (an aged singer) presented 12 with a basket, and when asked the 
reason for this, replied, ‘‘He is just my friend.” In another instance, 39 pre- 
sented 12 with a basket, and gave the same explanation for his behavior. 


In Linton’s terminology, the function of any culture element is an expression of its 
relations to things within the social-cultural configuration. Linton. R., 1936, p. 404. 

48 No Navaho made baskets are sold to the traders (15, 41, 43, 178), and there is no 
tourist trade in the Ramah area. 

46 The traders ask from three and a half to four and a half dollars for new Paiute baskets, 
depending on the size. 

47 K]uckhohn, C., 1938, p. 367, fn. He adds (p. 368) that when a sing is held once, “the 
patient is considered to have a right to have the ceremonial repeated three times for a con- 
ventionalized gift of calico and a basket.” 

48 Kluckhohn, C., and Wyman, L. C., 1940. 

4° In speaking of the skill of the transvestite, especially in weaving, pottery and basketry 
making, Hill states, ““The last three pursuits contribute substantially to their wealth, as espe- 
cially are basketry and pottery making restricted techniques and they are able to trade these 
products extensively with their own and other peoples.” Hill, W. W., 1935, p. 275. 


no 
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It is not impossible that the function of these gifts is to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship relationships. 

Within the family group, baskets are frequently loaned or given away as 
gifts. “Sometimes, when you have a poor relative who is sick and is going to 
have a sing, you give him a basket if you have one”’ (32). In one case, 15 
loaned one of her baskets to her son to be used when he had Chiricahua 
Apache Wind Way sung over him two years ago. He had no basket of his 
own, and he did not pay his mother for the use of it.*° In another instance, 
43 loaned a basket to her mother (11) for use in a ceremonial, and received 
no payment. These instances of loans and gifts of baskets within the family 
in all probability serve to strengthen the solidarity of the family group. 

Finally, it has been pointed out frequently that singers tend to give 
baskets away almost as rapidly as they accumulate them.®' Kluckhohn 
points out that “The singer is expected to be more than usually hospitable 
and to give liberally to friends and relatives, particularly perhaps to old 
people, the fees and presents which he receives. A singer who was too pros- 
perous would be regarded with reserve and would often be suspected of 
witchcraft.” It is not improbable, since virtually every basket comes ul- 
timately into the hands of a singer, that the singer is to be considered as a 
mechanism for the distribution of wealth, and the witchcraft accusation as 
a rationalization after the fact; conclusive evidence to support this thesis, 
however, is wanting. 

Summary: (1) the use of baskets in the Ramah community has con- 
tinued, although the manufacture of them by the Navaho themselves has 
almost ceased. 


(2) Basketry is now identified with ritual practice: the patterns of behavior 
and attitudes toward baskets are similar to if not identical with, those man- 
ifested toward other objects of ritual paraphernalia. It is not impossible 
that baskets symbolize the very efficacy of the ceremonialism toward which 
Navaho life is oriented. 


(3) A quantity and variety of sanctions are brought to bear on the basket 
maker, although, due to a recent breakdown of the institutionalized craft, 
there is a tendency on the part of the younger women to ignore many of 
these. 


5° Kluckhohn and Wyman point out that in instances of loaned baskets for ceremonial 
usage, the singer is paid extra in order to compensate for the basket which ordinarily he would 
receive. Kluckhohn, C., and Wyman, L. C., 1940. 

51 Matthews states, “The basket is one of the perquisites of the shaman when the rites 
are done; but he, in turn, must give it away .. .’’ Matthews, W., 1897, p. 211. 
® Kluckhohn, C., 1939, p. 80. 
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(4) Aside from its function in ritual, basketry seems to perform certain im- 
portant “economic” functions as well as some important “social” functions. 
NAVAHO BASKETRY AT THE CLOSE OF THE BOSQUE REDONDO PERIOD 

At the termination of the Navaho captivity period at Fort Sumner, sev- 
eral forms of baskets were manufactured: (1) the coiled basketry tray; (2) 
a coiled and pitch-covered water bottle; (3) a wicker gathering basket. The 
number of women engaged in manufacturing baskets at this timeis extreme- 
ly difficult to determine. Of the five living individuals classed in generation 
IV (individuals having married grandchildren), but three (32, 169, 192) are 
of sufficient age to have participated in the culture of the period at present 
being discussed. Whereas, it is realized, the available body of genealogical 
material is statistically inadequate to afford valid conclusions, there is re- 
cord of eleven individuals making basketry who are to be classed in the 
generation IV group; in the great majority of cases, however, this informa- 
tion was not available. It may possibly be significant that the mothers of 
the five living women of this age group all manufactured basketry, since 
informants 32, 169 and 192 maintained that “in the old days, a lot more 
women made baskets”’ (32). It should also be mentioned that there was no 
specialization of labor at this time, and that a given basket maker made all 
three forms. 

During this period, before the full impact of our own material culture 
had made itself felt to any great degree, baskets were used for a variety of 
purposes. The coiled basketry water bottle was used regularly for trans- 
porting water (15, 32, 192). In ceremonials and in weddings this form served 
as a container for water, when water was required, and served the purpose 
now accomplished by a metal bucket today (15, 32, 192). The wicker gather- 
ing basket was used exclusively in the collecting of yucca fruit and wild 
edible seeds (7, 32, 169, 192). 

At this time, the coiled basketry tray was used for a variety of purposes. 
Its most important usage seems to have been as a food container (7, 15, 32, 
192). “People used to eat out of baskets all the time. When I was a little 
girl I used to eat corn bread and mush of wild seeds out of a basket” (32). 
In gathering, these trays served as receptacles into which the wild seeds 
were beaten and winnowed (32, 169, 192). Later, the seeds of certain edible 
wild plants were parched in old basketry trays (15, 32, 169, 192). At plant- 
ing time the seed corn was frequently carried in these receptacles (15, 192). 
In certain dice games, the dice were tossed in a basket (2, 16). Although 
comparable data on ritual usage is not available for this period, there is 
little reason to suppose that the ceremonial usages were significantly differ- 
ent from the ones described for the present day. 
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We must now inquire into the meaning attached to baskets at the close 
of the Bosque Redondo era; although the difficulties involved in this inquiry 
are patent, the statements of the older informants furnish us with bits of 
information which may serve as a basis for this interpretation. The evidence 
seems to indicate that the patterns of behavior, even at this time, were dif- 
ferentiated with reference to the ceremonial and utilitarian baskets. Inform- 
ants maintained unanimously that no ritual was associated with the man- 
ufacture of the wicker gathering baskets (21, 32, 169, 192). “It was not like 
a medicine basket—you could do anything” (32). With regard to the coiled 
basketry water bottles, the attitudes and opinions of informants differed. 
“When you make water bottles, you can do anything you want to”’ (192). 
Informant 32 was in agreement with this point of view. On the other hand 
15 asserted, ““When you make water bottles, you have to be careful like 
when you make medicine baskets. This is because they use the same plants.”’ 
This latter statement seems most significant; it is quite probable that ritual 
attitudes are occasionally manifested toward the coiled water bottles and 
not toward the wicker gathering baskets because of the technological simi- 
larity of the former with the medicine baskets.™ 

With respect to the coiled basketry tray, the attitudes seem to have been 
differentiated primarily on the basis of usage. Form seems not to have en- 
tered in as a consideration of importance in this regard. ‘“‘The food baskets 
were just like the medicine baskets—doorway and all—only the sewing was 
better in the old days” (32). “The singers used the same kind of baskets in 
the old days that we used to eat out of. The food baskets had designs too; 
there were no baskets made especially to eat out of or to use in sings’’ (192). 

Yet in spite of this identity of form, the behavior toward these “‘sacred”’ 
and “profane” baskets seems to have been quite distinct. Food baskets and 
ceremonial baskets were treated as discrete objects; whereas bloody food 
was frequently placed in food baskets, blood was never allowed to touch a 
ceremonial basket (32, 192).* “It was all right to handle a food basket with 
bloody hands, but not a medicine basket” (32). Again, whereas baskets to- 
day are never allowed to come into contact with fire, glowing coals were at 
this time actually placed in old baskets in order to parch wild seeds and to 
roast pifion nuts (32, 169, 192). Finally, although baskets at the present 
time are never disposed of with the dead, archaeological evidence indicates 
that graves of this period not infrequently contain baskets.® By and large, 
one gets the impression that the multiplicity of ritual restrictions connected 


53 The materials and technological processes are identical for all Ramah Navaho baskets 
produced in the coiled technique. 
% According to 192, a soup made of sheep blood was frequently eaten from baskets. 
5° Information supplied by Dr. A. V. Kidder. 
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with basketry manufacture is a rather recent development. Informant 192 
stated that there were not many things she “‘could not do”’ in the “old 
days.” Similarly, 15 remarked, ‘“There are so many things that I can’t do 
when I make baskets, that I don’t know what I can do and what I cannot 
do anymore.” 

To determine the function of basketry at the close of the Bosque Re- 
dondo era, we must lapse into little more than conjecture. The individual 
seems to have been ‘“‘motivated”’ primarily by the desire to produce baskets 
for domestic use. ‘‘We made baskets to eat out of; there weren’t many dishes 
in those days” (32). “The people didn’t have a lot of dishes like they do 
today”’ (192). In view of the fact, then, that a great many more women were 
basket makers at this time, and that baskets were commonplace articles of 
material culture, it seems unlikely that the “economic’’ functions of bas- 
ketry were as prominent during the period being discussed as they are today. 
This likelihood is increased in view of the fact that baskets could not have 
had the rarity value which they enjoy at the present time. Since, as we have 
seen, the “social” functions of basketry today appear to depend in large 
measure on the “economic” function as well as upon present attitudes and 
values, it seems rather unlikely that these were of equal importance in the 
past. There is, however, at present little concrete evidence to support this 
view. 

Summary: (1) A range of forms were manufactured by Navaho basket 
makers at the close of the Bosque Redondo era, and the craft was pursued 
by a proportionately larger number of women than is true at the present 
time. 


(2) Baskets were formerly used for a far greater variety of purposes than 
they are today. 

(3) A duality of attitudes toward basketry existed, ranging from the “‘sa- 
cred’”’ ceremonial baskets on the one hand to the “profane” culinary and 
gathering baskets on the other. The manufacture of all baskets seems to 
have been surrounded by fewer ritual restrictions in the past than is true at 
the present time. 


(4) Whereas little may be said of the function of basketry in the past, it is 
to be suspected that the “economic”’ functions—and possibly also the “‘so- 
cial” functions—were formerly of less importance than they are today. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Of three types of baskets formerly manufactured by the Navaho, but one 
form has persisted in use to the present time. What factors, we may inquire, 
have led to the preservation of this one form and to the extinction of the 
others? This question, the writer believes, may be answered by an examina- 
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tion of the data relating to the coiled basketry tray at two points in its his- 
tory. For we discover that while “form” has remained stable, “use,” 
“meaning” and (in part) “function” have changed.* 

Three events of an historical nature seem to have shaped the destiny of 
coiled basketry in Navaho culture. The first—a phenomenon which we can- 
not here attempt to explain—is an initial association in the Southwest of 
basketry with ritual behavior.*’ Second, after the southward migrations of 
the ancestral Navaho into the southwestern area, contact with Pueblo 
peoples determined originally the form of basketry in Navaho culture. The 
writer has demonstrated elsewhere that Navaho coiled basketry must be of 
Pueblo inspiration, since the form common to both peoples is not found— 
within the limits of present knowledge—to the north of the Pueblo plateau. 
Finally, contact with our material culture at Bosque Redondo and else- 
where extinguished the utilitarian usages of the water bottle and the gather- 
ing basket, thereby extinguishing the necessity that these forms continue 
to be manufactured. Linton states that ‘usage always involves a selection 
of certain potentialities and a neglect of others.’’® In this particular in- 
stance, the factors which seem to have governed usage are in part of an 
historical nature and in part due to the “‘meaning”’ initially associated with 
basketry in the Southwest. 

With the passing of the utilitarian needs, baskets became “rarity ob- 
jects.” This fact, coupled with the initial association of basketry with ritual, 
seems to have caused the coiled basketry tray alone to survive for ceremon- 
ial purposes. Furthermore, in recent years—presumably because of the 
increasing impact of our civilization—there appears to have arisen in the , 
Ramah area an almost hysterical emphasis on the ceremonial aspects of 
Navaho life.*° The identification of basketry with ritual, and the emphasis 
on ritual per se, seems to have led to the ritualization of the Navaho bas- 
ketry craft to an extent unparalleled in the writer’s knowledge. This fact, 
in turn, has enhanced the value of basketry to the degree where it is 
enabled to perform certain “economic” and “‘social” functions. In conclud- 
ing, with reference to the data here presented, we must agree most whole- 
heartedly with Linton’s proposition that “use” and “‘meaning’’ are more 
closely related to one another than either is to “form”; that “function” 


seems to derive particularly from “‘meaning”’.*! 


5 Linton states that there is a tendency for “form to persist with only minor changes in 
the face of much more marked changes in meaning and function.” Linton, R., 1936, p. 419. 

57 An examination of W. D. Strong’s analysis of Southwestern society (1927) reveals this 
association of baskets with ritual among the Papago (p. 38), Pima (p. 39), Hopi (p. 41), Zufi 
(p. 42), and western Keres (p. 44). 

58 Tschopik, H., Jr., 1939, pp. 105-130. 59 Linton, R., 1936, p. 408. 
6 Kluckhohn, C., 1938, p. 359. % Linton, R., 1936, p. 410. 
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THE CHARACTER AND HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN UTE PEYOTE RITE By MARVIN K. OPLER 


ERY little is known about the usage of peyote in Southern Ute society. 

Published statements which allude to Ute peyotism at all usually do so 
only in the most casual and perfunctory manner. The few scattered refer- 
ences now available vary from brief mention of the rite among the Ute! to 
random doubts that it ever existed in a Ute setting. Even in our most recent 
and thorough survey on the general subject of peyote, Weston La Barre 
apparently determines the inception of this type of ceremonial among the 
Southern Ute largely by inference. On the one hand, La Barre offers a 
chronological outline of the diffusion of peyotism in which the rite is intro- 
duced among the Northern and Southern Ute from Cheyenne sources;* 
elsewhere in the same paper it is stated that the Northern Ute received the 
ceremony from the Sioux.* Since some doubt exists regarding the incidence 
of peyote among the Southern Ute in point of time, and since both Chey- 
enne and Sioux are credited with its introduction into the Ute scene, the 
present paper will relate, largely in terms of informants’ accounts, when 
peyotism was introduced among the Southern Ute, how the cult took hold 
at the two agency-centers, Ignacio and Towaoc, and what the psychological 
appeal of peyote ritual was for the three bands of the Southern Ute who 
adopted it.* 

1 Ruth Shonle, Peyote: The Giver of Visions (American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, 1925), 
p. 53. The Ute are mentioned as marking the western limit of the cult in 1919, when, accord- 
ing to Shonle’s data, over 50% of the Ute used peyote. 

2 Weston La Barre, The Peyote Cult (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, no. 19, 
Yale University Press, 1938), p. 122. La Barre traces the spread of peyotism from Kiowan 
sources to the Southern Cheyenne (1885) and hence to the Northern Cheyenne (before 1900); 
according to the outline, the Northern Cheyenne were responsible, ostensibly, for the intro- 
duction of peyotism among the Southern Ute in 1910 and among the Northern Ute in 1916; 
the Sioux possibly received the rite in 1909-1910 and passed it down to the Uintah-Ouray. 
(The latter are Northern Ute, of course.) 

3 Op. cit., p. 120: “A Sioux introduced peyote to the Uintah and Ouray Agency. The Ute 
around Fort Duchesne have used peyote ‘on the sly’ since before 1916; the cult was vigorous 
around Randlette, Utah, by the spring of 1916.” Then, writing more generally of the Great 
Basin, La Barre continues: “Little is known of these groups but possibly Cheyenne teaching is 
responsible; Southern Ute visited Oklahoma peyote groups as early as 1910 according to 
information of Dr Parsons.” 

‘ The data for this paper are a part of material gathered in researches among the Southern 
Ute Indians of Colorado on two field-trips in 1936 and 1937. This research was made possible 
by Columbia University with additional aid from the Social Science Research Council. Special 
thanks are due Dr Ruth Benedict and Dr Ralph Linton who saw the need for such inquiry 
and encouraged an earlier interest of the author in Ute ethnology. 
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My first visit to native camps around the Ute Mountain sub-agency in 
Towaoc, Colorado, left no doubt that a peyote cult flourished there at the 
western end of the Consolidated (or Southern) Ute Reservation. In nearly 
every tent were displayed peyote gourd rattles of Kiowa type, canes, and 
peyote drumsticks in great abundance. I was looking for K——- B——, the 
only available Towaoc Ute who spoke English fluently, and the first time I 
saw my future interpreter, he too was under the spell of peyote. “I had be- 
gun to ache in my limbs,” he said, ‘‘so I took peyote tea my sister brewed 
for me. I sang all night and prayed to get well.”” K——— went on, after a gen- 
erous recital of peyote songs,® to extol the vitality as well as the virtue of 
the peyote cult at Towaoc. At their last meeting, the cult had cured a visit- 
ing Navajo of paralysis in both legs: 


He came to my camp. I said we would try to cure him with peyote. “If it 
works,—good! If not, you can go to someone else.”” On Saturday, the peyote-eaters 
had a meeting. We sang for the Navajo. Then at twelve o’clock, midnight, that 
Navajo stretched his legs and said,‘‘Fifty dollars on my black horse.”’ We had fixed 
him so that he could walk. 


His sister E confirmed this story and proudly exhibited a large peyote 
plant she was growing in a flowerpot. “I water it once a week,” she told me, 
“so that it will be a chief peyote someday.”’ The following Saturday there 


was a peyote meeting for K——, who had already suffered four serious 
breakdowns from tuberculosis. 
That first meeting with K——— lasted all day and netted a full and vivid 


account of the peyote cult among the western, or Weminutc, band of the 
Southern Ute, now located at Towaoc. In a sudden burst of generosity, 
K—— gave me one of the many drumsticks he had been using: 


Take this. It is yours now. Peyote will give you our straight Indian way. Peyote 
will give you good brains. That is what the old peyote doctors tell us in the peyote 
meetings and what I tell you now. It is the peyote way to think straight and help 
people. When you eat it, you think of nothing but good. You think how to help 
all people. 

John Peehart taught it to us, coming down here from the Northern Ute country. 
L—— and B——, our strongest peyote leaders picked it up from the Northern Ute, 
too. That was around 1931. Now it is our Indian meeting where we pray to god in 
the Indian way. We have our meeting here nearly every Saturday night .. . 

Sam Loganberry, a Sioux, also brought in peyote. His other name was Cactus 
Pete. That was earlier, around 1916, but Cactus Pete never got peyote started here. 


5 Many of the songs I had heard earlier as peyote songs on the Mescalero Reservation. 
Heyowiniho, John Wilson’s famous song, among them. 
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’ His way was crooked and he did tricks with peyote not in the straight Indian way. 
. Not, he, but John Peehart, was our first teacher. We never took it from him. 
There is nothing crooked the way we hold our meeting. You eat it and then you 
see things. You see all over the world. You see what is going to happen. You see 
; ahead into the future. L———- and B—— are shamans. (The informant called them 
, by the native term, pé’rat, or shaman.) They can help people, too, in the peyote 
meetings. We can cure sickness with it in the Indian way. 

When Cactus Pete lost out here, he went over to Ignacio and got peyote started 
there. Our way is more like the Indian church where we help people and cure the 
sick. 

: In much the same way, K——— told me, the Towaoc Ute argued the case for 


peyote with the Protestant missionary and the visiting Catholic priest. 

That peyote encountered no native opposition anywhere at Towaoc was 
attested by the Indian policeman who described its inception in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Four or five years ago, we people used to have trouble with whiskey. Peyote was 
just getting a foothold then. Now we have peyote and it helps the people go straight. 
They have it here on a Saturday night to cure the sick and make them well again. 
Some white people will tell you that it makes the Indian crazy, but we don’t think 
so. Here we all eat it. Sometimes I take ten or twenty buttons myself, but still I 
drive the truck and work just the same. We never crave it. We just take it in a good 
way. Most of us have been eating peyote for about five years and it doesn’t affect 
us. We started up peyote here about 1931 when the Northern Ute showed us how 
to use it. 

Subsequent field-work at Towaoc indicated that these attitudes toward 
peyote were universal. There the leading shamans had joined forces in a 
peyote cult with curative, prophetic and moral functions. The primary pur- 
pose of the cult was to combat illness, but secondary functions included 
looking ahead into the future, inducing dreams and visions of power, the pro- 
hibition against alchohol at any time, and the assumption of curing power 
by all adherents in the meetings devoted to curing. Here the natural poten- 
cy of the plant, peyote, was translated into supernatural power to be shared 
in varying degrees by all members who worked in and through the cult. Per- 
haps the most striking fact for the fieldworker was the ease with which one 
could obtain data on peyote and actually observe cult activities at Towaoc. 
Coming as I had from the eastern, or Ignacio, agency of the Southern Ute, 
I was prepared to find the cult struggling at Towaoc in the sub-rosa light of 
illegality. Instead one found the older, and from the native point of view, 
more respected and colorful members of the Weminutc band exerting a pro- 
found moral influence through mechanisms set up in the cult for preaching 
the virtues of native supernaturalism and native sentiments. 
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It must not be assumed, however, that peyote ritual, single-handed, had 
wrought the miracle of a total cultural rebirth at Towaoc. Indeed, there has 
never been a cultural rebirth at Towaoc in the sense of reviving an aborigi- 
naily functioning culture. By 1931, as we have seen, the modern community 
staunchly supported the peyote movement; but it was a modern commu- 
nity already poised in the direction of cultural reaction by a long and bitter 
experience in reservation history that had no equal at the Ignacio, or east- 
ern, agency of Southern Ute lands. The Towaoc Indian had long been ripe 
for escape from an intolerable social environment and thoroughly expe- 
rienced in the defense of his cultural heritage. Peyote was, indeed, thoroughly 
integrated at Towaoc in contrast to the situation found at Ignacio, but it 
was integrated because of a total cultural setting favorable to its whole- 
hearted adoption. The current value of the ceremonial in strengthening 
social solidarity through religious mechanisms, in combining and com- 
pounding feeling against missionary influence, and in forming a solid defense 
of native sentiments had made peyote at Towaoc, despite its recent intro- 
duction, the center of a powerful movement of cultural reaction.® 

The Ignacio attitude toward peyote, despite the fact of acceptance there 
over a decade earlier, lacked the same intensity and widespread appeal that 
the cult enjoyed at Towaoc. In the first place, it required two field-trips to 
obtain a full and satisfying account of peyote among the two eastern bands, 
the Mowatsi and Kapota, located in and around Ignacio. Nor was there the 
same unanimity of favorable feeling toward peyotism at Ignacio as was 
noted at Towaoc. Indeed, the typical and prejudicial account was the fol- 
lowing told by a firm opponent of the cult: 

There is quite a group of peyote-eating men and women over at Towaoc. Here 
(at Ignacio) they are only about twenty people who bother with peyote at all. 
They used to pay about $400 for a sack of two hundred buttons. That’s the way the 
Northern Ute at Whiterocks went broke; they were well-fixed in cattle, but they 
just didn’t care; their peyote group lost everything they had with that medicine. 


® The author has been asked many times whether Towaoc presents the picture of a 
“functioning culture,’’ i.e., functioning in the aboriginal sense. The answer is, of course, that 
any culture possessing vitality is more or less functionally integrated whether in contact with 
neighboring cultures or in isolation. However, the question really involves, not the fact of 
functioning, but its quality or direction. The aboriginal society cannot function unaltered at 
Towaoc in the reservation setting. For one thing, the older economic way of life has been de- 
stroyed at Towaoc and the half-way stop between individualistic white farming and herding, 
and the primitive hunting band economy of the Weminutc has never been actually provided 
in terms acceptable to the native mind. Agency supervision is viewed as unwelcome interfer- 
ence in native affairs. In view of his unstable position, economic and social, the Towaoc native 
is looking backward, seeking an escape into a past which is actually unobtainable. Peyote 
offers such an escape and one in which the whole community can share. 
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1ad They stay up all night and act like drunks. They do anything they want to girls 
has then. They throw up, sick. We went to B——- C——’s once when they were having 
igi- a meeting and the girls were acting as if drunk. E——- C—— is our best pé’rat 
ity (shaman) and he doesn’t like peyote. He never ate it because he’s got power inside 
Me himself. It could hurt him more than an ordinary man. The Indian doctor has 

something inside,—his power,—and if this were sickened by peyote, it would kill 
ter the shaman in anger. It’s like a tiny human with legs and all. Then he’d get sick, 
ai because of this power. 
ipe They had trouble getting it started here. B—— C- and N—— helped them 
€- start peyote. T——- B——- and his family began to use it . .. My father and J-—— 
aly B—— were dead set against it. Cactus Pete, a Sioux Indian had brought it in from 
it Oklahoma. The reason it never got started here in a big way was because that 
le- button cost 50¢ or more. Then when someone announced a meeting each member 
ng had to bring about $5.00 worth of groceries for himself and his family. Those gro- 
m- ceries,—canned corn, canned peaches and apricots, figs and fruit and beef,—cost 
se a lot of money. 
wei Peyote-eaters say they aren’t supposed to drink wine or whiskey. They say 

these drinks can kill them, but the others come right back and say that peyote 

makes you blind. It started here about the time the World War started. I heard 
ae the Ku Klux Klan was sweeping over the country then, too. At Towaoc, peyote 
at started only a few years back. It’s a kind of religious meeting,—an Indian church. 
to There was a Mexican church in Ignacio with a pastor named Ricos. The peyote 
ls, group tried to connect up with him. They wanted to use it there in the church just 
he the same way as they have it at their own meetings, but Ricos turned it down. 
as Some of us don’t like it because it costs so much and some are afraid of what 
I - might happen if they took it. If they force young girls to join peyote and they eat 

it, then they want more. What if that girl’s husband didn’t belong? Why, they 
- might fight over it and she would leave him. Or she would find another young man 
1 at the meeting. That happened to a young fellow who lives north of my camp. It 
he breaks up the home. 
oa The pé’rat and the peyote crowd form factions against each other. A good 
ss shaman could look right through another doctor, they say. He’d see the power an- 

other doctor had inside. In peyote meetings they could fight back and forth in this 
a way. That is why the peyote members died off quicker than the pé’rat at Ignacio. 
at They were always fighting because the peyote members claimed they could see 
th right through you. 
a Maybe they use peyote mixed with bone and flesh for love-medicine over at 
“4 Towaoc. I’m not sure of this, but I know they mash peyote into lemon extract to 
s, make a drink, a kind of Nehi pop that gets you drunk; any way, the peyote group 
ed just cures those who are members here. I have heard of it used against rheumatism 
or- and tuberculosis. At Towaoc, almost all of them use it. Today I don’t think they 
ve use it so much at Ignacio because it’s illegal to send in the mail. 

A similar attitude was expressed by another informant: 


_ 
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They used to have peyote here, but most of the Ignacio Ute didn’t like it. 
B—— C—— and Isaac C—— and N - were the Ignacio Utes who helped most 
in getting it started. Isaac’s brother, E C——, is our best doctor and he didn’t 
think peyote was such a good thing. He told Isaac and the others that he didn’t 
believe in peyote. That was back in 1917 when it got started here by Cactus Pete 
bringing the ceremony to Ignacio. But Isaac wouldn’t stop. He led the peyote 
crowd until the government stepped in and almost stopped it in 1920. 

They sat around eating a lot of those buttons. I never tried it because I didn’t 
believe in it. Isaac didn’t like it when the govermnent stepped in, so N—— took 
over the leadership. This peyote used to grow south of the Apache and down into the 
northern part of old Mexico. Once the ceremony was started here by that Sioux 
Indian, they got peyote from the Uintah and Ouray Utes or from Oklahoma. 
Sometimes Mexicans would bring the peyote in; there was one Mexican who used 
to carry the buttons in a strap inside his shirt. Most of us claimed it was just a 
business for money—selling those buttons. Even E——- C warned that it was 
just for money; he didn’t like to see his younger brother mixed up with those things. 

They used the same kind of ceremony as the Oklahoma Indians had; they sang 
the same songs. The pé’rat didn’t like to see it. They ate a lot of buttons and sang 
in there. There were regular meetings. Once a group of us went over one morning 
to see what they were doing after they had been going at it all night. When we got 
there, we found the women just lying around filled with that stuff. We all began to 
talk against it. That’s why most of the Ignacio Ute feel it is just for money. 

When they had peyote here before 1920, some tried to eat it just to see what it 
was like. It cost a lot to belong, but a few of the Indian doctors tried it anyway 
because they were interested in those things. After they tried it, they said they knew 
it was bad; some said they saw the devil in there. They ate some peyote and then 
they saw the devil standing up in the middle of the tipi with horns and a tail and 
everything. That’s another reason why the pé’rat don’t like peyote. E——- C—— is 
still against peyote, but Isaac, his brother, is still in it. 

Further field-work indicated that such critical attitudes toward peyote 
at Ignacio, while not universal, are at least expressions of majority opinion. 
In sharp contrast to the thorough integration of peyote ritual at Towaoc, 
with its drive toward social solidarity, its mechanisms for infusing new life 
into the old culture, and its wholehearted attempt at social unity on the 
religious level, is the vigorous opposition to peyote at Ignacio. At Towaoc, 
as long as the supply of peyote lasts, it serves to strengthen beliefs in the 
efficacy of native curing and in the worth of the aboriginal view of life. At 
Ignacio, on the other hand, peyotism has the dubious distinction of being 
the one catalytic agent in the culture capable of causing a ferment and a 
factionalism which reaches down deep into family lines. 

This difference in the relative appeal of peyote is symbolic also of a more 
general difference between Towaoc and Ignacio in the emotional hold of 
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aboriginal customs. At Towaoc, not only does the peyote cult thrive, but 
also in contrast to Ignacio, much of the older ceremonialism is still extant. 
The split between the Weminutc band of the Southern Ute, now located at 
Towaoc, and the Mowatsi and Kapota bands, now at Ignacio, is a cultural 
dichotomy obvious to anyone who visits the modern reservation. The naive 
observer usually phrases this difference in terms of the “backward, unpro- 
gressive nature” of the Towaoc Ute, an explanation which scarcely does 
justice to the former unity of culture among all three bands of the Southern 
Ute or to the unfortunate history of Towaoc and the difficult obstacles 
standing in the way of progress there. Actually the split in the modern res- 
ervation dates back to a time when excellent farm lands were taken from 
the Weminutc, who were then settled in the arid region around Towaoc, 
their present location. The unsavory manner in which this transfer was 
effected and the subsequent economic impoverishment of the Towaoc group 
is somewhat beyond the scope of this paper;’ it must suffice to state that the 
occasion for this split in the modern reservation was the allotment negotia- 
tions of 1895, at which time the Weminutc band withdrew to the country 
now known as the Ute Mountain reservation with headquarters at Towaoc. 
There, the hostility to whites has grown in isolation on an unallotted reserve 
thoroughly unsuited for farming. As a result, the Southern Ute of Ignacio 
have for forty years lived on individual! farms adjacent to whites, while the 
Ute Mountain Utes of Towaoc have remained a wandering people, follow- 
ing the seasonal growth of pasturage with their sheep, their tents and 
horses. On a closed reservation thirteen miles from the nearest town, the 
Towaoc people have had little contact with whites; they accumulate little 
of material value; they regard agency supervision as the needless intrusion 
of whites in Indian affairs. In habits and ideas, the Ute of Towaoc are still 
closer to primitive norms than are their tribesmen of Ignacio. 

The minority opinion on peyote at Ignacio is likewise interesting. Here 
we see a small group similar in purpose to the peyote group of Towaoc, but 
one which struggles for recognition in the face of organized opposition on 
the part of agency officials and leading shamans. Even the appeal of peyote 
ritual is somewhat different for the score of followers at Ignacio. One cult 
member there began his account of peyote as follows: 


Peyote is the Indians’ church. It is a kind of worship for good health and good 
living. They have it much stronger at Towaoc and the preacher there doesn’t like 
it. He came here to tell the Ignacio people that he thought it was a bad thing. I 


7 The subject is dealt with in an essay by Marvin K. Opler, Southern Ute of Colorado in 
Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, Ralph Linton, editor (New York, Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940), pp. 181-183. 
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happened to be around, so I asked him, ‘‘What do you mean a bad thing? Does it 
hurt your church? Well, then, let them have it. It’s their church.” 

The peyote church cures people at their meetings. Peyote won’t make you 
drunk; those who take up peyote stop drinking liquor. They give up bad ways. Nor 
is it for money as they say around here. A sick person doesn’t have to give money 
for being cured to the peyote leader. If he feels that way about it, he can just thank 
the peyote leader for the ceremony. 

We had it here once.* They had a church about the same way as the Oklahoma 

Indians. They prayed to Jesus in the Indian way. In 1917, a Sioux brought us 
peyote and later they got buttons from Oklahoma and from the Northern Ute. 
Today the government tries to stop it. Floyd (the government farm agent) caught 
two drums and some peyote at B *s. Sam Loganberry was the one who brought 
it first. 
That Sam Loganberry was responsible for the introduction of the cult in 
1917 was affirmed by all Ignacio informants approached on the question. A 
prominent cult member, describing the incidence of peyote at Ignacio, gave 
the following information: 

Peyote started here in 1917 and had been going for about three years when I 
joined. It started later at Towaoc, in 1931 . . . This peyote was introduced early in 
Oklahoma, but as you see the Ute have not had it a long time. Sam Loganberry, 
or Cactus Pete, was the first one to bring peyote to Ignacio. They started a regular 
group like a church. 

They started to bring in peyote on a train, but now a boy would be sent out to 
bring it in. After the meeting, they take up a collection to buy peyote. Northern 
Utes come through from Texas with a load of peyote and they buy it. 

Here the ceremony used to go on for one night only. They never had it on suc- 
cessive nights. If a person was real sick, they sent some boys to his camp to sing. 
The best peyote men went there to sing night after night, but this wasn’t a regular 
meeting. Peyote was used for curing. They prayed to nature before giving peyote to 
a sick person. 


The peyote ritual, once adopted, differed very little in detail at Towaoc 
and Ignacio. At Towaoc, to be sure, the Ute look upon the ceremony as pe- 
culiar to Indian modes of thinking. At Ignacio, the church-like aspects are 
stressed in the native mind and there is even some reference to Christianity 
in songs and prayers. In the case of the latter, the cane, passed clockwise as 
each cult member sings curative songs, is representative of the cane of Christ 
when “‘He walked on this earth,’”’ while the twelve feathers attached to this 
cane represent his twelve disciples. Nevertheless, these features are familiar 
adjuncts of the shaman used in former curing ceremonies, and Christ may 


8 At Ignacio, peyote cult members usually refer to the cult in the past tense. In addition, 
they often refuse to identify themselves with the cult, a thing unheard of at Towaoc. 
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be interpreted as the Great Healer who used power always to “‘do good.” 
With these differences in affect between Towaoc and Ignacio well in mind, 
we may describe the actual ceremonial as a unit. The Ignacio version of 
the rite adds Christian symbols at convenient points, whereas the Towaoc 
version excludes them. Turning now to the description of the peyote cere- 
mony, and taking as our model the more Christianized version found at 
Ignacio, we find the following picture.® 


They call all the peyote members and tell them to meet in a certain place. When 
one of the peyote members is called by a sick person, he tells the leader of the group 
about it. Sometimes there is more than one prominent leader of the group. The 
leader is the one who calls the meeting. Then they all meet at a certain place in the 
evening. 

They used to build a big tipi, bigger than an ordinary tent. They took four tipi 
poles to start with, raised them, and then added four more. There were two more 
poles for the smoke hole, one on each side, to catch the wind from either direction. 
At Towaoc, they use still larger tipis with sixteen poles. The door faced east. 

One man was assigned to watch the door; he was called the doorman. He saw 
to it that each person took off his shoes and hat before entering. Today they hold 
meetings at Ignacio inside a house and at Towaoc sometimes in a large corral. The 
doorman is always there to tell the people how to enter. Even when they meet in a 
house, the members sit in a circle and visitors have to sit away from the circle until 
they learn how to act. 

They have a drum in there a foot across the top, covered with buckskin and 
containing water. It is the Kiowa type of peyote drum, made of metal. The leader 
carries a painted stick such as a shaman might carry, but with twelve feathers tied 
to it at the top. All of the peyote members might have gourd rattles like the Kiowas 
use to help in the singing. The leader also carries a sackful of peyote buttons with 
him. 

There is always one big button, bigger than the rest, which they never eat. This 
is the chief peyote button and the leader must keep it. They say this button does 
strange things although it is kept in a safe place. The leader locks it up, but still it 
may disappear when he looks for it; some other time when he isn’t looking for it, it 
reappears in the same place. 

The start the meeting about eight o’clock in the evening. The leader, the one 
who calls the meeting, tells them to line up behind him. He carries his cane or 
painted stick and his gourd rattle. A second man, called the drummer, comes behind 
him carrying the big iron drum. The rest line up behind those two in single file. 
Before they go into the tent, the leader prays. He tells the people what the ceremony 
is for. He prays for all the people there and even those outside the meeting. Through 
® This description is a composite picture of peyote ritual as presented in the accounts of 
some twenty Towaoc and Ignacio informants. By cancelling out the Christian elements in 
the following account, the rite can be seen in the Towaoc version. 
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the words of the leader all the members are praying to nature, to god, and to Jesus. 
The sick are brought to the meeting and they are prayed for in this way. Peyote can 
be used on sick people or even on sick horses. 

After the first prayer, they file into the tipi which faces east toward the rising 
sun. This is so the sick person can rise up at the same time the sun rises for the 
world. Then they file in, each one brushing against the left side of the door as they 
face it. Once inside, they must go around the inside of the tent in a clockwise 
direction. The leader stops in the circuit of the tent at the west point opposite the 
doorway. The others pass in front of the leader as he faces them and take their 
places in a semi-circle. If there are women and wives at the meeting, they must sit 
before the doorway inside the tent facing the leader. No one is allowed to pass 
behind the peyote leader. 

Before they go in, the leading peyote members make a quarter-moon or crescent 
moon in the center of the tipi from a wet dough of clay and put it on the floor of the 
tipi in the center. The horns of that moon face the east and the ground around it is 
smoothed and swept with eagle-tail feather wands. This is the sign for the sky. No 
person may step on that moon or over it. Before anything can start in the tipi, the 
big button called chief peyote must be placed on the moon with a certain prayer. 
Through this prayer, they ask that good works be done at the meeting. 

After they file in, the sick person is brought in and placed between the crescent- 
shaped mound and the doorway. Now everyone is there and the leader tells them 
what must be done to stop that sickness. “Don’t think anything bad, or have a bad 
wish. Remember our Lord God who was on this earth. Beat the drum politely. Sing 
your strongest songs.”’ These are the instructions. Before the leader passes out the 
peyote, he prays again, this time to the chief peyote on the mound. He says that 
tha peyote was given to us by Jesus Christ when he was on this earth and that it 
will command us “‘toward the Light.’ He says these words from his place west of the 
moon symbol. He says the cane he is holding is like the cane of Christ when He was 
on this earth. The twelve feathers tied together into a wand and attached to the top 
of the cane are the disciples of Christ when He was on this earth. After the prayers, 
the leader can pass the peyote. He is the only one who can pass out the buttons he 
has in his sack. 

The buttons are passed one at a time, passed out clockwise in the circle even 
across the doorway. The first time they are passed down finally to the man on the 
right side of the leader until that man has four. The drummer is always on the 
leader’s right. The women are served in turn with the peyote. Last of all, after 
everyone else has been served in turn in the circle going clockwise, the leader takes 
four buttons for himself. Then he tells the people to eat it all and not to leave any- 
thing. “If you leave any peyote, you are going to leave that sick person’s illness 
with him. You will leave it behind. But if you eat it all, you are going to run the 
sickness out.’”’ They also give a sick person, and sometimes even a sick horse, a little 
of that peyote. If a person was too sick to chew, they grind it up or boil it into a 
gravy. The peyote leader could feed the sick person now, or appoint someone else 
to do it. 
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All those with power smoke and pray while the sick person is being fed. After 
this, the peyote leader takes his place and sings the Leader Song or Opening Song. 
He just sings this one song while the drummer who sits to his right drums for him as 
he sings. Then the drum is passed clockwise to the leader who hands his cane over 
to the drummer. Neither the cane or the drumstick are allowed to touch the ground 
when they are passed around. Now the drummer sings four songs while the peyote 
leader drums for him. Then the man on the left of the peyote leader sings four songs 
while the leader drums for him also. Then the drum, the cane and the feathers are 
passed around clockwise and each one sings four songs in turn. If a newcomer is 
there someone might sing for him. Women could sing if they weren’t too bashful. 
The man on the right of the singer each time holds the drum and drums for the 
man on his left. 

The singer each time holds the gourd rattle in his hand and shakes it in time to 
the music. The cane is held in the left hand of the singer while the rattle is held in 
the right. They do not hand the cane or rattle to a sick person. But every other 
person can have a chance as his turn comes to sing with the cane in the left hand 
and the rattle in the right. The man to the right of each singer is drummer for him, 
so that the drum follows the cane and gourd rattle in the clockwise circuit. 

If a person doesn’t want to sing in turn, he may just hold the feather-stick and 
pray. Finally the drum comes back to the leader and then the leader may pass out 
more buttons. This time, some may not want more. They can be skipped. Next 
they pass the drum around as before and sing again. They eat peyote and sing 
alternately, going around clockwise each time. The music for peyote is mostly from 
other tribes. The peyote members learn new songs all the time. They sing and eat 
in this way until midnight. 

At midnight, the leader sings four Water Songs. On the first song a girl goes out 
to get a pail of water. On the third song she is outside again. On the fourth song she 
comes in with the bucket. The girl puts that water east of the moon, at the mouth 
of the moon. Then she kneels down and bows with her hands folded in the Christian 
attitude of prayer. At the end of the fourth song, the girl must pray for the water. 
When she is finished praying, she takes the first drink. The leader is holding the 
rattle, cane and feathers all this time. Then the bucket is passed to the man on the 
left of the leader. He drinks and passes the bucket clockwise. And so on, until the 
bucket comes back to the chief man who drinks last. Then the girl throws out the 
rest of the water. The young girl sent to fetch the water is always a virgin. At 
Ignacio, since a young girl could be waylaid and molested by irreligious boys, a boy 
is sent to bring the water, while the girl chosen stands at the door. 

Up to this time, no person has been allowed to leave the meeting without the 
permission of the peyote leader. Now the leader appoints two men to stand guard 
while the women go out in a body to urinate. One man stands on each side to guard 
them, facing away, so that no one will abuse them. Then the men may go out to 
urinate. Last of all, the leader and the drummer may go out, too. They all leave 
their places and return to them going around in a clockwise direction inside the 
tipi. The chief peyote man asks the sick person if he wishes to go out. If a man, they 
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appoint two boys to take him out; if a woman, two women are appointed to take 
her outside and two boys stand guard. They stop at midnight for the water 
ceremony and the rest. 

When all have returned again, they sit down and rest for a short time. The older 
members may talk about peyote to the younger people at this time. Then the leader 
asks each person if he wants more peyote. This time each person tells just how much 
he wants and it is passed out going around clockwise. This time the peyote leader 
goes around the circle and gives each person as much as he wants; he passes each 
portion out on the eagle-tail feather wand he is carrying. If the sick person desires 
more, the leader gives it to him; only the leader can feed the sick person the second 
time because he knows how much to give. They can all ask the sick person how he 
feels and pray for him. If he feels good, they say they are glad to hear it. After this, 
the leader calls upon some person with curing power to pray over the sick person. 
It is now after twelve o’clock. Then he calls on three other men with power to pray 
for the sick person. The first two appointed are selected from the right side of the 
leader; the second two are chosen from his left side. Then the leader hands his 
feathers, cane and rattle to the man next to him on his left side. This man sings a 
curing song while the drummer on the right of the leader does the drumming. The 
leader doesn’t drum then; instead he stands up and says a prayer in a low voice, 
while the man on his left goes ahead and sings four curing songs. This prayer may 
be for curing, for seeing into the future, for finding something which has been lost, 
or for good luck and good living. 

Then the drum is passed to the man who just sang, while the cane, feathers and 
rattle are passed on to the man on his left. Then they go around the circle in this 
way, each one singing four songs in turn until about four o’clock in the morning. It 
is just before sunrise. It is at this time, while they are singing that power to cure 
may come to a person. It is like a dream and power may come. 

The cane, feathers and rattle finally come back to the leader. Just before sunrise 
he tells all the people to sit up straight, and then he sings only one song, the Closing 
Song. After he has sung, he hands the cane to the drummer, first removing the 
feather wand at the top of the stick. With that eagle-tail wand he fans the man on 
his left side, fanning him from head to foot down to the ground as in sundance or 
round-dance to rid him of all evil spirits. He does this to every person in the tipi, 
going around in a clockwise circle. Then when everyone else has been fanned, he 
fans the sick person just as they do in a curing ceremony. Last of all, he fans himself, 
standing in his place at the west point. Then he fans the moon on the top of the 
earthen mound and fans out toward the door, toward the east. Then he comes back 
to place and announces that this meeting is over. He appoints two men to trace the 
moon on a white cloth which they do by lifting the moon on the cloth. No paint is 
used on the moon so that no marks will be left on that cloth. These two men throw 
out the clay moon to the east. This is done to help the sick person out of the tipi. 

They appoint two or three women to cook breakfast and two boys to cut wood 
for them. When the food is made, they bring some to the sick person first. Usually 
it is corn, fruit and beef,—to give strength. Before the sick person eats, the peyote 
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leader prays that the food may give strength. Then the others go out to the table. 
Before the rest eat, the leader again prays for the food and prays that they shall 
always have enough. (At Ignacio, cult members pray before all meals in the 
Christian manner.) 

Before anyone eats, the peyote leader must pray for the health and well-being 
of all those present. Perhaps someone has put up the money for this meeting; they 
pray for him too, and thank him there. The one who pays sometimes appoints the 
peyote leader or else he leads the meeting himself. Usually all the peyote members 
help by donating whatever they can spare. A rich man might donate $5.00 for 
peyote; a poor man would give about 50¢. They give whatever they can, using 
peyote in a polite way, not as a drug. 

Since the peyote-eaters believe in God, they cannot drink liquor at any time. 
They may smoke, but if they smoke at a peyote meeting, they must pray before 
doing it. Large meetings must be held four nights apart, never on successive nights. 
The groceries for the morning feast are brought by everyone; all bring as much as 
they can and share in the breakfast. 

If a person is cured by peyote, it is up to him whether he wants to give anything 
to the peyote leader. The peyote leader could ask him about it, but he doesn’t have 
to give anything. It is just the same as when Christ was on earth, curing the blind 
and lame people. If a poor person is sick and wants help, the peyote leader “would 
have no pocket to put presents in,”’ as they say. He would take nothing. A poor 
person can go over to help the peyote leader with his farm or his sheep, later, or 
bring him a load of wood. The others who helped in the ceremony never ask for 
anything. 

At Ignacio, the peyote members sometimes have what is called a “wake.” In 
the ceremony, they sing for a dead relative of some member. When the leader is 
through praying, someone sings the song, not mentioning the person’s name. They 
know who is meant and the others cry at this song to show respect. Or if someone 
has died recently, they stop to pray for this person and then sing his song or her 
song. This is a wake. When children sing this kind of song around camp, an older 
person who knows the rules will ask them to stop. Children shouldn’t pick up these 
songs, nor should they be sung outside the meeting. 


It is not necessary at this time to dwell upon the close correspondence 
between this rite and the Plains type of societal peyotism from which it cer- 
tainly derives.'® Less obvious, perhaps, are the circumstances underlying 
the marked difference in integration of Ute peyotism at Towaoc and at Ig- 
nacio. Here we have a ceremony similar in detail in each of two Southern 
Ute settings and one which is enacted in an almost identical manner. Yet 
the psychological appeal of peyote in each case is almost diametrically oppo- 
site. The remainder of this paper will be devoted, therefore, to a considera- 


0 Cf., La Barre, of. cit., pp. 43-53; pp. 54-56. 
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tion of the cultural differential between Towaoc and Ignacio as regards pey- 
ote and the affective appeal of the cult among those who support it." 

Peyotism, at Towaoc, can easily be interpreted as a type of revivalistic 
movement. The pooling of shamanistic powers is not something unpreced- 
ented in Ute religion. Formerly, the Round Dance, or mawé’qwipani, was 
used to combat the spread of illness; it was danced by the participants mov- 
ing sideways in a large circle around the shamans who stood in the center. 
The shamans took turns singing and fanning the people as they passed by 
with eagle-tail feather wands. Each dancer was fanned from head to foot to 
drive out the evil and the participants were called upon to join in the sing- 
ing. Between songs, the shamans prayed; their fanning was designed to 
stave off illness, to insure health and vigor for all present. With the introduc- 
tion of peyote, the ideology of the Round Dance waseasily transferred to the 
newer ceremonial. The co-operation of the shamans, the clockwise circuit 
which dominates the ritual, the use of eagle-tail feather wands, the shaman- 
istic cane, the ritualistic fanning, the prayers to an animistic world of nature 
—all these features strongly suggest the older ceremonial. Even the use of 
peyote is reminiscent of the use of specifics in Ute curing rites. The clay 
moon represents an old and potent source of supernatural power. And, fi- 
nally, the eastward orientation of the tipi so that the patient may rise with 
the sun is nothing more than an older conception rooted in fertility magic 
at all times associated with the sun as the source of vigor and life. In short, 
the peyote cult easily crystallizes a number of ancient Ute conceptions and 
welds them together into a societal organization. 

At Towaoc, peyote easily fits into the category of customary curing 
rituals which exalt the power of shamanistic cures and successfully opposes 
‘Indian religion’ to white doctrine. The defense mechanism of the cult is ob- 
vious and it is this aspect of the institution which informants dwell upon 
most affectionately. At Towaoc, the ritual becomes the bulwark of faith in 
things Indian and the retreat where white interference cannot follow. Be 
cause of its late introduction, one would naturally expect to find more of the 
common Christian elements of peyote ceremonials than is actually the case. 
In the native mind, however, peyote is regarded as the institutionalized 
answer to the peremptory insistence of missionary influence. While the 
emphasis upon societal organization is accepted at Towaoc, any leanings 
toward Christianity are excluded. At Towaoc, as we have seen, peyote ritual 
serves the function of closing the door on a modern American environment. 
There, with the main stress placed on native sentiments rather than on 


" For a fuller historical treatment of the subject of cultural differences between Towaoc 
and Ignacio, see Opler, op. cit. pp. 119-206. 
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Christianity, the Towaoc Ute is free to elaborate on an aboriginal mode of 
curing and an aboriginal view of life. 

The difference in emphasis upon peyote at Ignacio is too instructive a 
lesson in cultural integration to go unnoticed. It remains to be seen why 
peyote ritual, although decidedly older in the Ignacio scene, nevertheless 
fails miserably in finding a firm root there. If we expand our discussion to 
include not only the relative weight of the aboriginal pattern, but also the 
relative nature of white contact, then the cultural differential between To- 
waoc and Ignacio emerges in greater clarity. In the first place, the Ignacio 
Ute are subject, by constitution, to the state laws of Colorado. Peyote is 
illegal, therefore, and ritual paraphernalia have occasionally been discover- 
ed and confiscated. The peyote followers have encountered difficulties in 
attempts to lease a town church and thereby obtain a semblance of legality. 
A native farming population, already acculturatedin terms of an individual- 
istic, competitive economy, has objected to the donation of expensive gro- 
ceries required of peyote cult members while the cost of the drug itself is 
considered unwise expenditure. Most important, perhaps, is the fact that in 
1917, when peyote was first introduced at Ignacio, farming was already 
in progress there and the appeal of old custom was, in each instance, con- 
siderably weakened. Even today, peyote is still seeking a foothold at 
Ignacio, while the same rite thrives at Towaoc as part of a movement of 
cultural regeneration. 

More than that, the peyote cult of Ignacio represents a belated move- 
ment in the direction of Christianity. It is a joint venture led by less con- 
servative elements. As such, peyote encounters the active resistance of 
shamans who view the breakdown of old patterns at Ignacio with consider- 
able alarm and who regard the government hospital and the peyote cult, 
equally, as unwelcome infringements upon their curative duties. The 
shamans of Ignacio do not shrink from attacking the growing appeal of 
hospitalization or the disquieting disregard of an independent younger 
generation. Nor can they afford to lessen the attack upon peyote. Instead, 
as we have seen, stories are circulated by the faction behiad the shaman to 
the effect that peyote brings blindness and that cult activities destroy the 
virtue of women. It is apparent from the foregoing that the aboriginal pat- 
tern was more in evidence in the Towaoc of 1930, when peyote first took 
root there, than it was even in the Ignacio of 1917. 

In the Towaoc of today, the peyote cult is still in full vogue as the curb of 
epidemics and the restorer of health and well-being. Moreover, the shaman 
of Towaoc is still able to hold, unchallenged, the position of arbiter in all 
matters of a religious or curative nature. There the nature of white contact 
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has in the past been an unending record of pain and discouragement with 
none of the interludes of material success in white farming or white modes 
of living that so distinguish the recent history of Ignacio. There, also, the 
strength of the aboriginal pattern, tried and tested by the burdensome 
weight of white contact, has not only sustained the society, but has inclined 
it in the direction of cultural reaction. Under the violent pressure of white 
contact, shamanism has emerged with renewed vigor in the-peyote cult. In 
isolation, in poverty, in disillusionment at white contact, the native of 
Towaoc has interpreted curing to be more than ever before the concern not 
merely of individuals and families, but of band and society. Not only has 
peyote furnished the instruments for an effective mobilization of tribal 
energies, at Towaoc, but it has closed the ranks in a once highly individual- 
istic culture and provided common interests and responsibilities in an 
equally individualistic religion. That peyote will continue to be a potent 
vitalizing force at Towaoc until the acculturation process is raised to a 
better level, there is not the slightest doubt. 
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CREEK INTER-TOWN RELATIONS! By MARY R. HAAS 
I 


HE towns of the Creek Confederacy were divided into two sides or 

“fires,”’? which, for lack of a better name, may be called semidivi- 
sions. These are generally known in English as the War and Peace or the Red 
and White semidivisions.* The Creeks, however, have at the present time 
no special terminology to apply to the semidivisions as such. Instead, they 
maintain the distinction by referring to a town of the same semidivision as 
anhissi “‘my friend” and one of the opposite semidivision as aykipd-ya “my 
enemy, opponent.” As might be inferred from such terminology, the rela- 
tions between towns of the same semidivision were cordial and amicable in 
every respect, while the feeling of towns of one semidivision toward those of 
the other was one of antipathy, hostility, and distrust. A legitimate out- 
let for this feeling was provided by the ever popular two-goal ball game, 
hereinafter called the match game, in which a given town could challenge 
only a town of the opposite semidivision.*‘ 


1 This paper presents a small part of the results of an investigation among the Creek 
Indians in 1938-39 which was made possible through a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

The paper has been read by John R. Swanton, Alexander Spoehr, and Erminie W. 
Voegelin, who have offered helpful suggestions. 

2 See John R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek 
Confederacy (Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), pp. 249 
259 

8 This division of towns into the Red semidivision and the White semidivision is similar 
to the division of Creek clans into the Foreign Speech moiety and the White moiety (Swanton, 
op. cit., pp. 156-157). 

* Among the Creeks, as well as among certain other Southeastern tribes, there are two 
types of ball games played with rackets which must be carefully distinguished. The first type 
of Creek ball game, known as the match game in English, has only male participants. In real 
match games men from a town of one semidivision oppose men from a town of the opposite 
semidivision. In practice games, on the other hand, all of the players are citizens of the same 
town and the two sides are necessarily selected on a different basis. For example, men of the 
White clan moiety might oppose men of the Foreign Speech clan moiety. In either case each 
side has its own goal-posts, planted about six inches apart and surmounted by a crosspiece. 
The goals are erected anew for each game shortly before it is to take place. Each player is 
equipped with a pair of ball-sticks or rackets and the ball may be manipulated only with these 
implements. In order to score a point a side must put the ball through its own goal-posts or 
else cause it to strike one of these posts or the crosspiece. Cf. Swanton, op. cit., pp. 461-463 
and Stewart Culin, Games of the North American Indians (Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907), pp. 605-607. 

The other type of ball game played with rackets might be called the single pole game 
(Swanton, of. cit., pp. 467-468). In this game the men of a given town play against their 
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The match game, then, was one of the pivots (and the only one of which 
we have extensive knowledge) upon which the relations between towns of 
the opposite semidivisions turned.® Although a given town was permitted 
to play against any town of the opposite semidivision, each town had, as a 
rule, some particular rival or rivals among the opposition towns and one of 
these would be its preferred opponent. In case two towns of opposite semi- 
divisions had never engaged each other in a game, either one was privileged 
to challenge the other; in case they had previously opposed each other, it 
was necessary for the losers to challenge the winners. Match games were 
held in the summer, shortly after the Green Corn Ceremony. Since the nec- 
essary preparations’ for the game usually consumed considerable time, a 
given town would not ordinarily participate in more than one game in a 
year.’ 

A significant feature of the match game is the fact that the two towns 
involved would make a contract with reference to it. With the presenta- 
tion of the challenge and its acceptance (provided, of course, that it 
was accepted, for there could be no compulsion in the matter), the nego- 
tiatory machinery was set in motion. Each town had certain officials who 
served as its formal representatives’ in such matters. It was the duty of 
these men to arrange the terms of the contract. Points on which agreement 
was necessary included: (1) the day on which the game was to be played, (2) 
the place at which it was to be played, (3) the distance between the goals, 
(4) the distance between the two posts of each goal, (5) the number of men 


womenfolk, the men manipulating the ball with rackets, the women using their hands. The 
pole is permanently situated at a given point with reference to the squareground. Continuing 
in Swanton’s words we find that “‘on top of the pole is hung a cow’s or horse’s skull, or a wooden 
image such as a fish. . . . Part way up the pole is a mark and if anyone throws the ball so as 
to hit the pole above this his or her side scores one, while if it hits the skull or image at the 
top it scores more, sometimes five.’’ (Op. cit., p. 467.) 

5 Cf. the following quotation from Swanton: “In modern times their functions [i.¢., the 
functions of the semidivisions] were we!l-nigh reduced to determining what towns were to play 
with and against each other in the ball games” (op. cit., p. 254). 

6 These preparations were similar to those of the Cherokee; see James Mooney, The 
Cherokee Ball Play (American Anthropologist, vol. 3, pp. 105-132). Mooney places particular 
emphasis on “the secret ceremonies and incantations . . . which for days and weeks precede 
the play and attend every step of the game...” (p. 108). A separate paper is now being 
prepared which will contain similar data with respect to the game among the Creeks. 

7In recent times, however, certain towns have sometimes engaged in more than one 
game in a year. This change has been facilitated by the omission of much of the ceremonial 
procedure that formerly preceded each game. 

§ Cf. Swanton, op. cit., pp. 460-461. 

* It is interesting to note that in some towns at least these representatives had to belong 
to a clan of the Foreign Speech moiety. 
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who were to play on each side, and (6) what men were to be permitted 
to play. Agreement on these points was essential to the actual playing of 
the game and failure to reach an agreement at any point would result in 
the game’s being called off. 

In addition to this contract (which was made solely for the expediency 
of the game and which therefore had to be made anew before each game), 
there was a general understanding among Creek towns that if either town 
should defeat the other a given number of times, the losing town would be 
required to change over to the semidivision of the winning town.'® How- 
ever, though all informants who know anything about such matters are 
agreed that the losing town would have to change its semidivision, there 
is some disagreement as to the number of times defeat had to occur before 
the change would take place. 

Four informants (Johnson Late," Daniel Cook,” Ernest Gouge," and 
Alex Sulphur™ say that defeat had to occur four times in succession.“ 
Jasper Bell’® says three times in succession. James Hill,'’ on the other 
hand, says that whenever two opposition towns first agree to play against 
each other they come to an understanding as to how many times they will 


1 As a result of this general understanding, a town which had lost even one game would 
be very much chagrined and, being anxious to “bring the game back,”’ would challenge the 
winning town to another game as soon as it was expedient to do so. Even today there are 
many Indians who dislike to tell of instances in which their town was defeated. For example, 
one of my informants (James Hill, a Hilabi townsman) dictated a lengthy text about a game 
between the Hilabi and the Pakantallahassee, in 1905. The text describes every detail of the 
challenge, the agreement, the ceremonial preparations, and the speeches but comes to an 
abrupt end at the point at which the ball goes up. It happens that the Hilabi were defeated 
in this game, and Hill’s daughter, who interpreted the text, said: “Maybe even today he 
didn’t want to tell who won.’’ The correctness of her deduction is strengthened by the fact 
that Hill dictated another text about a game between the Tcatoksofka and the Hilabi and in 
this instance it is specifically mentioned that the Hilabi were the winners. 

1 This man, better known as pa‘ské-fa, is one of the oldest and best-informed men among 
the Tukabahchee. 

It should be noted that to eliminate the possibility of confusion Swanton’s spellings of 
town names have been retained in all cases except one. His spellings are sometimes phonetic, 
as in Kasihta (kasthta), but at other times they follow the traditional English spelling, as in 
Coweta (kawita) and Eufaula (yofd-/a). For Hilabi, however, Swanton has Hilibi, and while it 
is not an all impossible that this represents a dialectic pronunciation, the usual pronunciation 
is hild pi. 

#2 This man is the son of Zachariah Cook who was one of Swanton’s interpreters (op. cit., 
p. 32). Daniel is a Laplako townsman. 

8 An Otciapofa townsman. 4 A Eufaula townsman. 

1% It made no difference whether the games were played in successive years or at shorter 
or wider intervals. 


% A Kasihta townsman. 17 A Hilabi townsman. 
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play. If they agree to play three times, the winning town is the one which 
wins two games out of three; if they agree to play four times, it is the one 
which wins three games out of four, and so on. 

Conflicting though the testimony is, the following deduction seems plaus- 
ible. Since the ritual number among the Creeks is four, perhaps those who 
state that defeat had to occur four times in succession are giving the older 
pattern; moreover, this is the testimony given by four out of six informants 
and hence has greater numerical weight. JB’s'* statement that defeat had 
to occur three times in succession is therefore probably erroneous; however, 
he is in agreement with the preceding informants with reference to the ne- 
cessity of consecutiveness in the defeats. JH’s'® scheme, which seems more 
practical than the others, is also simpler and easier of attainment and may 
therefore be a recent modification of the older pattern. 

Of the six informants who have given testimony as to this general under- 
standing among Creek towns, there are only two who are able to give any 
specific instances in which a town has changed from one semidivision to the 
other due to defeat in ball games. However, one other informant gives a 
half-remembered instance which seems to corroborate one of the other in- 
stances. It seems worthwhile to give these instances in detail. 

The first example comes from JB who says that in the year 1876 the 
Kasihta defeated the Coweta in the third consecutive?® match game. The 
result of this, quoting JB, was that “the Coweta considered themselves 
whipped and from then on belonged to the Kasihta side of the fire (i.e., to 
the same semidivision as that to which the Kasihta belonged).’”’ Repeating 
this in different words, he added, “Before the Kasihta whipped them the 
Coweta were ‘enemy town,’ now they are ‘friendly town.’”’ At the present 
time match games are rare and the old rules and regulations have little or no 
force, but if they did, Coweta would now be reckoned as a White town just 
as Kasihta is. 

The second example comes from JH, who says, “‘Hilabi and Okchai used 
to have match games all the time, but Hilabi would always win. So they met 
and came to an agreement that they would never have another match game 
and that from then on they would be ‘friends,’ like Hilabi and Eufaula.”! 
As long as they are friends they are not supposed to play match games.” 
Accordingly JH gives the present classification of Okchai as Red and JB has 
independently classified it in the same way. 

Partial corroboration of this second example may be implied in the 


18 JB stands for Jasper Bell. 19 JH stands for James Hill. 
20 JB is the informant who said that defeat had to occur three times in succession. 
* Hilabi and Eufaula are Red towns. 
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translation of the following text dictated by EG”: 


Okchai played ball with another town (name forgotten). They had an understanding 
that Okchai would play four games with the other town. Now they played together. 
The first time they played one of them got beat. Then according to the agreement 
three games were left. They played together again. That time, too, the same one 
got beat. Then according to the agreement two games were left. They played to- 
gether again. That time, too, the same one got beat. Then according to the agree- 
ment one game was left. Once more they played together. The last time they 
played together it was a stiff game. That was the last game according to the agree- 
ment. In that last game they played, when one point was lacking on either side, 
one side threw (the ball and scored). (In accordance with) what they had talked 
over (before the first game), they came together and said: “Our strength is almost 
the same.”’ When one side said, “Let’s become friends,” they agreed and became 
friends. 


EG added that “the town that was beat four times was the town that gave 
up and became friendly with the winners.” If the incident recalled here by 
EG was a series of games between Okchai and Hilabi, and if the defeated 
town was Okchai, it is possible that EG’s example is the same as the one 
given by JH. 

At this point I should like to mention that the Creeks frequently refer to 
the match game as hélli icési “younger brother to war.” If we consider the 
match game as merely a great sport, this concept is difficult to understand. 
Asking JH for elucidation of the concept, I received this answer: ‘‘Match 
game pretty near like war. Like United States make war ’gainst ‘nother 
nation and United States whip other nation, like United States whip Phil- 
ippines.” He then returned to the defeat of the Okchai at the hands of the 
Hilabi and said, ““Okchai got tired of being beat and wanted to quit fight- 
ing, so they agreed to be ‘friends’ with Hilabi.” It is interesting to note that 
both JB and JH (as well as other informants) find it difficult to discuss the 
match game without using terminology equally applicable to war. 

While JB and JH have furnished us with the most specific instances of 
towns shifting from one semidivision to the other, attention should be 
called to the following statement made by Swanton: 


One of my best informants among the Okchai Indians thought that Wiogufki 
was really a White town, but that it probably had some agreement with Hilabi and 
Eufaula that, as good friends and neighbors, they would never play against each 
other... this is interesting as showing that agreements of the sort were not 
unknown, or at least not inconceivable.” 


2 EG stands for Ernest Gouge. 
% Op. cit., p. 256. 
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I am inclined to doubt that the agreement referred to was made because the 
partiesinvolved were “‘good friends and neighbors’””—towns of opposite semi- 
divisions were not supposed to be friendly.* In all probability the Wiogufki 
had at one time been defeated a sufficient number of times by either the 
Hilabi or the Eufaula to bring about their shift from the White side to the 
Red. It would follow, then, that they could not engage in match games with 
other Red towns. 

Other of Swanton’s informants make mention of towns which have 
shifted from one semidivision to the other without, however, giving any 
explanation as to how or why the shift had or could have taken place. Note 
the following quotation: 


. .. Eufaula hadjo told me that Wiogufki had formerly been Red and had be- 
come a White town very recently. . . . Eufaula hadjo’s statement was confirmed by 
Big Jack of Hilibi who affirmed that at one time Wiogufki, Tukpafka, Wakokai, 
Sakapadai, Talmutcasi, and Pakan tallahassee were of the same fire clan as Coweta 
and Laptako but had gotten changed.”® 


Each of these instances of shifting, if correct, is probably to be considered 
the result of the given town’s defeat at the hands of a town of the opposite 
semidivision. 

II 


The fact that a defeated town would shift from its own semidivision to 
the opposite one clearly indicates that the constituents of the semidivisions 
were not permanently fixed. There is also reason to think that a defeated 
town might sometimes be erroneously referred to as a “branch” of the town 
which had defeated it in spite of the fact that the same term may refer toa 
town which is literally an “offshoot” of another town. These two facts, in- 
terestingly enough, help us to understand two of the difficulties occasion- 
ally encountered by Swanton in unravelling the history of the towns: (1) It 
was sometimes difficult to assign a given town definitely to either the Red 
side or the White side.* (2) Natives sometimes referred to a given town 
as a “branch” of another town even in instances where there is no histori- 


* Let us take a similar example of relations between neighboring towns. JH says that 
Hilabi, Ockchai, and Wiogufki were friends (he classifies all three as Red) and used to attend 
one another’s ceremonies, but even though the Pakantallahassee (White) lived nearby, these 
three towns would not attend the latter’s ceremonies, nor would the Pakantallahassee attend 
theirs. The Creeks firmly believed that if any citizen of an opposition town attended their 
ceremonies, he would do something ‘“‘to weaken the medicine.” Since a town’s very existence 
depended upon the strength of its medicine, anything which might in any way weaken it 
was strictly avoided. 


% Op. cit., p. 256. % Tbid., pp. 255-259. 
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cal evidence for assuming the one to be “genetically” a branch of the other.?’ 

Unfortunately, this information does not make it any the easier to un- 
ravel the history of some of the more troublesome towns—on the contrary, 
the task is often more difficult. But perhaps some encouragement is to be 
derived from the fact that the information does place us in a better position 
to evaluate conflicting statements made by different informants, all of 
whom are, I believe, attempting to be accurate to the extent of their 
knowledge. For, if we examine some of these conflicting statements we find 
reason to believe that some towns have undergone a number of shifts. 
Moreover, if we take into consideration some of the seemingly inaccurate 
statements about “branch” towns, we get an occasional hint as to which 
town may have defeated which other town. Let us take a few specific cases. 

Wiogufki. Jackson Lewis classified Wiogufki as Red.** Eufaula hadjo 
and Big Jack of Hilabi said it was once Red but had later changed to White.” 
One of Swanton’s Okchai informants, on the other hand, said it was White 
but had made an agreement not to play against Hilabi and Eufaula.* As 
has already been shown, this statement is probably to be interpreted as 
meaning it had changed from White to Red. To add to the confusion, of my 
own informants JL," JB, WB,” and TR,* classify it as White while JH, 
AS,“ and EG classify it as Red. DC® says that he knows it was once 
Red but he is not sure of its present classification. Thompson Proctor, the 
present chief of the Wiogufki, is himself a little confused. As friends to his 
town he included some Red and some White towns, but as enemies he men- 
tioned only Red towns. Other statements made by TP* that have a bearing 
on the problem include the following: (1) Long before statehood (1907) the 
Wiogufki had made arrangements to play against the Pakantallahassee 
(White). (2) The last game arranged by the Wiogufki was to have been 
played against the Alabama (Red), also before statehood. (3) It is only in 
recent years that the Tulsa (White) have come and helped the Wiogufki in 
their ceremonies. 

Out of these conflicting statements two things stand out clearly: (1) the 
Wiogufki have shifted at least once and (2) the last shift has occurred rather 
recently. Their present classification should probably be White.*” However, 


27 Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 73, 1922), pp. 254, 260, 264, 265, and 271. 
8 Social Organization . . . of the Creek Confederacy, p. 256. 


29 Tbid. Ibid. 

3% Johnson Late. ® William Bruner, a Tukpafka townsman. 
% Thomas Red, an Otciapofa townsman. * Alex Sulphur. 

% Daniel Cook. % Thompson Proctor. 


37 This agrees with Swanton’s classification, ibid., p. 254. 
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at the time they made arrangements to play against the Pakantallahassee 
they must have been Red; this is confirmed by the statements of Jackson 
Lewis, Eufaula hadjo, Big Jack of Hilabi, and some of my informants. 

Other remarks pertaining to the Wiogufki are given under the heading 
W akokai. 

Tukpafka. Jackson Lewis classified Tukpafka as Red.** Big Jack said it 
had shifted from Red to White.** WB and JB classify it as White but JL and 
JH say it is Red. In view of these conflicting statements Big Jack is proba- 
bly right when he says it shifted from Red to White; in any event it has 
shifted at least once. Swanton decides in favor of White as the present 
classification of this town,*° and, if Big Jack is correct in the direction of the 
shift, this classification is correct. 

At the present time, according to JH, Tukpafka has merged with Wio- 
gufki. Further discussion of Tukpafka is given under the heading Wakokai. 

Sakapadai (or Tallahasutci). Some of Swanton’s informants classified 
Sakapadai as White.“* JL and WB also classify it thus. Big Jack said it had 
shifted from Red to White.” Most of Swanton’s informants, however placed 
it on the Red side* and that is where JH puts it. Red would seem to be its 
present classification but the conflicting statements of certain of the inform- 
ants imply that Sakapadai has shifted at least once in the course of its 
history. Further remarks about this town are given below. 

Wakokai. Wakokai is no longer an independent town, having merged, 
according to JH and JB, with the Wiogufki. Swanton’s informants were 
agreed in assigning Wakokai to the White side** but some recalled that it 
had formerly been Red.* 

A number of towns are said to have branched off from Wakokai, viz., 
Wiogufki, Tukpafka, and Sakapadai.“ But not all informants are agreed on 
this point. Note the following quotation: 


Some of my very best informants among the modern Creek Indians . . . have told 
me that Sakapadai was a branch of Eufaula, although later associated with Wio- 
gufki and Tukpafka . . . . Others, however, assured me with equal emphasis that it 
had separated from the Wakokai towns, and probability is in their favor, since 
Benjamin Hawkins, writing in 1797, says that Sakapadai and Wiogufki were “‘one 
fire with Woccocoie.”’7 


Thid., p. 256. 39 Thid. 0 Thid., p. 254. 

Tbid., p. 255. Tbid., p. 256. Thid., p. 254. 
“ WB also classifies Wakokai as White. 

“ Early History of the Creek Indians .. . , p. 263. 


“ Tbid., p. 264. WB, who is probably the oldest living Creek Indian, corroborates this 
statement. 
47 Tbid. 
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ee However, Hawkins’s statement means only that at that time the three 
on towns were of the same semidivision and that fact does not furnish proof of 
Is. a genetic relationship between these towns. Other conflicting statements 
ng with regard to the affiliations of this group of towns are as follows: (1) JL 

and DC say that Tukpafka is “broken off” from Tukabahchee. (2) JH 
it claims that Sakapadai and Tukpafka are branches of Hilabi. With respect 
id to a possible connection between Hilabi and Tukpafka we find that one of 
a- Swanton’s informants has said the reverse of what JH says, namely that 
as Hilabi is a branch of Tukpafka. His statement is as follows: 
nt From one of the best-informed Hilibi Indians I obtained the following tradition 
he regarding the origin of his town. It was, he said, founded by a Tukpafka Indian... . 

Having suffered defeat in a ball game he determined to leave his own people, so he 
0- went away and founded another, gathering about him persons from many towns, 
a. but especially from Tukabahchee . . . This story was confirmed independently by 
»d another of the best-informed old men, except that he represented the town as built 
id up entirely of Tukpafka Indians. . . . The historical value of this tradition may well 
“d be doubted ..., but it serves to show the mental association between the places 
ts mentioned. (Italics mine.)** 

n- Swanton inclines to the view that Wiogufki, Tukpafka, and Sakapadai are 
ts offshoots (in the literal sense of the term) of Wakokai, but in view of the 

many conflicting statements regarding the affiliations of these towns it 
d, seems impossible to unravel their genetic connections with certainty. In any 
re event some of the conflicting statements probably arise from the ambiguity 
it involved in the use of the term “branch.” In other words, some of these con- 

flicting statements have undoubtedly arisen from the fact that one or the 
™ other of these towns was at some time or other defeated by some other town. 
n Hence if Swanton is correct in assuming Tukpafka to be an offshoot of 

Wakokai, the statements tracing its origin to Eufaula, Tukabahchee, and 
Id Hilabi may indicate that it was at one time defeated by one or the other of 
o- these towns. But whatever its origin may have been, Tukpafka has proba- 
it bly had a turbulent history and may very well have been defeated by the 
ce other towns more than once. The same is probably true of Wiogufki and 
ne Sakapadai. 


Talmutcasi. Most informants agree that the present classification of 
Talmutcasi is Red. It may owe its present status to a defeat at the hands of 
the Atasi, for Swanton says that after the removal of the Creeks to Indian 
Territory Talmutcasi appears “‘to have changed from the White to the Red 
side, being sometimes treated as a branch of Atasi.”** There is no historical 


8 Tbid., p. 258. EG tells a similar story except that he has forgotten from what town Hilabi 
is supposed to have branched off. 4° Italics mine. [bid., p. 247. 
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evidence for assuming it to have been a genetic branch of Atasi; rather, 
according to Swanton, it would seem to be an offshoot of Okfuskee.®® On 
the other hand, this deduction may also be inaccurate, for Big Jack’s state- 
ment to the effect that Talmutcasi had shifted from Red to White (pre- 
sumably prior to its final shift to Red) cannot be reconciled to known facts 
unless we assume it to have become an Okfuskee branch by defeat rather 
than by natural branching off. 

Pakantallahassee. Pakantallahassee is now a fairly prominent White 
town having engaged in a match game against Eufaula as late as 1926. 
Though Swanton is inclined to doubt his word in this instance, Big Jack said 
that Pakantallahassee had shifted from Red to White. Moreover, in Haw- 
kins’s time it seems to have been Red,* and in spite of the possible unreli- 
ability of Hawkins’s classifications in some instances,™ Big Jack’s statement 
and Hawkins’s taken together furnish us two independent opinions as to its 
earlier classification as Red. It is possible that another clue as to its earlier 
classification is to be found in the following quotation from Swanton: 
“There is a tradition among the modern Creeks that the Pakana separated 
from the Abihka . . .”** Though Swanton goes on to say that the tradition 
“is evidently due to the proximity of the two peoples in ancient times and 
the number of intermarriages which took place between them,’’® it is equal- 
ly possible that the Abihka may have at one time defeated the Pakantalla- 
hassee. If this were granted, all of the conflicting statements would be recon- 
ciled and the Pakantallahassee would have formerly been Red. 

Atasi. Swanton says that “‘Atasi, in its later years, was on close terms of 
intimacy with Tukabahchee, of which it was said to be a branch. While 
this may have been the case, its independent history extends back to very 
early times.’*’ While Swanton is inclined to doubt the reliability of Haw- 
kins’s classification in this instance, it turns out that it gives us the very 
clue we need to resolve the questionability of the statement to the effect 
that Atasi was a branch of Tukabahchee. If Hawkins is right in classifying 
Atasi as White, it seems likely that it may have become Red through defeat 
by Tukabahchee. 

It has already been pointed out that Talmutcasi was probably defeated 
by Atasi. Since both towns were probably formerly White though they are 
now Red, the defeat of Atasi by Tukabahchee must have occurred prior to 
the defeat of Talmutcasi by Atasi. 


5° Thid. 51 Social Organization . . . of the Creek Confederacy, p. 256. 
& Thid. 53 Thid., p. 258. 
4 Tbid., p. 259. 55 Early History of the Creek Indians . . . , p. 273. 


% Tbid., p. 265. 


57 Social Organization . . . of the Creek Confederacy, pp. 259 and 260. 
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Since a defeated town had to shift to the semidivision of the winning 
town, it follows, as has already been pointed out, that the constituents of the 
semidivisions were not fixed. In addition to the possibility of shifting, two 
other types of occurrences could cause changes in the consituency of the 
semidivisions, (1) true genetic branching or splitting and (2) merging. As 
recently as 1934 Tulsa Little River has divided into two towns, one known 
as New Tulsa and the other as Old Tulsa. Both towns are classified as White 
for that was the status of Tulsa Little River at the time of the split. As to 
the cause of the split, it is said a dispute arose among the townspeople con- 
cerning the Green Corn Ceremony. When it was found they could not reach 
an agreement, the town divided and each branch now has its own square- 
ground. 

As to mergers, it has already been pointed out that Tukpafka and Wako 
kai have in recent times merged with Wiogufki. A merger results from an 
agreement between the two towns involved and henceforth they are as one 
town in all respects and have only one squareground. 

In conclusion I should like to point out that since the constituents of the 
semidivisions were unstable, the number of towns claimed by either semi- 
division in any period of the history of the confederacy was a matter of 
accident and subject to change at any time. Swanton has said, “Coweta and 
its towns came to be associated with war, while Kasihta headed the peace 
side, and for obvious reasons took in more outsiders than its rivals,’’®* but 
the evidence brought forth in this paper would seem to raise certain doubts 
regarding this conclusion. As a consequence of the fact that a town might 
shift from one semidivision to the other, we cannot be sure that any given 
town was originally taken into the confederacy by the semidivision of which 
it is now a part. Moreover, mergers and splits would account for various 
changes in the number of towns affiliated with either semidivision quite 
apart from the possibility of shiftings. Hence, while it is true that at present 
there are more White towns than Red, this circumstance is undoubtedly 
fortuitous and we are left with no valid reason for assuming that the White 
towns have always outnumbered the Red. On the contrary, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the relative strength of the semidivisions may have 
oscillated frequently in the course of the history of the confederacy. 


EUFAULA, OKLAHOMA 
58 Notes on the Cultural Province of the Southeast (American Anthropologist, vol. 37), p. 
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THE DORSET CULTURE OF THE 
EASTERN ARCTIC By GRAHAM ROWLEY 


| THE eastern Canadian Arctic two distinct prehistoric cultures can be 
recognized. One, the Thule culture, has been described in detail by 
Mathiassen in his reports on the excavations carried out by the Fifth Thule 
Expedition.! The other culture was first suggested by Jenness in the Geo- 
graphical Review? to explain some specimens which had been collected by 
Eskimos in the Hudson Strait region, but which could not be ascribed to 
either the Thule or modern cultures. He named the new culture Dorset, 
after Cape Dorset, in southern Baffin Island, where some of his specimens 
were known to have been found. Wintemberg has recently described some 
important Dorset sites in Newfoundland* but these, though rich in stone 
implements, contained few artifacts of ivory, antler or bone, and the types 
were rather different from the usual arctic ones of the same culture. Leech- 
man has also excavated Dorset sites on the southern shores of Hudson 
Strait‘ but his material has not yet been published. 

In March, 1937, the Rev. Father E. Bazin, O.M.I., showed me some 
specimens which had been found by Eskimos while digging turf for their 
winter houses on an island in Foxe Basin, near the eastern entrance to Fury 
and Hecla Strait. It was impossible for me to dig at that time of the year, 
but with the aid of the Anthony Wilkin Studentship of the University of 
Cambridge, England, I was able to return in the summer of 1939 and ex- 
cavate the site. The specimens I obtained from it give a much wider view 
of the importance of the Dorset culture than has been held hitherto: and 
since several years may elapse before I can prepare a comprehensive report 
the brief account which follows may prove of service to those interested in 
the early history of the Eskimos. 


THE FOXE BASIN SITE 


Maps of the Northwest Territories of Canada mark on the northeast 
corner of Melville Peninsula a long point—the Cape Matthew Smith of 


1 Therkel Mathiassen, The Archaeology of the Central Eskimos (Geographical Review, 
Vol. 15, 1925), pp. 544-549. Archaeology of the Central Eskimos, Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition 1921-24 (Vol. IV, Pts. I and II, Copenhagen, 1927). 

2D. Jenness, A New Eskimo Culture in Hudson Bay (Geographical Review, Vol. 15, 
1925), pp. 428-437. 

3 W. J. Wintemberg, Eskimo Sites of the Dorset Culture in Newfoundland (Pt. I, American 
Antiquity, Vol. V, 1939), pp. 83-102. 

* National Museum of Canada, Annual Report for 1935-36, p. 5; and Annual Report for 
1936-37, p. 6. 
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Captain Parry’—separated from Igloolik Island by a strait. In reality this 
point consists of a series of granite islands, the outermost of which is called 
by the Eskimos Abverdjar. On Abverdjar, at the nearest point to Igloolik 
Island, a sloping bank of turf rises from a height of 23 to 40 feet above the 
level of the highest tides. Below this turf is a layer of soil resting directly on 
beach sand, and under the sand is a yielding white clay. The thickness of 
turf and soil combined varies from about 10 inches at the bottom of the bank 
to only two or three inches at the top. Specimens were scattered over every 
part of the bank in the layer of soil above the sand and on the sand itself, 
but not within it, nor in the uppermost layer of turf. Apart from some sod 
houses that the Eskimos erected here in 1933, the only signs of dwellings 
were three or four scarcely visible hollows, circular in form and from three to 
four yards in diameter, near the top of the bank, though it was the bottom 
that yielded most of the specimens. My excavations revealed some indefi- 
nite arrangements of stones both under these circles and at other places 
where there was no indication on the surface; but whether or not they 
marked the floors of ancient sod dwellings I could not determine. It seemed 
clear that the elevation of the site above present sea level bore no relation 
to its antiquity, since the modern Eskimo village lay at exactly the same 
level. 

The Eskimos who dwell here today were attracted by the large numbers 
of walrus that frequent the locality in the fall of the year, though they are 
scarce at other seasons. Ring and bearded seals are also plentiful, but the 
caribou that abounded until the last few years have now disappeared. 

Just over 1500 specimens were excavated. In addition, Father Bazin 
most kindly gave me about 400 others which had been brought to him by 
the Eskimos. In this paper I shall consider only the former group, since they 
were all excavated either by myself or by my Eskimo assistant in my 
presence.. 

The most outstanding feature of the collection is the complete absence of 
characteristic Thule and modern implements. It is not only the types of the 
artifacts that are distinct from Thule and modern types, but the technique 
employed in their manufacture and the style of art are also different, while 
bones from the whale, one of the commonest materials in Thule times, are 
very rare. Although a large number of objects are perforated, the holes are 
without exception gouged, which must be taken as conclusive evidence that 
the bow-drill, so important in other Eskimo cultures, was unknown.* Anoth- 


5 W. E. Parry, Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage 
(London, 1824), p. 359. 
6 Jenness, op. cit., p. 435 
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er distinction is the small size of almost all the Dorset specimens when com- 
pared with Thule material. 

The following description covers only the most important types, but 


includes some objects that seem to be of special significance. 


OBJECTS OF BONE, IVORY AND ANTLER 


Har poon-heads, the most interesting and instructive of Eskimo artifacts, 
are plentiful, numbering 75 fairly complete specimens, 11 toys, and several 
broken pieces. Out of the seven types’ that have been associated with 
Dorset remains in other regions four only are represented, and of these one, 
distinguished by an open socket, claims only five examples. The remaining 
70 odd heads are distributed fairly evenly between the other three classes, 
viz., 

(a) double line-hole, no separate blade; 

(b) double line-hole, but with a slit for inserting a blade; 

(c) heavier than the two preceding, with a single curved linehole and a 

slit for a blade. 

These three types differ in no way from similar ones in other Dorset re- 
mains except that one specimen bears a unique incised decoration (Fig. 36). 

Harpoon foreshafts, in contrast to heads of harpoons, are very rare 
(Fig. 1c), as in all other Dorset remains yet uncovered. They are so strongly 
made, however, that they probably outlasted a great number of heads, 
of which are broken at the sockets. 

The barbed antler trident (Fig. 2h) represents an entirely new Arctic 
type; but I found also fish-spears with paired (Fig. 17) and with staggered 
barbs such as are common in Eskimo sites of every culture. 

Knife-handles of antler with a blade slit in the side edge are widely-spread 
in Eskimo remains, but in the Abverdjar collection many specimens carry a 
new feature—an antler strip lashed to the side of the handle to hold the 
blade more firmly (Fig. le). In Father Bazin’s collection one of these 
composite knives has a blade of meteoric iron, but I found no iron in my 
own excavations. 

New in the eastern Arctic also are some caribou leg bones (Fig. 1f) that 
have been split and sharpened to a chisel edge. They probably served for 
scraping the fat from seal and caribou intestines, for which the Eskimo of 
the Thule culture used a bone or ivory tool of another shape. 

Some skin-softeners closely resemble the adzes of Thule times, but their 


7 Cf. Jenness, op. cit., fig. 8. Mathiassen (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, Vol. IV, Pt 
II, p. 28) lists six types; the seventh, with two line-holes one in front of the other, is peculiar 
to Newfoundland. 
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small blades of ground haematite® render them useless for adzes and indi- 
cates their true purpose. 

Straight pieces of very hard bone with roughened edges (Fig. 1g) rep- 
resent a new type of flint flaker. 

Quite remarkable are a number of thin strips of antler and oval plates of 
caribou scapula, which seem to have fitted together to make the sides and 
ends of cylindrical boxes or small containers. Some of the side and end pieces 
bear characteristic engraved designs (Fig. 3a,e). These boxes, hitherto un- 
recorded, evidently resembled in shape certain Alaskan boxes, but the 
latter were made from hollow walrus ivory, not fitted together from sepa- 
rate plates. 

Sled-shoes (Fig. 1h) are represented by narrow strips of walrus ivory that 
were lashed through deeply-gouged holes to some kind of runner, possibly 
a frozen skin. Analysis showed dark blood stains on the running surfaces of 
these ivory shoes, suggesting that blood had been used to cement them to an 
additional shoeing of mud, as is still the custom in this part of the Arctic. 
The sleds were apparently hand-drawn, since there were no trace-toggles or 
harness-buckles. Perhaps there were no dogs for hauling them, since I did 
not discover any dog-bones. 

Snow-knives and needles were common. They have been illustrated al- 
ready by Jenness.® It was very surprising, however, to discover no trace of 
the ulo or woman’s semi-lunar knife, which has been regarded as character- 
istic of all Eskimo cultures. 

The ice-creeper (Fig. 1d) presents a difficult problem. It is almost 
with a modern Alaskan ice-creeper’® which is said to have replaced an ear- 
lier and quite different type in that region. Bone ice-creepers have never 
been found before in the eastern Arctic, nor indeed anywhere in America 
outside of Alaska. 


OBJECTS OF STONE AND METAL 


Almost a third of the Abverdjar collection consists of stone artifacts. A 
few specimens, mostly triangular or tanged points (Fig. 2k) are ground from 
slate, and two broken ones from nephrite, but the great majority have been 
chipped from chert or quartz. In Thule sites of the eastern Arctic, on the 
contrary, slate is much the commoner material for blades and points, imple- 
ments chipped from chert or quartz being comparatively rare. 

8 Cf. Jenness, op. cit., fig. 4 (c). 

® Jenness, op. cit., figs. 6(q), 9 (h, ij.) 

10 E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait (18th Annual Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, 1899), fig. 69 (3). 
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Fig. 3. a, e: engraved fragments of an antler box; 6: engraved harpoon-head; c: 
quartz crystal chipped to a chisel edge; d: engraving of a seal. 
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Jenness has mentioned three types of chipped implements that differen- 
tiate the Dorset from the Thule culture, viz., hollow-based points, curved 
knives and rubbing stones." All three were present at Abverdjar, and, in 
addition, two new types. One is a chipped and ground chert tool of uncer- 
tain purpose (Fig. 2g); the other a quartz crystal with one end chipped toa 
chisel edge (Fig. 3c). 

Some fragments of soapstone lamps were discovered, and one almost 
perfect specimen. Their shape is different from any previously known; with- 
out exception they were shallow oval bowls with rounded or slightly flatten- 
ed bottoms (Fig. 1a), suggesting, in fact, that they may have been used 
also as cooking-pots. Many of the fragments are coated with red paint 
(from haematite), a rather surprising feature that may indicate contact 
with an Indian tribe that also had a predilection for red paint. 

Two small pieces of native copper, one a tiny point and the other a short 
length of wire used as a binding, are peculiarly intriguing. The nearest 
source for the metal is in the Coronation Gulf area, which is considerably 
farther west than the Dorset culture has yet been found to extend. Copper 
from Lake Michigan has been used by Indian tribes around the Great Lakes 
for at least a thousand years. Is it possible that the Dorset people acquired 
their metal from neighbouring Indians, and that the use of copper by the 
Eskimo was not an independent discovery, but merely an extension of its 
range from the Mississippi basin and the region of the Great Lakes? 


ART 


The Abverdjar collection throws considerable light on the art of the Dor- 
set Eskimo, hitherto an obscure phase of their culture. Among the specimens 
are free carvings, figures in relief, and etched designs. Several small carvings 
of animals are very well executed (Fig. 2a,6,c,e); and the human figure is 
represented quite successfully (Fig. 2d). Unique in Eskimo art are some 
series of human faces carved in relief on antler; Fig. 16 illustrates the finest 
example, with its 28 faces, all different, but all Eskimo in appearance, one 
even indicating the tattoo marks. Some of the free carvings and spatula- 
shaped pendants (Fig. 27) bear simple incised patterns, but the peculiarly 
complicated designs (some of them tree-like) on the sides and ends of the 
box fragments (Fig. 3a,e) are without parallel and surely had a special 
significance. In contrast to the free carvings, only one engraving depicts an 
animal, the seal shown in Fig. 3d. 

The engraved designs of the Dorset period, and the figures carved in re- 
lief, appear to be quite different from those of the Thule and other Eskimo 


1 Jenness, op. cit., p. 432 and fig. 4 (f, g, i, j, 0). 
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cultures. Jenness thought they had some relationship with Beothuk art;” 

if so it would seem to be very remote. Collins considered them somewhat 

suggestive of the art motifs employed in the earliest stage of the Old Bering 

Sea culture, which has been ascribed to the first centuries of the Christian 

era; but none of the specimens in the Abverdjar collection support his view. 
CONCLUSION 

The material excavated from the Abverdjar site confirms in nearly all 
respects Jenness’ original analysis of the Dorset culture, adds some signifi- 
cant details, and enables us for the first time to form some definite opinion 
concerning its date. 

The inhabitants of Abverdjar, unlike the Thule Eskimo who have left 
scores of remains throughout the eastern Arctic, did not hunt the large 
whale, the narwhal or the white whale, for bones of these animals were 
entirely lacking. The animals they did hunt were the walrus, ring and 
bearded seals, polar bear, caribou, hares and foxes; foxes, indeed, must have 
formed a substantial part of the diet, so numerous were their bones. Unlike 
the Thule Eskimo again, the Abverdjar natives did not live in stone houses, 
(though the many fox-bones show that the site was occupied in winter), but 
in houses, presumably of either turf or snow, which have disappeared with- 
out leaving any traces. They lacked the bow-drill and the woman’s semi- 
lunar knife that are common in all other Eskimo remains, perhaps even the 
bow, since the small chert points that are so plentiful may have been 
mounted on darts or spears instead of arrows. There is no evidence that they 
used either the kayak or the umiak, though it is hardly credible that they 
did not possess some kind of boat. Strangest of all, they seem to have been 
without dogs. Whether they differed also in physical type from other 
Eskimos remains uncertain, for the site contained no human remains, and 
there were no old graves in the vicinity. 

The absence of so many traits that are typically Eskimo, and common 
even in the old Thule remains, suggests an early date for the Dorset culture, 
a date preceding the Thule, which Mathiassen thinks must have reached 
the eastern Arctic from Alaska about a thousand years ago. Other facts 
confirm its priority. Absolutely no influence from the Thule culture was 
discernible at Abverdjar, although stone houses built by Thule Eskimo are 
scattered throughout the surrounding district. On the other hand, Dorset 
culture objects have been found in the earliest Thule remains, viz., at 


22 National Museum of Canada, Annual Report for 1927, p. 38. 
13H. B. Collins, Archaeology of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 96, No. I), p. 373. 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of the Dorset Culture. 
© Abverdjar. 
@ Other important Dorset sites. 
© Other sites from which Dorset material has been collected. 
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Malerualik, on King William Island, where Rasmussen excavated a typical 
Dorset harpoon-head in a Thule ruin, and in Mathiassen’s classic site at 
Naujan, in Hudson Bay. That the Thule immigrants did not exterminate 
the Dorset people, but merged with them in certain districts, seems evident 
from the large number of Dorset-type specimens that have been found in 
ruins of the Southampton Island Eskimo. Such merging was probably 
general, since Dorset specimens have been recorded from many Thule ruins 
elsewhere. 

In collaboration with Dr Jenness, I have indicated on a map (Fig. 4) the 
distribution of sites from which Dorset material is known to have been 
obtained. The map distinguishes between well-authenticated Dorset sites 
and sites which, though they have yielded Dorset specimens, are more un- 
certain because our information about them is unsatisfactory. 


Fic. 5. SUGGESTIONS FOR Eskimo CHRONOLOGY 


New- 


Green- | Hudson Arctic 
foundland 


land Bay Alaska Bering 


1300-1500 A.D. Dorset Inugsuk | Late Thule | Thule | Late Punuk 


1100-1300 A.D. | ? | Thule | Thule | Thule Punuk 


900-1100 A.D. | Dorset ? | Thule & | Thule | Punuk 
| Dorset 
700-900 A.D. | Dorset | Early Early Punuk 
| | | Thule 
0-700 A.D. | ? | Birnirk | Old Bering 
| Sea 
| | Ipiutak ? 


With Dr Jenness’ aid also, I have drawn up a tentative chronological 
table of Eskimo prehistory (Fig. 5). The reader will notice that it represents 
the Dorset as a possible phase in Greenland during the period from 900- 
1100 A.D., when the settlers taken over by Eric the Red in 985 found ‘frag- 
ments of tholes and stone implements’ on its southern shores, though they 
saw no inhabitants." If the Eskimo who left these remains were not Dorset, 
but an advance guard of the Thule invasion, then the earlier dates for both 
the eastern and the western Arctic will have to be pushed back from one to 
two centuries in order to allow adequate time for the eastward spread of the 


4 Greenland (published by the Commission for the Direction of the Geological and Geo- 
graphical Investigations in Greenland, Vol. II, Copenhagen, 1929), p. 335. 
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Thule culture from its home in north Alaska; however, the Dorset appear- 
ance of many early stone implements in the Disko Bay region” seems to 
indicate that at some period, possibly even before the time of Eric the Red, 
a band of Dorset Eskimo succeeded in making their way down the west 
coast of Greenland. 

The table further suggests that the new culture discovered in 1939 by 
Larsen, Rainey and Giddings at Ipiutak, near Point Hope, Alaska,” may 
prove to be the parent culture, predicted by Jenness,'’ from which the 
already-known Birnirk and Old Bering Sea cultures of that region have 
evolved. If that should be the case, and a culture can be found from which 
the Dorset also could have sprung, we shall have gone a long way towards 
solving the much discussed problem of the origin and history of the Eskimo 
as a distinct people. 


% Therkel Mathiassen, Contributions to the Archaeology of Disko Bay (Meddelelser om 
Gr¢énland, Bd. 93, Nr. 2), Pl. 9, figs. 1-5, 9, 15. 

1% American Antiquity, Vol. V, p. 233. 

17 T). Jenness, Prehistoric Culture Waves from Asia to America (Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 30, No. 1, Jan. 15, 1940), p. 10. 
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Dezba: Woman of the Desert. GLapys A. REICHARD (xxvi, 161 pp, 56 photographs 
by the author and Lilian J. Reichard. $3.00. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 


In the preface the author says: “The present volume aims to give a short ac- 
count of Navajo behavior and attitudes toward their complex social and religious 
organization, a picture of daily life and adaptation to objects and notions which 
have been introduced by the Whites. It was written primarily to answer questions 
asked by laymen, teachers, writers, artists, and tourists whom I have met during 
many years of sojourn with the Navajo Indians.” 

In answering the questions of laymen and visitors to the Southwest who want 
to know something about the life of the Navaho Indians, Dr. Reichard has written 
a book which is both readable and accurate. The writer has succeeded in conveying 
to the reader the flavor of the life of the Navaho, not by impressionistic sketches of 
the tribe and its environment, but by descriptions of the daily activities of a particu- 
lar family. Accounts are given of each member of this family, the leader of which is 
Dezba, a Navaho matron, wise in the ways of her people. These portraits are fic- 
tional, being composites of various Navahos known to the author, rather than de- 
scriptions of actual individuals. There is a portrait of Lassos-a-warrior, the elder 
brother of Dezba, who is a singer; Gray Girl, her youngest daughter, who is being 
educated not in one of the government schools, but by her mother, who is teaching 
her the duties of a Navaho woman; John Silversmith, her son, who is a schoolboy 
interested in the White man’s way of life and in teaching some of this knowledge 
to his people. There are characterizations of other members of the family: sons-in- 
law, husband, and grandchildren. 

Interwoven with these portraits is the one of Dezba, the central figure of the 
book. The reader sees her as she carries on the activities of a family elder who is 
faced with continual problems caused by the contact of her family with the ever- 
advancing culture of the White man. The reader sees her at the sheep-dip, in the 
trading-post, at “sings” given by her family, and at those given by friends, and in 
the round of daily activities which she pursues at her hogan. From this description 
of Dezba the reader obtains an idea of the sphere of activity and influence of women 
in Navaho culture, with an emphasis on the importance of women in the economic 
life of the people. 

The most outstanding merit of the book is that it gives a picture of Navaho 
family life, a phase of Navaho culture which has been slighted in other books on the 
Navaho, of both popular and scientific nature. It is only regrettable that Dr 
Reichard did not extend the scope of the book to a greater length and give the reader 
more data on the behavior and the attitudes of the various members of a Navaho 
family, both in respect to each other and to members of the local group outside of 
the family. 

The book is illustrated by a set of fine photographs taken by the author, and by 
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her sister, Miss Lilian Reichard. Many of these pictures are camp scenes which show 
the Navaho at their daily work. The informal nature of these shots enhances their 
value as illustrations to the text. 


Joun ADAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California. Peverit Metcs, III. (Ibero-Americana 
15.114 pp., 12 pls., 18 figs. $1.50. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939.) 


Meigs’ monograph is indispensable to the student of Yuman cultures because 
it deals with one of the least known tribes of Lower California. Meigs is a geog- 
rapher, and his monograph clearly reflects his professional interests. Data on en- 
vironment and material culture, especially where subsistence is involved, are 
extensive and careful. The life-cycle, on the other hand, is disposed of in three pages. 

The manuscript has been in press since 1936. Yet it contains no reference to the 
Dieguefio data of Waterman, Davis, Toffelmier and Luomala, etc. Nor does the 
author seem familiar with Spier’s important Yuman material, with the exception of 
his brief paper on the Dieguefio, of which Meigs speaks with un-called-for sarcasm. 
Comparative data are almost wholly lacking, an omission not easily understandable 
when nearly a page of fine print is devoted to a Yukaghir shamanistic performance 
which resembles the Kiliwa ceremonial much less than do related ceremonies from 
neighboring tribes. 

Twenty-one pages are devoted to the environment and to population-problems. 
They exhibit the professional skill of a student of anthropogeography. The next 
twenty-five pages are devoted to material culture. The sections on food-supplies are 
the best, and the accounts of hunting methods, especially of netting-technique, are 
ably done. It is interesting to note (p. 28) that the Kiliwa obtained their salt from 
salt-springs, although according to other authors the River-Yumans allegedly ob- 
tained their salt from the sea-coast. There is a careful description of the throwing- 
stick. 

Meigs devotes six pages to social institutions. He quotes the Kiliwa belief that 
dice-games are Mexican in origin, a point which could have been settled by referring 
to Cullin or to Kroeber. 

Meigs’ account of chieftainship once more reminds us that the problem on tribal 
integration among the Yumans is still in a state of flux. It is hoped that Halpern’s 
studies on that topic will be published. Meigs states that inheritance goes to the 
ascendants, rather than to the descendants, and that daughters are excluded. The 
latter point is interesting and should be verified. The reviewer suggests that this 
may be a recent development, resulting from depopulation accompanied by tribal 
exogamy and patrilocal residence. 

Three pages are devoted to the life-cycle, exclusive of death. Meigs’ account of 
death-ceremonies is good, but suffers from the fact that no attempt was made to 
correlate his data with Forde’s able summary of data on Yuman death-ceremonies, 
and other sources. The use of capes made of “dead virgins’ hair,”” which women are 
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not expected to see, is interesting. Datura was not used in rites, although it was 
used individually, to obtain certain skills. 

The section on myths contains well-recorded and interesting material. Appar- 
ently Kroeber’s description of song-cycles among the Mohave fits the Kiliwa situ- 
ation. The supernaturals mentioned in the myths cannot be easily correlated with 
the supernaturals of Yuman river-cultures, and hence raise interesting problems, 
which add to the already great complexity of the Yuman mythology-problem. 

The book concludes with an appendix on Kiliwa neighbors, which raises the 
question of identifying tribes mentioned in older sources with the help of more 
recent information. 

Some typical Yuman traits, such as twin-eschatologies, have not even been 
mentioned, although Lowie and Gifford report a full-blown twin-complex for the 
neighboring Akwa’ala. On the other hand we recognize innumerable typically Yu- 
man traits, such as: song-cycles, interest in place-names, resentment toward people 
lacking in generosity, mud used as shampoo, stages in becoming a true ghost, 
charms dangerous to their owners, etc. 

Meigs’ estimate of the aboriginal population, which he sets at 1300, seems ex- 
aggerated, when compared to Kroeber’s more conservative estimate of other Yuman 
tribes living in a more favorable environment. 

Meigs’ monograph whets the appetite of the student of Yuman tribes for further 
data on the Kiliwa and neighboring Lower California Yumans. It lacks footnotes and 
covers the various aspects of Kiliwa culture too unevenly to satisfy the student of 
cuiture-trait-distributions. It is too sketchy on the cultural-social side to present a 
functional picture of Kiliwa culture. To the student of social psychology it is almost 
useless. We could not find ten references to human reactions. In brief, we have en- 
deavoured in vain to discover whether the Kiliwa are human beings, or merely a 
dusty and scrambled drawer of some supernatural anthropologist’s card-index. 
Should Meigs plan to continue his studies of Lower California Yumans, one hopes 
that he will take time out to read Kroeber’s Earth Tongue, a Mohave, or even Kroe- 
ber’s description of Mohave character in the Handbook of the Indians of California. 
These human and apt characterizations should convince him that the study of 
living beings is part and parcel of even the historical anthropologist’s tool-kit. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Myths and Tales of the White Mountain Apache. GRENVILLE Goopwin. (Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, Vol. XXXIII, 223 pp. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1939.) 


Many years ago P. E. Goddard gathered myths and tales from the White Moun- 
tain and San Carlos Apache. The collections, obtained in the course of linguistic 
researches, were admittedly incomplete. Yet until now the resulting publications 
have been our sole source for the mythology of the Western Apache. With the pub- 
lication of this Memoir our knowledge of Western Apache folklore is significantly 
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supplemented and extended. The fifty-seven myths and tales of this book comprise, 
the author tells us in his preface, a fairly complete collection from the White Moun- 
tain Apache. We may suspect that they also give us a reliable cross-section of West- 
ern Apache mythology as a whole, for most of the narratives found in Goddard’s 
San Carlos texts are duplicated in this volume, and, according to Goodwin, those 
tales he has recorded from the Cibecue and Southern Tonto show no great differ- 
ences from the ones included here. 

Western Apache mythology is apparently concerned to a minor degree with 
cosmology or an emergence story, and in this it contrasts sharply with Navaho and 
Jicarilla Apache expressions. A story of the creation of earth and sky and a variant of 
it together consume but three pages. The emergence legend which Goodwin recorded 
is only a page long. Much more attention is lavished upon the account of the birth 
of the culture hero, Slayer of Monsters, upon his journey to his father, the Sun, his 
attempts to gain weapons, and his contests with the monsters of antiquity. The 
agricultural interests of these Apache are represented by a number of stories re- 
lating to the origin of corn and farming techniques. The familiar tale of the man who 
floated down a river in a log and was aided in establishing a farm by Turkey at the 
journey’s end (the origin of corn and agriculture) is again encountered. Previously 
it has been published for the Navaho and Jicarilla. 

Another series of stories has to do with the ga’, supernaturals comparable to 
the Pueblo katcinas, after whom the masked dancers of the Western Apache are 
patterned. These supernaturals seem to be custodians of the deer, an association of 
special interest to the writer since he has found evidences of this same notion among 
the Chiricahua Apache, the neighbors of the Western Apache. 

Western Apache mythology has two scapegoats, Big Owl and Coyote. Big Owl 
figures as one of the monsters against whom the culture hero has to contend, but in 
another series of stories he is also the epitome of sensuality, brutality, and stupidity. 
Coyote is more subtle and impish in the trickster episodes; his character is not 
consistent, however. In places he is charged with the gravest of crimes (incest and 
the bringing of death), in others he assumes the role of benefactor and shows the 
peop!e how to make artifacts and utilize food products. Conspicuously absent in the 
trickster cycle are bungling host tales, so prominent in the folklore of other Apache 
tribes. 

In addition to its importance as a contribution to Southern Athabascan mythol- 
ogy, this volume is valuable for the general information it provides concerning the 
life of the people. As a matter of fact, a number of the stories seem to be little more 
than a description of customary usage and everyday life with animals instead of 
people as the protagonists. From the point of view of story and plot they are rather 
dull going accordingly, but the amount of ethnological information they convey is 
impressive. Mr Goodwin has exploited these leads to a gratifying degree, and by 
means of footnotes has illuminated the contents of the myths and offered an 
excellent introduction to many phases of Western Apache culture. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
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A Grammar of Lakota. P. BuECHEL. (v, 374 pp. $2.25. Lakota Language Society, 


1939.) 


The author’s grammar of the Teton Sioux language represents the ordered and 
seasoned results of thirty-five years of mission work among the Sioux. There can be 
no doubt that P. Buechel has an unrivalled mastery of Lakota, and we must be 
grateful to him for the labor and care which he has devoted to organizing and 
articulating his material. 

The author has intended his volume primarily as an aid to the young Sioux who 
themselves wish to know more of their language. Hence, he “has not adopted the 
plan of many of the more recent discussions of primitive languages, that is, the 
division into phonology, morphology and syntax.” He has favored the traditional 
method of treating the subject according to ‘“‘parts of speech.” At the same time, 
the author recognizes the small shortcomings of his work from the standpoint of 
scientific linguistics, and this reviewer can find no grounds for criticism on the 
grounds of individual preference in method of presentation. 

Phonetically, it is to be regretted that there is absolutely no attempt at pho- 
nemic evaluation and morphophonemics, and from this point of view, the treatment 
is most inadequate. Shifts, however, are noted, but not fully explained. The author 
probably for pedagogical reasons, seems bound by the categories of English gram- 
mar, as were his worthy predecessors similarly bound by Latin grammar in dealing 
with Middle American languages. Thus, many of the attempts to express Sioux 
categories in terms of English grammatical pidgeonholes are somewhat strained. In 
the same way, many of the author’s examples are English phrases translated into 
Lakota, when, methodologically, the reverse process is indicated. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that the pertinent linguistic facts have been realized by the author. 
Verbs, verb-complexes and composition, roots, and verbal suffixes are admirably 
explained, and the treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 

The author’s abundant illustrative material affords numerous bits of ethno- 
graphical information; for example, personal names, a kinship system, numeration, 
etc. Stem analysis is excellent, as is the treatment of morphologicaily changing 
vowels. 

JEAN BASSETT JOHNSON 
Vicam, SONORA 


After Freedom, A Cultural Study inthe Deep South. HoORTENSE POWDERMAKER. (xx, 
408 pp. $3.00. New York: The Viking Press, 1939.) 


After Freedom is a study of Negro life in a small county seat town in the deep 
South, a country town which is an organic part of the countryside. The book is the 
result of a fortunate experiment which led a talented anthropologist to undertake 
the study of one of the most perplexing and interesting phases of our own culture. 

Miss Powdermaker has done her job well. She describes the Negro’s world with 
penetration and imagination, and at the same time with apparent fidelity of detail. 
She deals with the amazing class system of the Negro. Position in the Negro class 
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system is less dependent upon economic success or on ancestry than is the case 
among the whites, but the strictest sex morality is a requisite of the Negro aristo- 
crat. Many whites in the community have no idea that there is a class system among 
Negroes, and few have an conception of the complexity of the system. The unstable, 
matricentric Negro family is described and interpreted, and some attention is paid 
to the topic of miscegenation. There is an excellent treatment of the Negro’s educa- 
tional institutions, of his occasional struggle to get an education at all costs and his 
subsequent disillusionment. The Negro has one institution which is all his own, the 
church, and because the Negro church is relatively independent of white influence 
it is apparently holding its own as an influence better than the white church in a 
time of a general decline of religious beliefs. 

Through the entire book one gets a picture of Negro progress, of slow, resistless 
change. The Negro has come a considerable distance since emancipation. He is on 
his way still. It is clear that generation must follow generation before the folkways 
change with regard to such an important matter as race relations; as Sumner ob- 
served, dogmas do not govern such things. But if change is slow, it is nevertheless 
inevitable. One gathers that great changes are in the making, but they will not come 
overnight. 

Since anthropological techniques are here applied to a problem which has often 
been attacked by conventional sociological procedures, a question arises as to 
whether anything has been accomplished by the new procedure that has not already 
been done. As to this, the verdict must be inconclusive. After Freedom is a good 
job, and a particularly good literary job. One cannot say how much of the merit of 
the book is due to the anthropological technique and how much to the skill of the 
writer in organizing and presenting materials. There is little in the book that is 
startlingly new; there is much that is thrown into new perspective, better inter- 
preted, better said than before. The sociologist might perhaps make certain criti- 
cisms with some show of justification. The book ought perhaps to be more 
enlightening about incomes and expenditures, birth rates, death rates, divorce rates, 
and such matters; it ought also to tell us something more about the poor whites. 
Further, the concept of acculturation does not furnish a satisfactory organizing 
conception for the final chapter of the book. These are, however, minor criticisms 
of a book which has a great deal of value as it stands. 

WILLARD WALLER 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Black Folk: Then and Now. W. E. Burcuarpt Dusots. (ix, 401 pp. $3.50. New 

York: Henry Holt, 1939.) 

Dr DuBois, the distinguished Negro historian and writer, destined this book 
for appraisal by “‘calm Science’’ and “Truth” (p. ix), yet the achievement falls short 
of the ambition. I was disappointed in the carelessness of organization of the whole 
volume; in the repeated unsupported references and quotations (especially in the 
first ten chapters) ; in errors of fact (such as the Palmares “tribe’’ on p. 151; placing 
Brazilian Emancipation in 1872 instead of in 1888, on p. 190); in the inadequate and 
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carelessly documented bibliography; and in the violent polemic coloring of the first 
ten chapters, which were presumably the most “‘scientific”’ ones. 

The first ten chapters sketch the history and character of Negro cultures in 
Africa and the New World according to the broad outlines accepted by Africanists, 
and no new contribution is made. However (vii) the preface indicates the usefulness 
of scholarly findings in fortifying the growing self-respect of Negroes, and in en- 
couraging them in their struggle for civil liberties. Chapters 7 through 10 describe 
slavery and emancipation; chapter 11 is a fine presentation of Europe’s occupation 
of Africa. Chapters 12 through 15 are good, describing the conditions in Africa of 
European land abuse, of the abuse of labor and economic resources, of European 
political control, and of present educational developments and public health 
services. 

The volume is a burning and sincere apology often voiced in strained claims and 
pleas. Thus it departs from the dispassionate objectives alleged in the subtitle and 
preface. It is shown that no culturally significant racial differences have been 
proven; that Africa was the cultural peer of Europe until the sixteenth century; 
that African topography, geography and climate have crippled cultural advances; 
that Africans were excellent craftsmen, artists, agriculturalists, traders, warriors, 
statesmen, and notable for the status of their women. Prof DuBois shows that 
modern color prejudice roots in Negro chattle slavery, and that (383) “The problem 
of the twentieth century is the problem of the color line.”’ 

RutH LANDES 
UNIVERSITY 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Codex Mendoza. The Mexican manuscript known as the collection of Mendoza and 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Edited and translated by JAmMEs 
Cooper Crark. (3 Vols. Fifteen guineas. London: Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. 1938.) 


The original codex of seventy-one folio pages is composed of three parts—a 
history of the Aztecs from the foundation of Tenochtitlan to the conquest in 1521 
(pp. 1-18), tributes paid by more than four hundred towns to Montezuma, the 
towns and the articles of tribute being given hieroglyphically (pp. 19-50), and the 
Mexican cycle of life from birth to death, with miscellaneous information on justice, 
palace of Montezuma, etc. (pp. 51-71). The original was painted by native artists 
on European paper and a full interpretation, made by Aztec informants, was added 
in Spanish by an anonymous priest. 

The whole was prepared under the orders of the viceroy Mendoza some time 
between 1535 and 1550 for presentation to the Emperor Charles V, but it never 
reached its destination, for the ship in which it was despatched was captured by 
French men of war. From France it passed to England, where a translation of the 
Spanish text was made at the instance of Sir Walter Raleigh and published in 
Purchas his Pilgrimes. 

Over a century ago, Lord Kingsborough reproduced the codex but with many 
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inaccuracies and without comment in his monumental Antiquities of Mexico. A 
photostatic edition has also been published by the Mexican Government, also 
without comment. Both editions are inadequate and rare. 

The present edition is sumptously published in three volumes. Volume 1, fol- 
lowing an introduction, contains a rather free translation of the Spanish text with 
many illuminating notes by the editor. Volume 2 consists of interpretations of the 
glyphs of towns given in the codex and an extremely full and important index and 
glossary, marred only by the absence of geographical arrangement of the towns. 
Volume 3 is a facsimile of the original codex. The original paintings, splendidly 
reproduced in all their brilliance, are a fine tribute to the quality of Aztec picture 
writing and the skill of the printers. The pages are interleaved with transparent 
letter press, carrying, inter alia, numbers for each glyph, so that one can immedi- 
ately turn to its interpretation in Volume 2, a very convenient arrangement. There 
are also numerous illustrations in Volumes 1 and 2. 

The codex is of very great importance primarily because of the vast light it 
throws directly on the functioning of the Mexican tribute system and indirectly 
on the economic geography of Mexico, while the pages treating of the cycle of life 
are of prime importance for the sociologist. Mexican codices deal so largely with 
religious matters and warfare that it is a relief to turn to the more mundane subject 
matter here presented. 

Major Cooper Clark and the publishers are to be congratulated on this mag- 
nificent publication. The price, especially when the present value of the pound 
is taken into consideration, is not high. 

J. Ertc S. THompson 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairona Culture. Part II, Section 2: 
Objects of Pottery. J. ALDEN Mason.With an appendix on ceramic technology 
by Donald Horton. (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Volume XX, Number 3, pp. 275-418. Chicago, 1939.) 


Dr Mason concludes his description of archaeological materials from the Santa 
Marta region with this section of the objects of pottery. Most of the material con- 
sidered was collected for the Field Museum by the author, but a survey was made of 
all known archaeological objects from this region in other collections in order to 
make the report as comprehensive as possible. The pottery complex is described as 
a chronological unit since no stratigraphic excavation has been undertaken and 
there is no apparent seriation or other suggestion of the presence of different 
horizons. 

Nearly all of the vessels described fall into two types, red ware and black ware. 
The red ware has a coarse paste and the shapes tend to be large and relatively 
simple. The black vessels are smaller with a paste of fine texture. More complex 
and varied forms are included in the latter ware, among them the characteristic 
ollas with annular bases and flying birds in relief decorating the shoulders. Incising 
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is confined to the black ware, the red having only relief decoration, often appliqué 
human faces. Annular bases predominate with round bottomed forms also present; 
the round bases are more common in the red ware. Tetrapods and effigies occur only 
in the black ware, while the few shoe-shaped vessels noted are restricted to the red. 
Both wares were used extensively for mortuary purposes. Painted pottery is known 
from one site only and eight of the nine examples are from one grave. It is regarded 
as an importation. Ocarinas are plentiful and characteristic. Many of them are 
impressive from an artistic standpoint, particularly the anthropomorphic types 
with elaborate head-dresses. Small and beautifully carved effigy vessels resting on 
a four-legged bench are also distinctive. Figurines, spindle whorls, and tripod 
supports are either absent or extremely rare. 

The technological analysis by Donald Horton supports the megascopic obser- 
vations in most cases. The black and red types are classified as local wares. The 
fine-textured black type lacks any aplastic admixture, while the coarser red ware 
is tempered with sand. The painted pottery does not differ materially from the black 
local pottery but analysis of a similar painted sherd from outside of the Tairona 
area shows that its compostion is almost identical and may indicate a possible 
source for the Santa Marta specimens. Other aberrant sherds proved to be markedly 
different from the local wares in composition and texture. 

Conclusions and comparisons are reserved for Part III of the series, not yet 
published. The location of the region close to the Isthmus at the end of the High- 
lands should make the synthesis of exceptional interest. From a descriptive point 
of view the publication is very satisfactory. The unusually complete analysis and 
full illustration will be valuable for comparative study. Detailed reports of this 
quality from strategic areas are perhaps the most important need of South American 
archaeology at the present time. 

ALBERT C, SPAULDING 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Archaeology of the North Coast of Peru: An Account of Exploration and Excavation 
in Viru and Lambayeque Valleys. WENDELL C. BENNETT. (Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History. 37, Pt. 1. pp. 1-153. New York, 
1939.) 


This is a compact, masterly, and important monograph. Following the two stud- 
ies on the Southern Highland, it establishes Bennett in the very forefront of 
Cordilleran archaeologists. 

The valleys from Pativilca to La Leche were surveyed, and excavations made in 
Viru and Lambayeque. While none of the diggings were extensive, they were se- 
lected with strategic insight, and half a dozen resulted in determination of new 
culture phases. With stratifications rare in Peru, and the great sites on the North 
Coast badly plundered, Bennett, operating with slender resources, wisely realized 
the opportunities in small pure-style sites. 

He has synthesized his discoveries with everything extant into a scheme of 
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North Coast developments with reference to Highland and Central Coast relations 
(pp. 146-147); which summarize thus: 
NORTHERN COAST, CHIMU, OR “MOCHE AREA’”’ CULTURE SucceEssions (* = NEw) 

Early (= Proto-Chimu, Early Chimu, Mochica). Extended burials, large pyra- 
mids, cane-marked rectangular adobes, metal but no cloth preserved (except fig. 
16K). A local style, not north of Chicama. 

Early A, Uhle’s type collection from Moche. Chavin A is a strain in 
Early A. 

Early B, Highland influence, less slip, more black, more genre modeling, 
centers about Chimbote, but is probably also later in time. 

Middle. North Highland and Central Coast influence, confusion of styles. No 
structures known. 

Middle I. *Gallinazo. Negative painting, Recuay associations. Extended 
and flexed burials. Chavin B, Cupisnique, is a style influence, not a period. 

Middle II. Flexed burials. Three probable sub-periods. J7A, Uhle’s 
Moche Epigonal, Cursive tripod style, *Queneto style (trumpets). J/B, 
*Pata de Burro, Cursive Modeled, Black-white-red Recuoid, Red-white 
Chanchan. J/C. Taitacantin, *Huaca de la Cruz: Black-white-red. 

‘Middle ?. Transition from Early to Late Chimu, little outside influence. 
Lambayeque One site. 

Late (=Late Chimu, “Chimu,” Tall4n). Reconsolidation and spread of local 
styles, large cities with pyramids, planoconvex adobes in North, blackware, metals 
abundant, mostly flexed burials. 

Late I. No Inca influence. *Brujo site. 
Late II. Some Inca admixture. *Lambayeque One, *Tacume One, *Two. 
(No pure sites of Cuzco Inca have been found.) 

Comments: Chronological separation of Early A and B, though I was the first 
to suggest it, still needs confirmation by controlled excavations. The two phases are 
distinct, but may be local. Chavin A is definitely a minute strain within Early A, 
and cannot be its origin. Antecedents to Early Chimu are wholly unknown. There 
are still no traces of contemporary occupation North of Chicama. This is inexplica- 
ble. If a non-agricultural, non-ceramic population persisted so late as this, the 
environment would have forced it to remain very sparse. 

The Middle period is, as Bennett aptly says, a confusion of styles, largely of 
outside origin, unaccompanied by architectural achievements, and indicative of a 
break-down of the well-knit Early Coast culture. The segregation into I, IIA 
IIB, IIC is typologically sound and may be chronologically correct, though admit- 
tedly only suggestive. Most of Bennett’s new data relate to this difficulty era. It is 
notable that no site North of Chicama is listed before IIC. Cupisnique “Chavin” 
is equated temporily with Middle I Gallinazo, not associated with it nor even 
closely related. Its sherds are unquestionably similar to Early (“Primitive” or 
Shell-heap) Supe and Ancon. The unplaced Middle material from Lambayeque 
One seems to me to include some foreign component (in its over-ornateness of form). 
Could this be an unknown style developed in far Northern Highland or Coast—a 
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peripheral people exaggerating some of the externals of the great Early Chimu 
style? 

Late I and II are certainly distinct. Some of Middle II and Middle-? might be 
included in Late, but this is a purely taxonomic question. Bennett’s Late is surely 
post-1300, perhaps only post-1400. 

Whatever is tentative in Bennett’s scheme can be confirmed or corrected by 
critical exploration. He has advanced a thoroughly reasonable interpretation and 
defined the problems within it. 

In the past fifteen years there has been so much talk of “‘Chavin” in Peru, and 
so little definition of it, that the concept has become dangerously ambiguous. It is 
therefore to be hoped that Bennett’s excavations of 1938 at Chavin itself may soon 
be published—if possible with more abundant illustrations. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Las Primeras Edades del Peru, por Guaman Poma, Ensayo de Interpretacién, JuL1o 
C. TELLo. (Publicaciones del Museo de Antropologia, Vol. 1. No. 1. 109 pp., 
10 illus. Lima, 1939.) 


It is unnecessary to comment on the merits, whether ethnological or literary, of 
the source material from which the booklet recently published by Dr Tello, as the 
initial number of the publications of the newly-founded (September, 1938) Peruvian 
Museum of Anthropology, is drawn. Richard Pietschmann, Sir Clements Markham, 
and Philip Ainsworth Means have already commented so extensively upon the 
seventeenth-century writings of Guaman Poma that little remains to be said in that 
respect. Means qualifies Poma’s chronology as “absurd” and the illustrations of 
the original as “atrocious.” 

However harsh these terms may be, it would be flattering in the extreme to 
reproach thus lightly the grammar and spelling of the Copenhagen Royal Library 
manuscript. We must, therefore, feel very much indebted to the initiative of Dr 
Tello in now rendering into readable Spanish this extract from the inedited 
document. 

The original manuscript, with its fantastic chronology and naive credulity, is, 
as Means points out, a great disappointment. However that may be, Dr Tello’s 
interpretive essay, by putting into modern language these observations of an Indian 
Herodotus, gives an interesting picture of the post-Conquest Indian mind. No 
question can exist as to Poma’s good faith in passing on his elaborate and detailed 
misinformation. Adverse criticism notwithstanding, these myths cannot but have 
a residuum of interest as having their roots in pre-Spanish beliefs; and it is possible, 
even probable, that Poma’s cultural sequence is essentially correct, however over- 
generous his estimate of duration. Now for the first time these legends are made 
completely intelligible to modern readers through the efforts of Dr Tello and the 
collaboration of Toribio Mejia Xesspe, who, with a rare feeling for exact shades of 
meaning, has translated into Spanish the expressions of indigenous origin which 
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occur in the original. An especially valuable feature of this booklet is the inclusion 
of Mejia Xesspe’s fourteen-page vocabulary giving the racial affiliations, grammati- 
cal constructions, and Spanish translations of those terms. 

No little credit for the pleasing effect of this publication is due to Pedro Rojas 
Ponce and Hernan Ponce Sanchez for the five beautiful woodcuts which parallel, 
while infinitely excelling in artistry, the five ‘atrocious,’ although forceful and 
interesting, originals which are reproduced. In an appendix appear, in extenso, the 
Spanish translations of the comments of Pietschmann, Markham, and Means to 
which allusion was made above. 

J. RoBert WELLS 
La Oroya, PERU 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


Akiga’s Story (The Tiv Tribe as seen by one of its Members). Translated and an- 
notated by Rupert East. (xiii, 436 pp., 24 pls., map. $7.00. New York: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Here is, for once, an excellent native ethnography written by one of the mem- 
bers of the tribe under consideration. Akiga, the son of a blacksmith and an elder, 
is a member of the Tiv tribe, an aggregation of half a million negroes living in the 
southeastern corner of British Northern Nigeria. Early in his youth he fell under 
the influence of missionaries, who taught him to write his native language in an 
alphabet of their composition. Akiga thereupon decided upon his life work; a book 
in which should be written all of the facts concerning Tiv civilization, so that the 
record might become permanent before this culture had been completely altered 
under the impact of European influence. 

The Tiv are a tribe of pagan negroes, whose ancestors came down from the 
bush country of the Camerouns to the East. They speak a semi-Bantu (or “‘classi- 
fying Sudanic’’) language, and have been considerably influenced by the Moslem 
tribes of Nigeria, notably the Fulani, Hausa, Jakun, and Chamba. Their numerical 
expansion has been rapid; they still preserve the genealogical details of the activities 
of their ancestor Tiv, and his two sons, from whom the Tiv clans of the present 
are theoretically derived. 

They are agriculturalists, dwelling in round houses and cultivating yams and a 
variety of cereals. They are patrilocal and patrilineal, practicing (before British 
interference) a form of exchange marriage. Their original unit of government was a 
kindred, or sub-clan, dominated by a group of elders who maintained control 
through their monopoly of magical activities. Under Moslem influence the Tiv 
adopted the system of imposing ‘“‘drum-chiefs.”” Under British influence, initially 
inspired by experience with Moslem natives, this system of absolute chieftainship 
was enhanced and maintained; owing to the discovery of abuses, the chiefs have 
been deposed and a revival of the council of elders has been introduced. 

Among the Tiv, magico-religious practices are paramount; these may be di- 
vided into two categories, akombo and tsav. The akombo are diseases which have 
symbols and which may be prevented or cured by magical practices, different in 
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detail in each case. Submerged within some of the akombo is a series of ancestral 
cults and fertility rites. Each akombo has a group of masters who can prevent or 
cure the diseases in question with proper compensation. 7sav is a class of personal 
mana, or power, attained by the elders; the group of witches, or individuals who 
make use of their ‘sav for purposes good or bad to the community and to the indi- 
viduals in it, is called mbatsav. The mbatsav are, on the whole, the elders. 

Age grading is a prominent Tiv feature; successive mutilations, including ear- 
piercing, tooth-mutilation, scarification, and circumcision mark the earlier stages. 
The later stages are designated by progressive initiation into the various akombo 
cults. The group of elders, or mbatsav, are credited with a set of practices which 
include killing victims by witchcraft and eating their remains in the process of 
cannibalistic orgies. As far as one can determine, these orgies are entirely imaginary. 
The ‘‘victim” is killed and eaten in the imagination; when he dies later his death 
is that of a person once killed, restored to life, and ‘““doomed.’’ Owing to the prestige 
implied by alleged participation in these orgies, the elders seldom deny their part 
in them; hence there was a period of witch-suppressing during which the English 
punished the mbatsav for crimes which they admitted freely but had not perpe- 
trated. This persecution did much to suppress the authority of the elders, upon 
which the stability of the tribe depends. 

Akiga criticizes the English from the standpoint of a native observer; he fails, 
apparently, to appreciate the good intentions of the English in their attempts at 
discovering a suitable form of government. The translator, on the other hand, 
furnishes the English viewpoint. Misunderstanding makes trouble, and the Tiv 
find it difficult to tell what the English consider the truth. The English, who came 
in with a preparation of experience with Moslem tribes, would have done better if 
they had come directly from England. To administer a tribe like the Tiv requires 
exhaustive study, and more comprehension than the average white administor can 
furnish in his usual five year term. 

Akiga’s exposition of Tiv culture from the native viewpoint should do much to 
alleviate this difficulty. Meanwhile it gives the anthropologist an unique example of 
the work, overfull and unconventionally organized, of a first-rate native ethnogra- 
pher. Akiga begins by describing his culture in terms of data to be presented in 
later chapters; he knows too much to organize his material in a form suitable for the 
average student; it rushes at the reader in an already integrated mass. The book is 
difficult, if exceedingly illuminating, reading. 

One of the principal contributions of Akiga’s story is its implicit destruction of 
the tenets of that school of ethnographic study which despises the dimension of 
time. History is essential if one is to understand Tiv culture, if not others. The Tiv 
(like most other peoples) have been subject to constant cultural changes, and it is 
impossible to fix any one date in their history as the ethnographic present. Tiv 
culture, like all other civilizations, must be studied, as Akiga has studied it, in three 
dimensions. 

CARLETON S. Coon 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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African Women: A Study of the Ibo of Nigeria. By Sytv1a Letru-Ross, witha 
foreword by Lord Lugard. (367 pp., 11 photographs and 2 maps. 15s. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1939.) 


A study of the women of any West African group has long been needed. It is 
with keen interest that one approaches Mrs Leith-Ross’s study of the women of one 
of the largest West African peoples. This research was carried on in 1934 under the 
terms of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. During this period the author studied 
the problem of Ibo women in four centers: at Nneato, a “bush” community; 
Nguru, a slightly more sophisticated group; Owerri, a township with more European 
contact and, finally, at Port Harcourt, a commercial center on the coast. The study 
is unique in that, with few exceptions, all information was obtained from women. 

In descriptions of these communities, Mrs Leith-Ross vividly touches upon a 
number of problems: birth, marriage, widowhood, polygyny, monogamy, prosti- 
tution, modern morality, women’s councils, dance clubs, mbari houses. The final 
chapters deal briefly with the influence of western education, hospitals, the postal 
system, the penal system, and Missions upon the Ibo. The author suggests that 
women be recognized as traders and salaried workers and that more opportunities 
in these spheres be opened to them, that women should not be drawn into the native 
courts but that they be entrusted with municipal authority. In this last she sees 
adequate scope for the genius of Ibo women. The author recommends that a post 
of Woman Secretary of Women’s Affairs be created. In a final chapter is summed 
up the attitude of the Ibo toward acculturation: ‘“They want to learn from us but 
only such things as may be materially productive as soon as possible. They tolerate 
us because they need us. They do not look upon us resentfully as conquerors, but 
complacently as stepping-stones”’ (p. 357). 

The problem in acculturation which the author sets up by following the “‘transi- 
tion’ of women through use of this spatial method of comparison of four communi- 
ties and roughly correlating it with a temporal sequence is both excellent and 
ambitious. But the pitfalls are numerous. First, Ibo communities vary to such a 
marked degree even within a few miles that one cannot assume that differences 
in the behavior of women in each of these four communities is solely due 
to varying degrees of European contact, as one may in a more homogeneous 
culture. Such a problem demands far more time than was at the disposal of the 
author; it requires careful groundwork in the community which she selected as her 
cultural base line. The study gives us, however, only superficial glimpses of the 
Nneato culture followed by even less satisfactory pictures of the more sophisticated 
communities. The keen insight which the author displays in analyzing specific situ- 
ations makes one regret that perhaps insufficient time in the field made her under- 
estimate her problem with a far too simple premise: “Starting at scratch, they (Ibo 
women) have nothing to unload: . . . no traditions...” (p. 19). Only inadequate 
investigation could lead to a reference to the Ibo in terms of “the paucity of his 
implements, the poorness of his utensils, the almost complete absence of art or 
craft, the lack of ingenuity in home or farm or fence or trap or water storage”’ 
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(p. 55). To speak of the consistent Ibo resistance to tax payments as “for some 
reason, especially distasteful to Ibo mentality” (p. 285) is to gloss over what is a 
complex colonial problem that can be understood only in terms of a careful study 
of Ibo economic, political and social structure. 

It has long been recognized that women exercise much power in West Africa, 
even when organization is formalized along patrilineal lines, as among the Ibo. This 
has had concrete and violent expression in Iboland in 1929 during the Aba Riots, 
in which thousands of women participated, and a number were killed before the 
disturbances were quelled. However, the bases of this power are not well known and 
Mrs Leith-Ross’s study does not offer an adequate answer. Since an outline of Ibo 
social or political structure is denied, the reader cannot expect to find an analysis 
of women’s participation in these spheres. The role of women in economic life is 
briefly presented with emphasis placed upon the market. However, probably the 
most significant economic fact which is one of the strongest sources of women’s 
power among the Ibo, namely, the wife’s control of her husband’s and family’s food 
supply for approximately seven months of the year, is not mentioned. In a de- 
scription of the Aba Riots, the author (quoting Margery Perham) mentions that 
the women had “their sticks wreathed with young palms in their hands, while their 
heads were bound with young ferns.” In a footnote (p. 28) Mrs Leith-Ross states 
that she knows of no symbolic use of ferns among the Ibo. An investigation of this 
common symbol would have revealed another of the bases of power among Ibo 
women: the cursing power of women and the importance of the female ancestors. 

The book is pleasantly written with emphasis on literary devices. A map locates 
the four centers of study. Anyone interested in West Africa cannot but be grateful 
for this study of women as given by female informants and presented by a female 
investigator. Although it tends to counteract the picture of the position of women 
as given by male informants to male investigators, it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the limitations resulting from the use of one extreme of investigating 
techniques apply with similar force to the use of the other extreme. 

Jack Harris 
UNIVERSITY 


The Social Institutions of the Kipsigis. J. G. Pertst1ANy. With an introduction by 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard. (xxxiv, 288 pp., 24 plates. 15s. London: Routledge, 
1939.) 


Dr Peristiany’s brief monograph is an important contribution to the ethnology 
of those Nilo-Hamitic people who inhabit Kenya, East Africa. These tribes share 
a general cultural pattern characterized by a more or less complex network of social 
institutions: civil, military, and religious. The Kipsigis (commonly known as the 
Lumbwa) represent the most populous branch of the Nandi-speaking peoples, num- 
bering about 80,000. They regard several neighboring tribes as “brothers,” including 
the Nandi, the Keyu, the Tugen, and the Suk. Peaceful relations are maintained 
with these groups, mutual obligations of a special kind are observed, and inter- 
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marriage is permitted. All speak related dialects. Among their traditional enemies, 
the Kipsigis count the Masai living to the south, the Kisii and Luo to the west, 
and the Turkana. 

Native tales relate that the Kipsigis migrated from the north about one hundred 
years ago following a devastating drought which destroyed their pasture lands. 
At the time the tribe was essentially pastoral. Before taking sole possession of their 
present territory, the Kipsigis annihilated the Sirikwa tribe and beat off the much- 
dreaded Masai warriors. Since this successful invasion and settlement, the tribe has 
become semi-agricultural, though cultural values still centre around their beloved 
cattle (wealth, bride-price, social and economic prestige, etc.). The Kipsigis, like 
most Nilo-Hamitic peoples, practice a form of democratic government which grants 
the populace the final voice in matters relating to civil administration. A group of 
hamlets form a village (kokwet) which acts as the “‘basic unit of administration,” 
and also serves as an economic unit inasmuch as its inhabitants “‘cooperate in the 
work of the fields and give assistance in case of distress.’”’ Consistent with their 
democratic principles, the tribe has a decentralized form of judicial organization. 
Kipsigis are grouped into age-sets or classes. For the males, three age-sets exist: the 
boy’s group (i.e., uninitiated or uncircumcized); the warriors; and the elders. The 
most highly-desired native privileges are the prerogatives of the warrior class, for 
life before initiation is hemmed in by rigid taboos and the lot of the elder is de- 
finitely anti-climactic in character. Women are divided into girls (uncircumcized) 
and married women. The close inter-relationships between the age-set system and 
the civil and military organization of the tribe are perhaps for the first time clearly 
revealed by Dr Peristiany’s analysis. 

The section Religion and Magic is weakest in the monograph, as admitted by the 
author himself (p. 213). Consequently, his identification of the Kipsigis religion as 
“monotheistic” is obviously premature. Unfortunately, many lacunae are found in 
the recorded data of Nilo-Hamitic religious beliefs and practices, making this weak- 
ness in Dr Peristiany’s work particularly deplorable. The Kipsigis are losing vital 
social and cultural features under British administration. Apart from the religious 
sphere, the author has done commendable work in salvaging significant data from 
old natives with whom this information would have died. The disruptive effect of a 
rapid acculturative process is made more intelligible in the light of aboriginal 
Kipsigis customs and ideology. 

Dr Peristiany’s analysis of Kipsigis social structure helps clarify certain elements 
of the general Nilo-Hamitic tribal organization which had long remained vague and 
confusing to Anthropologists. His volume, if read along with the early contributions 
of Hollis (the Nandi and the Masai) and Beech (the Suk), gives a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of native culture in this area. The author limited himself to a description 
of the formal aspects of Kipsigis social institutions, giving little attention to factors 
of everyday behavior. The inevitable range of variation exhibited in the actual life 
situation is therefore absent from the material presented, making for an inescapable 
aridity in exposition. Evans-Pritchard’s introduction is an excellent and succinct 
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summary of Dr Peristiany’s findings. The extensive use of native terms by the 
author would have made the addition of a glossary extremely useful. 
Morris SIEGEL 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Indic Writings of the Mindoro-Palawan Axis. FLETCHER GARDNER and ILDEFONSO 
MALIWANAG. (Witte Memorial Museum, Vol. 1. Bulletin 1. 84 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. San Antonio, Texas, 1939.) 


Mr Gardner’s chief contribution is to draw attention to the many Mangyan and 
Tagbuana bamboo scripts now available in the United States. Some of these are 
distributed as follows: 77 in the Library of Congress, of which 48 Mangyan are re- 
produced in the present work; 22 at the University of Michigan; 22 in the Witte 
Memorial Museum of San Antonio, Texas; and an unspecified number of others in 
the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library of Chicago, of which 5 Tagbuana are 
given here. In addition the bulletin contains reproductions of 23 Indic alphabets, or 
portions and versions thereof, which are pertinent to the Mangyan and Tagbuana 
writing preserved in Mindoro and Palawan. 

The author includes a few historic and ethnographic comments. The latter seem 
to be drawn primarily from the translation of reproduced texts. The subject is an 
important one in the study of the diffusion of the alphabet and it is to be hoped that 
the present publication will spur interest in these much neglected Indic scripts. It 
is to be regreted that the format of this work is not of higher quality. 

Cora Du Bots 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


OCEANIA 


Primitive Polynesian Economy. RAYMOND Firth. (xi, 387 pp., 8 pls. 15s. London: 
George Routledge & Sons, 1939.) 


This estimable volume is not, as its somewhat misrepresentative title would sug- 
gest, a general treatise on Polynesian economics. Except for incidental comparative 
statements, it is exclusively concerned with the description and analysis of economic 
behavior in the marginal Polynesian islet of Tikopia. It stands as a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s earlier work on Tikopian social organization, We, The Tikopia 
and to his more recent account of the native religion, Work of the Gods. The com- 
pletion of this trilogy, and of a series of ancillary articles on special topics, will 
shortly provide anthropologists with one of the most complete and satisfactory 
descriptions of a primitive culture in their entire literature. 

To the Polynesian specialist the work supplies a wealth of information of his- 
torical and distributional interest. To the sociologically oriented anthropologist it 
offers a careful examination of the interrelations and interaction between the native 
economy and other aspects of the culture, notably chiefship, ritual, and kinship. 
There is considerable information of interest to students of acculturation and of 
culture and personality. Perhaps the most significant contribution of the volume, 
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however, is that which it makes to the field of primitive economics and to economic 
theory in general. 

In his theoretical introductory chapter the author objects, albeit less stridently 
than certain contemporary American anthropologists, “to studies of technology or 
ritual . . . purporting to be studies of primitive economics” (p. 12). In his succeed- 
ing descriptive chapters he focuses his attention primarily upon strictly economic 
subjects, such as the material needs of the population, the organization of produc- 
tive activities, the forms of capital, the distribution of property rights in the in- 
struments of production, the apportionment of the products of industry, the modes 
of payment for labor, the system of exchange, and the conception of value. So 
adequately are these aspects covered, and so effectively are they presented in their 
relationships with each other and with the prevailing social structure and patterns 
of behavior, that the reviewer unhesitatingly ranks the book as the most satisfactory 
account of a primitive economy which he has happened to encounter. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to inject one querulous note. Why do ethnographers 
of the ‘‘functional’”’ persuasion so persistently refrain, as in the present instance, 
from reporting the technology of the peoples they study, or at the best shame- 
facedly tuck away an abbreviated account of the native artifacts in a supplementary 
chapter or appendix? Granted that technology is not ‘‘economic’”’ in the strictest 
sense, is it not nevertheless an important aspect of the behavior of a being who has 
been termed Homo faber? It is the reviewer’s contention that the science of primitive 
peoples is to be sought, not primarily in their mythologic and folkloristic notions 
about the nature of the world and of man, but in their technological processes, in 
their manipulation of materials. Here is a field where conditions are controlled and 
knowledge is exact and verified. Science in this sense would seem as worthy of study, 
even of functional analysis, as is magic, ritual, or kinship. 

The Tikopia have no money, no single scale into which all economic values can 
be translated, no price mechanism. Distribution operates largely through ceremonial 
exchanges of goods and through payments for services dictated in the main by ritual 
and kinship obligations. Among the incentives to labor and other economic activi- 
ties, non-material and indirect social rewards predominate over immediate material 
gain. Only in a devious and ponderous fashion does the “market” respond to fluc- 
tuations in supply and demand. Facts like these raise the question whether the 
science of economics is not “culture-bound,” i.e., valid only for modern Euro- 
American culture. The author concludes, indeed, that much of the conceptual ap- 
paratus and terminology of economics is inapplicable to primitive society. This is 
not to deny to economics all cross-cultural validity, for the basic principles operative 
in man’s collective exploitation of his environment to satisfy his material wants 
must be everywhere much the same. Conventional economic science, however, has 
certainly defined them too narrowly. The ultimate objective of primitive economics, 
toward which the volume under consideration makes a significant step, is to for- 
mulate ‘‘a set of categories and assumptions which will embrace those of the current 
theory of a price economy and yet will have a more general character” (p. 27). 

GEORGE PETER MurpDOcK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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PREHISTORY 


The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, Vol. II. THkoporE D. McCown and Sir ARTHUR 
KEITH. (xxiv, 390 pp., 28 pls. 247 figs., 88 tabs. $20.00. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1939.) 

In Volume I of The Stone Age of Mount Carmel (1937), Miss D. A. E. Garrod 
and Miss D. M. A. Bate gave a full and detailed description of the excavations 
of the Wady-el-Maghara caves together with an analysis of their cultural and faunal 
data. In the present massive volume the authors have restricted their account 
to the human remains, from the burials contained in the strata filling the three 
Wady Mughara caves, to the Levalloiso-Mousterian inhabitants of et-Tabiin of the 
Mugharet es-Skhil and the Mugharet el Wad. Among other considerations, the 
essentially different racial character of the Natufian people of the Wady Mughara 
caves compelled the authors to adopt this course. The report on the Natufian people 
will be published in The American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 

From the preliminary reports it was quite clear that the fossil remains recovered 
from the caves on the western slope of Mount Carmel in Palestine constituted per- 
haps the richest find of its kind ever made. The final report abundantly confirms 
these earlier reports, and it may at once be said that McCown, the original dis- 
coverer, and Keith his scientific collaborator, in the description and analysis of the 
fossil human remains, have produced an account of the fossil people of Mount 
Carmel which is textually exemplary. 

Every bone is systematically described in the fullest detail, both metrically and 
morphologically, and in all its relations. The specialist, as well as the non-technical 
reader—for whose benefit the authors have abjured, as far as it was possible to do 
so, the use of highly technical terms—will appreciate the quality of the enormous 
amount of labour which has gone into this work, not to mention the meticulous care 
and labour which was involved in extricating the material from its matrix, and the 
repair and restoration of the fragmentary material. The line drawings are clear but 
not expert, and many of the photographs in the plates exhibit the effects of poor 
lighting, and are in most cases reduced to dimensions below the limit of usefulness. 

The mid-Pleistocene middle Palaeolithic (the latter part of the Riss-Wiirm 
interglacial period) human remains, described in the present report come almost 
entirely from the Levalloiso-Mousterian layers of et-Taban (Layers C, B) and from 
the Mugharet es-Skhal (Layer B). In summary the material recovered and 
described is as follows: 


FROM THE MUGHARET ES-SKHUL 


Skhil I. The representative parts of the skeleton of an infant, probably male, about four to 
four and a half years old. 

Skhil II. Fragments of the skull and long bones of a female between 30 and 40 years old. 

Skhil IIT. Parts of the left leg of an adult male. 

Skhil IV. The representative parts of the skeleton of a male about 40 to 50 years old. 

Skhil V. The representative parts of the skeleton of a male aged 30 to 40 years. 
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Skhal VI. Incomplete parts of the skeleton of a male aged 30 to 35 years. 

Skhal VII. Incomplete parts of the skeleton of a female aged 35 to 40 years. 

Skhal VIII. Incomplete portion of the leg bones, probably of a male child, aged 8 to 10 years. 

Skhal IX. Incomplete parts of the skeleton of a male aged 50 years. 

Skhal X. Part of the mandible, teeth, and humerus of an infant, probably male aged 5 to 5} 
years. 

Sixteen isolated fragments of various skeletal parts 


From MUGHARET ET-TABUN 


Tabin I. The representative parts of the skeleton of a female, aged about 30 years. 

Tabiin II. An almost complete mandible with the teeth of a male, aged about 30 to 35 years. 

Tabin, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Five isolated specimens of bones from Layer C. 

Tabian Series I, II, III, IV, V. Serial specimens of miscellaneous bones and teeth, derived for 
the most part, from Layer B. 

Tabin Ea and Eb. Shaft of an adult right femur and the first and second lower molars, from 
Layers Ea and Eb (upper Acheulian) respectively. 


The archaeological and palaeontological evidence strongly suggests that the 
Skhal individuals and the Tabin man and woman (Tabin I and II) were con- 
temporaries, all being associated with a characteristic Levalloiso- Mousterian indus- 
try. The individuals represented by the skeletal Tabin series I-IV come from Layer 
B lying above Taban I and II, and are associated with a Levalloiso-Mousterian 
industry which shows certain developments suggesting a somewhat lesser age than 
that of Layer C. The Skhal individuals were certainly antecedent to those whose 
fragmentary remains were recovered from Layer B of the Taban cave. And, in- 
terestingly enough, the authors write, “On anatomical grounds the latter appear 
to be later members of the human type which we know from our study of the 
skeleton of the Tabin woman and of the massive male mandible” (p. 11). 

The conclusions at which the authors have arrived concerning the relationships 
of the Carmelites are of much interest. The first conclusion of importance is that the 
Skhal and Taban individuals were members of the same race, and probably of a 
single people, “the Skhal and Tabin types being but the extremes of the same 
series. Yet the range in form, from that represented by Skhal IV (male) to Taban I 
(female) is unexpectedly great. The Tabin type possesses many features which link 
it to the Neanderthal type of Europe while the extreme Skhal type passes towards 
a Neanthropic form such as that found at Cromagnon. Between these extremes 
are intermediate forms” (p. 12). 

The authors believe that the Galilee skull unearthed by Mr Turville Petre, in 
1927, some 35 miles from the Mount Carmel caves, belongs to the Carmelite group; 
the place of Galilee man being towards the Taban extreme of the group. The au- 
thors are provisionally led to assume that in mid-Pleistocene times the people of 
Palestine were of the Carmelite type. 

The great variability of the Carmelites leads the authors to remark that had 
their remains been discovered “‘not collectively, in one place, but separately, in 
diverse localities, each excavator would have been convinced that a new and sepa- 
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rate form of humanity had been unearthed, so great (sic) does one Carmelite 
individual differ from another” (p. 13). 

The authors’ discussion of the meaning of this variability is worth reproducing 

in full, for it affects the very crucial problem of the origin and evolution of the 
human species, and at the same time illustrates the rather metaphysical manner in 
which the problem is disposed of by the authors. They write: 
How are we to explain the structural instability of the Mount Carmel people? Do they repre- 
sent a people in the throes of an evolutionary transition and therefore plastic and unstable in 
their genetic constitution? Or is the variability due to hybridity, a mingling of two diverse 
peoples or races. .. . 

We have given the supposition of hybridity our serious consideration and have rejected 
it. To win support for such a theory we should have to produce the fossil remains of a Nean- 
thropic form of man in Palestine from a level as old, or older, than the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
of Mount Carmel, as well as the remains of a fully evolved Neanderthal form. We have no 
such evidence. All who believe in evolution are agreed that Neanderthal man and modern 
man are descendants of a common human stock. There must have been a time in the history 
of that ancestral stock when individuals were undergoing differentiation along, at the least, 
two directions—towards the purely Palaeoanthropic (Neanderthal) type and towards a 
Neanthropic type represented by the early people of Cromagnon. We regard the tendency of 
the Mount Carmel people to diverge into two types as being due not to miscegenation but to 
an evolutionary divergence. We suppose that the Mount Carmel people were in the throes of 
evolutionary change (pp. 13-14). 


Now, the appeal to “the throes of evolutionary change”’ in order to explain the 
great variability of the Carmelites is a mere petitio principi. It explains nothing. 
The physical and experimental evidence now available relating to the processes of 
organic evolution is capable of supplying the answers to the questions raised by the 
variability of the Carmelites somewhat more pertinently than the authors have 
ventured to do. The matter assumes a further importance for any discussion of the 
origin and diversity of ‘‘races” and peoples. 

In the only scientific language in which this problem can be adequately dis- 
cussed, namely, in terms of genetics, what the authors are saying is, that mutative 
germinal changes manifested themselves phenotypically in the Carmelite popula- 
tion, and were genetically carried in heterozygous condition by a goodly proportion 
of that population. Random mating between some of the heterozygous carriers sub- 
sequently produced homozygotes showing the effects of the genes involved, and 
thus may be held to account for the variability observed in the phenotypes. In 
genetic terms this is what the authors mean. But the probability of such a germinal 
change having arisen spontaneously among the Carmelites is upon genetic grounds, 
and mathemetically, so remote, that it can be dismissed altogether. The only other 
possibility is the one which the authors reject, namely, relatively recent crossing or 
hybridization. There must have been some crossing with a proto-Neanthropic stock. 
The negative fact that no fossil remains of such a stock have been found at a level 
as old as the Lavalloiso-Mousterian of Mount Carmel, merely suggests that if one 
will seek one may find. It may here be predicted that the remains of mid-Pleistocene 
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proto-Neanthropic man will at some future date be found in Palestine. There can 

be little doubt that the Carmelites were in “‘the throes of evolutionary change,’’ and 

that, in view of the nature of the variability of the Carmelites, can only have been 

due to the relatively recent introduction of new genes from another group, in short, 

to miscegenation, and not simply to “an evolutionary divergence.” Any other 

theory would have to assume the spontaneous mutation of far too many genes, or 

far too great a change in gene variability, to render such a theory tenable. 

Left to themselves relatively small breeding groups, such as the Carmelites, 
rapidly become homozygous; there is a scattering of variability, and the process 
which ‘‘race”’ is, becomes temporarily genetically stable; in man the process gener- 
ally becomes unstable by the introduction of new genes, by heterozygosis, resulting 
in a greater variability, until there is again a synthesizing of the new combinations, 
and the group is once more homozygous according to the new pattern of genetic 
combinations. The evidence appears to indicate very strongly that the Carmelites 
represented a group which had recently received a new infusion of genes from some 
Neanthropic group. It is not impossible, but it is improbable, that the variability 
of the Carmelites was due to spontaneous germinal changes, or to spontaneous 
variations in gene frequencies. 

The authors believe that the Carmelites find their nearest affinities among the 
extinct people found at Krapina in Coratia. The Carmelites were, however, a morph- 
ologically more advanced group. The Ehringsdorf (and Steinheim) people, 
though sharing some characters with the Carmelites are somewhat more primitive, 
and are frankly Neanderthaloid. The purely Neanderthal types such asthe Eh- 
ringsdorf and La Chapelle-aux-Saints people are not found among the Carmelites. 
And yet, as the authors point out, “through the anatomy of the Mount Carmel 
people there runs a substratum of characters which link them to the Neanderthal 
type.”’ The Tabiin type, plainly Neanderthaloid, may be placed at one extreme and 
the Skhal type at the other. The authors believe that the Neanderthals of western 
Europe may be placed at one extreme of a series and the people of Mount Carmel at 
the opposite extreme, and they conclude that “It does now seem probable that west- 
ern Europe, in the middle phases of the Pleistocene period, had become an evolu- 
tionary backwater so far as humanity was concerned and that the centres of active 
evolutionary progress lay much farther to the east, probably in western Asia” (p. 
16). 

The Predmost people, the earliest discovered representatives of the Neanthropic 
type in Europe, are more remotely related to the Carmelites than are the Cro- 
magnons of the Aurignacian. The authors consider the Skhal people to be very 
closely related to the Neanthropic Cromagnons, and they put forward the theory 
that the Carmelites, though not the actual ancestors of the Cromagnons, are the 
Neanderthaloid collaterals or cousins of the ancestors of that type, and they add 
“We expect that the fossil remains of the real proto-Cromagnons will be discovered 
still farther to the east.” Very likely; but if that be at all probable, is it not further 
probable that miscegenation between proto-Cromagnons and the immediate ances- 
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tors of the Carmelites was responsible for the production of the very variable 
characters of the Carmelites? 
The authors write: 


It is to be noted that the Neanthropic type which is making its appearance amongst the Skhil 
people is a very particular form of modern man, one of the white or European type, for con- 
cerning the racial status of Cromagnon man there should be no doubt. All his features are 
European, Caucasian, or white. Our belief is that at Mount Carmel we have reached a transi- 
tional zone which leads from one ancient area of racial differentiation (the Neanderthal or 
Palaeoanthropic) to another ancient area lying farther to the east, a Neanthropic area where 
the proto-Caucasian (or proto-Cromagnon) type of man was being evolved. The evidence is 
now convincing that in mid-Pleistocene times the inhabitants of Europe—of the continent at 
least—were all Neanderthal in type, but we have seen that the type becomes modified as we 
proceed from west to east and that in Palestine we find a transitional type leading towards the 
Neanthropic type. It seems logical to us to assume that when the wide tracts of western Asia 
of Mid-Pleistocene times are entered we shall find outselves in the homeland of the proto- 
Caucasian (p. 17). 


This is a very attractive theory, but there is a catch somewhere, and it is to be 
found in the parenthetic ‘““—of the continent at least—’’. This, presumably, is in- 
tended to exclude from the discussion the fossil remains of man found in the British 
Isles. But it is doubtful whether this may legitimately be allowed. The presence of 
Neanthropic types in Britain antedating the earliest known representatives of the 
Neanderthal group,—with the possible exception of the form represented by the 
Heidelberg mandible,—constitutes a fact which cannot be omitted from any 
discussion of the evolution of man in Europe. 

The mid-Pleistocene, Mindel-Riss, Middle Acheulian human remains found at 
Swanscombe in Kent in 1935, are those of an individual who was closer in form to 
modern man than any known Neanderthal or Neanderthaloid form.' Keith, in a 
recent brilliant study of the relationship between the Piltdown and Swanscombe 
skulls,? accepts this viewpoint and postulates an independent evolution of Piltdown 
(late Giinz-Mindel interglacial) and Swanscombe (late Mindel-Riss interglacial) 
types. Swanscombe appears to be a Neanthropic type, but if it ultimately proves not 
to be purely Neanthropic, it is at any rate definitely proto-Neanthropic. The pos- 
sibility that such a type may have played a significant réle in the evolution of man 
on the European continent cannot be arbitrarily dismissed. The skeleton in the cup- 
board, at the British Museum, will out! 

M. F. ASHLEY-MontTAGU 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOsPITAL 


The Dawn of European Civilization. V. G. CutLpe. (xviii 351 pp., 155 figs., 4 maps. 
$5.00. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939.) 


1 J. Roy, Report on the Swanscombe Skull, Anthropological Institute, LX VIII (1938), pp. 
17-98. 

2 A. Keith, A Resurvey of the Anatomical Features of the Piltdown Skull with Some Observa- 
tions on the Recently Discovered Swanscombe Skull. Parts I and II, Journal of Anatomy, 
LXXIII, Pt. I (1938), pp. 155-185, Pt. II (1939), pp. 234-254. 
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From north of Lake Van to south of Lake Vanern, from Andalusia to the 
Russian steppes, the kaleidoscopic picture of the length and breadth of Europe in 
Neolithic times has been magically shuttled in this new, completely rewritten edi- 
tion of Dawn until the horrendous maze of cultures emerges as a series of zoned 
communities radiating from the metropolitan civilizations of the Near East to the 
sub-savage hunters in the far northern forests. This brilliant work has been a peace 
product. In the fourteen years since Childe’s first Dawn appeared, the relatively 
simple synthesis of the early post ““World War I’”’ years has been submerged by the 
labors of the peace span. But latterly, ‘over a large part of the Continent prehistory 
has been harnessed to the service of a political dogma”’ (xviii) so that Childe con- 
sidered it “useful to sum up objectively the position attained before September 
1938,” but incorporating as he could mss. also to appear in 1939 (Heurtley’s 
Prehistoric Macedonia and Pendlebury’s Archeology of Crete). 

Some of the most useful attainments are the recognition that: the Campignian 
is a Neolithic, not Mesolithic, phase; Anatolia-Syria equalled, if not exceeded, 
Egyptian influence in early Crete; Troy VIIa is the “Homeric” city, and Troy Id 
to Va are Early Helladic in date; stone battle-axes (characteristic of the ‘‘Corded 
Ware Culture’’) occur in the earliest Aegean Bronze Age levels at Thermi at least a 
thousand years earlier than in Europe; the Sesklo and Dimini cultures of Thessaly 
extend from Macedonia to the Peloponnese, and the Transylvanian Erésd culture 
is not primarily responsible for the Dimini phase; the old Vinéa I-II split is not ten- 
able; the Staréevo-Kérés culture is the earliest in the lower middle Danube; 
Stroke-ornamented ware and related groups are temporally Middle, and Jordans- 
miihl is Late Neolithic (here Childe follows Buttler, one German whose prehistory 
has not been “harnessed to the service of a political dogma’’); the Aunjetitz period 
starts not before 1700 and lasts well into the 14th century; the Hungarian “‘Copper 
Age’’ drops into place as a Period III development; the Thracian Copper Age is 
divisible into at least two phases; Izvoare has provided an unpainted antecedent to 
the Cucuteni-Ukrainian development; Montelius’ “Megalithic” sequence has been 
remodelled; the origins of the “Battle-Axe Peoples” and the “Bell-Beaker Folk” 
are still unsettled and still stoutly defended as from South Russia and Spain res- 
pectively ; the Kuban (Caucasus) origin of the Globular Amphorae Group is dropped; 
the Alpine-Lake Dwelling cultures have been clarified in chronologic and geo- 
graphic relationships but France still remains brumeux; Britain’s “Windmill Hill” 
culture has emerged as antecedent to the ‘‘Megalithic” invasion. 

The so-called Vardar-Morava Complex in the Balkans is open to objections. 
The sites along the Morava cannot properly be called tells (p. 85) but are, rather, 
shallow culture deposits near water courses or on natural knolls (as at Kavolak 
discovered by this reviewer in 1934). Of the score of sites published by Fewkes,' 
which provide the basis for this section, 13 belong to the old “‘Vinéa I-II’”’ culture, 
four to the earlier Staréevo-Kérés culture. Vinéa itself contains both manifestations. 


1 Bulletin, American School of Prehistoric Research, 12, 1936, pp. 5-81. 
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And none of these sites of the so-called Vardar-Morava Complex occurs on the 
Vardar! 

The ‘“‘Kérés Culture” as a name is objectionable on several grounds. Banner in 
1932? published two sites of this group, with comparisons to 31 others along the 
Tisza, Maros and Kdrdés rivers, and 14 more further south along the Danube. But 
Banner dated these to Late Neolithic times (Tisza III). Fewkes, excavating for the 
American School of Prehistoric Research, published Staréevo,’ a site more richly 
exhibiting the characteristics of Banner’s group, in the School’s Bulletin No.9, 
1933, recognizing that the lowest level at Vinéa was of the same culture, and that 
the Staréevo complex represented the oldest Neolithic manifestation in the lower 
middle Danube valley (p. 48). Banner accepted this dating.‘ In 1937 the Hungarian 
archaeologist Tompa labelled the culture ““K6rés,”’ and this designation Childe now 
follows. But on historic, geographic, archaeological and type-priority grounds 
“Staréevo-KGrés”’ might seem a more suitable apellation. 

In the section on the Thracian Copper Age is written, “After Glina III there are 
no connected remains in Wallachia till the latest Bronze Age, nor in Rumelia till 
Hallstatt burials.” (p. 129.) This statement ignores the Bucarest-Tei culture® which 
follows on the Glina III culture of Wallachia, and in Rumelia (Maritza valley of 
Bulgaria) the Anatolian Bronze Age incursion® and the native Bronze Age.’ Childe 
asks, “‘Was the region evacuated?” Certainly not. 

The chronology of Neolithic Europe is extremely difficult to settle. Throughout 
this new Dawn Childe judiciously weighs the virtues of a long and short chronology, 
sometimes so judiciously that the reader is left suspended in the balance (pp. 90, 
120, 129). But the tables and maps at the book’s end reveal Childe’s concept of 
the interrelations of these cultures. This reviewer prefers for the Balkans, however, 
the chronology postulated by Childe in his fine review of Tompa’s 25 Jahre Urge- 
schichtsforschung in Ungarn.* There Danubian II is equated with Tisza, Boian A 
and Izvoare; while Danubian III is placed on a par with Bodrogkeresztur, Erésd, 
Gumelnita, Cucuteni A and Early Helladic. 

Any attempt at a universal chronology is controversial. Childe lucidly gives the 
background of the controversies, maintains a measured calm in the chaos of Eu- 
rope’s cultures, adumbrates probable relationships (viz., the Anatolian-Aegean- 
Danubian ceramic affinities in a more concrete connection than the present nebulous 
influences), and presents in 351 pages a complete sketch of the rise of European 


2 Dolgozatok, pp. 8, 32-48. 

8 Sherds from this site were published at least twice before this date, by Childe in 1929, 
Erisd and Dimini (Die Vorgeschichte des Sesklerlandes) and by Grbié, 1930 (Bemalte 
Keramik aus Staréevo (Ksiega Pamiatkowa,—Demetrykiewicza,— Poznan). 

* Dolgozatok , pp. xi, 122. 

5 Nestor, Bericht Rém.-Germ. Komission, pp. 22, 101-104., and Rosetti, Die Bukarester 
Kultur (1936). 

® As at Sveti Kyrillovo, Cf. Bittel, Prahistorische Forschung in Kleinasien (1934), p. 104. 

7 Mikov, Godishnik Plovdiv Bibliotek (1928-29), pp. 171-185. 
’ Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (1937), pp. 484-486. 
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civilization. Watching the shadows slowly receding before this new Dawn, one 
cannot praise its author too highly. 
James H. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Environment, Race, and Migration. GrirFitH TAYLOR. (483 pp., 158 figs. and maps. 

Chicago, 1937.) 

Because I think that Professor Griffith Taylor’s book, Environoment, Race, and 
Migration, has not received the attention it deserves, I venture to comment upon 
it at this comparatively late date. The scientist who invades an adjacent field is 
likely to be snubbed or ignored by the professional proprietors. He has difficulty in 
establishing even “squatter’s rights.’”’ Now, as far as I am concerned, Professor 
Taylor is welcome to camp temporarily or permanently upon the domain of the 
physical anthropologist, because he brings gifts, and I do not fear geographers ef 
dona ferentes. The first gift that he brings is a remarkably clear and illuminating 
discussion of the geological and geographical antecedents and present conditions 
which direct and determine human migrations. His admirable expositions of these 
terrestrial and meteorological prerequisites for the study of man are driven home by 
a use of block diagrams and distribution maps, which leads me to regard him as 
little short of a genius in graphic presentation of scientific data. Take Africa, for 
instance. For a considerable number of years, I was a second-hand and third-rate 
Africanist, largely because the limitations of personnel in anthropological teaching 
departments force each member of the staff to take care, as best he can, of this or 
or that area or subject in which he has done little or no research. I think that if I 
had been acquainted with Taylor’s block diagram of Africa and with his summary 
of African climate and geography, the courses I used to give on African ethnology 
and archaeology would have been less inchoate, dreary, and fuzzy than they un- 
doubtedly were. Or, again, consider the continent of Australia, in which Professor 
Taylor is scientifically “‘at home.” I am ashamed that I have ever had the temerity 
to make pronouncements upon the Australian race and Australian migration 
problems while still ignorant of the pertinent and indispensable geological and geo- 
graphical facts as presented by this geographer. More or less the same holds true of 
other continents. I am thoroughly convinced that the one right scientific way of 
putting together a work on racial migrations or ethnography, or regional social 
anthropology, is to begin with the geology and geography. Unless you know a good 
deal about that and are able to give some lucid explication of these environmental 
backgrounds of anthropology, you really do not know your subject and should 
not write. 

The other principal point which I wish to make about Professor Taylor’s work 
is that his theory and factual demonstration of zones of migration and strata of 
populations seem not only basically sound, but actually essential to any reasonable 
and probably accurate scheme of human distribution. 
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Now, of course, I could without the slightest difficulty find many points on the 
strictly physical anthropological aspect of his subject, at which he and I would 
lock horns in combat. I disagree violently with some of his ideas of racial relation- 
ship. But I am not at all interested in these disagreements, because they pertain to 
subjects in which I am moderately well versed and in which I am therefore content 
to trust my own judgment and knowledge, rightly or wrongly. What I am interested 
in is the illumination shed upon the whole subject of racial differentiation and racial 
migration by a competent geographical treatment. I have no use whatsoever for 
the vague and diffuse invocations of environment to which anthropologists resort, 
merely because they react emotionally against hereditary differences in man. But if 
and when any environmentalist is able to produce reasonable and convincing factual 
proof of the control of man’s movements by geographical and climatic factors, or 
of a change in his bodily status due to these or any other extraneous causes, I shall 
welcome it as warmly as any other student of man. 

So I think that the geographical orientation to investigations of man’s wander- 
ings, as offered by Griffith Taylor, is of great value and I heartily commend his book 
to anthropologists on these grounds. Of course it has other merits, but here I am 
concerned only with the virtues which are to me somewhat novel. 

E. A. Hooton 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Individual and His Society; the Psychodynamics of Primitive Social Organization. 
ABRAM KARDINER. (xxvi, 503 pp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939.) 


A very interesting experiment has been conducted in New York during the past 
several years. Various anthropologists have reported on specific cultures, while Dr 
Abram Kardinar, as psychoanalyst, studied their material from the viewpoint of an 
individual subjected to a particular culture. The book which Dr Kardiner has just 
written as the result of this experience displays an admirably honest and construc- 
tive spirit of inquiry. First, the author analyzes our own culture for its basic 
influences on personality. Then he shows how some of the first cultures studied by 
the group, the Trobriand, Zuni, Kwakiutl, Chuckchee, and Eskimo, were used to 
develop insight and method. After that he analyzes in detail the excellent material 
provided by Dr Ralph Linton on the Marquesas, Tanala, and Betsileo. His task was 
no easy one. Not only had he to set up constructs which would hold both the cul- 
tural and psychological data, but, also, he was forced to reexamine previous psycho- 
analytic thinking in the social science field as well as certain aspects of psycho- 
analytic theory itself. 

The particular bio-sociological thinking employed by Freud and his followers 
has seriously retarded rapprochement between anthropology and psychoanalytic 
psychology. For instance, Freud, and other psychoanalysts after him, not only used 
the old evolutionary theory of set stages in cultural growth, but also postulated for 
sociological uses a psychological equivalent to the recapitulation theory in biology. 
Although it is but a secondary part of his book, Dr Kardiner has done signal service, 
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both for his own discipline as well as for the social sciences, in separating the fun- 
damentally sound aspects of the psychoanalytic approach to human society from 
the antiquated social theories previously used. Further he has chosen an inclusive 
“ego” rather than a “libido” approach. This immediately widens the field of in- 
quiry to the complete range of adjustment made by the individual in adapting 
himself to a particular physical and cultural environment. 

The most important construct used by Kardiner in his analysis of cultures is 
that of basic personality, which he defines as “That group of psychic and behavioral 
characteristics derived from contacts with the same institutions, such as language, 
specific connotations, etc.’”’ Dr Linton, in his foreword to the book states it perhaps 
more clearly: ‘Basic personality structure, as the term is used here, represents the 
constellation of personality characteristics which would appear to be congenial 
with the total range of institutions comprised within a given culture. It has been 
deduced from a study of culture content and organization and is, therefore, an ab- 
straction of the same order as culture itself.”” Through basic personality we are able 
to posit the significant cultural influences on the individual in a given society and 
the results in psychological terms. In this way also, different societies may be com- 
pared according to the particular formation of basic personality. This concept will 
yield extremely important information on the dynamics of cultural change. Dr 
Linton’s foreword, again, has pointed out many of its uses to anthropology. 

Along with that of “basic personality,” Dr Kardiner uses the concept institu- 
tion. This is defined as “‘ . . . any fixed mode of thought or behavior held by a group 
of individuals (i.e., a society) which can be communicated, which enjoys common 
acceptance, and infringement of, or deviation from which, creates some disturbance 
in the individual or in the group.” This definition, although broad, is legitimate. 
The author’s use of the term, however, the reviewer finds confusing and definitely 
open to criticism. The author has a further classification: “‘primary institutions are 
those which create the basic and communicable problems of adaptation. The sec- 
ondary institutions are creations of the results of the primary institutions on basic 
personality structure.’’ Now, for social anthropology several criticisms may be 
made. 

By his definition and use of the concepts “‘primary” and “‘secondary”’ as regards 
institutions, the author confuses the approach to the problem in terms of the origi- 
nal genesis of the secondary institutions and in terms of an individual’s gradual 
adjustment to, and manipulation of these. Dr Kardiner gives genetic precedence 
to the “primary” or what might better be called “determining” institutions. From 
the viewpoint of an individual born and developing into a particular society he would 
be on relatively safe ground. However, in the sense of the original genesis of a cul- 
ture the problem seems to be a case of which comes first, the hen or the egg. For 
example, Dr Kardiner feels that the early and rather severe anal training of the 
Tanala infant is almost completely a practical necessity for the mother on account 
of the manner of carrying the child on the back. The particular personality con- 
stellation arising from this training is then reflected in the correlated institutions. 
It would be well nigh impossible for an individual who had not gone through such 
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training to stand the demands of Tanala culture. Looking at it another way, perhaps 
the method of carrying the child was a rationalization for the anal training. In the 
Marquesan material, likewise, arises the same question as to the interrelationship 
between early conditioning factors and adult culture. Marquesan child training 
does not foster sibling rivalry and the child is severely kept from developing tender- 
ness in its relationship to the parents. However, given the large ratio of men to 
women, the striving for tenderness in adult love relationships would have created 
unbearable hardship for the individual and havoc for the society. This reviewer has 
studied a similar problem among the Teton Dakota. He started from a hypothesis 
the reverse of Dr Kardiner’s, that is, that the child training was adapted to fit 
children for the culture that they would have to assume as adults. After reading the 
present book, however, it seems possible that both Dr Kardiner and the reviewer 
were looking at the problem each from the point of view of his own discipline. A 
psychoanalyst accustomed to working with the individual is apt to follow what 
would be the natural sequence of events for him, and then assume the same order 
for a culture. A social anthropologist, on the other hand, looking at culture first, 
would tend to assume events in reverse order, child training being determined by 
the culture the child would have to assume as an adult. Both viewpoints may easily 
be wrong. The most we can say at this stage of inquiry is that there is a strong 
interrelationship between child training and adult behavior as exemplified in both 
the primary, that is, determining, and secondary, or correlating, institutions. 

Sometimes under “‘primary institutions” are listed phenomena which are not of 
like order. For instance, in the chart which digests Marquesan basic personality and 
culture, “food scarcity” or ‘‘male-female ratio 24:1” are hardly institutions. These 
are environmental factors which might influence or produce institutions. Inversely 
“social mobility” is an effect produced by a group of institutions. There is no doubt 
that the particular grouping of factors which the author has put under “primary 
institutions”’ has a definite validity, although it would seem that an expression like 
“‘basic personality determinants” would be less misleading. This would express both 
the factors which an anthropologist would call institutional as well as the more 
environmental or extra-institutional ones contributing to the formation of basic 
personality. One would then arrive at something like “‘basic personality determi- 
nants’’ (determining institutions plus determining environmental or other factors) 
and “correlating” institutions, which would correspond to Dr Kardiner’s primary 
and secondary ones, except that the first would now legitimately include person- 
ality determining factors which a social anthropologist cannot call institutional. 
These terms also would leave open the question of genetic primacy. 

There are several other questions aroused by The Individual and His Society 
which deserve brief mention. 

For instance, are we justified in assuming that Tanala and Betsileo cultures are 
so basically similar that practically all differences between them can be laid to the 
one fact of change from dry to wet rice cultivation among the Betsileo? If so, why 
did some of the Tanala tribes take over the wet rice method and abandon it because 
of the serious incompatibilities it created in the social structure—while the Betsileo 
were not so perspicacious? Also, Kardiner, in analyzing the Betsileo material, does 
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not stress the fact that the changes in rice cultivation evidently produced a dis- 
yrganized society in which the institutions were working toward a new equilibrium. 
He posits a change in basic personality for the Betsileo. Could this occur in an adult 
generation? If not, what is the process of the personality change in the children 
whose parents are the first generation? 

Secondly, how valid is it to reconstruct the basic personality of a culture without 
data on specific individuals? Kardiner realizes that he is open to criticism on this 
point, and that the next logical step is to study individuals in various cultures with 
the insight and methods developed by this book. The author would undoubtedly 
agree that psychoanalysis of natives is not a neressity. It is rather a matter of having 
them intensively interviewed by those trained to handle psychoanalytic psychology 
in the light of social anthropology and vice versa. In this way assumptions based on 
the culture could be checked. 

Thirdly, it seems to this reviewer that there is a definitely limited place for the 
use of oversimplified cultural reconstructions. Had he been told, for instance, the 
yne fact that the Zuni are malicious gossipers, Dr Kardiner would have presented a 
more accurate analysis of non-aggression within the culture. Even where there is no 
such oversimplification, as with Linton’s description of Marquesan culture, Linton 
candidly states in a recent article! where he is speaking of his work with Dr Kar- 
diner: ‘‘. . . as one of the contributors I can testify that the information which I 
was able to supply on actual motivation of behavior, not to mention native per- 
sonalities, was scanty and subject to the disadvantages of all unchecked subjective 
judgements.”’ Our own culture naturally imposes limitations on the range of our 
inquiry into another culture. We cannot conceive in vacuo all of the possible vari- 
ants. On the institutional side, the anthropologist, as he has studied more and more 
variants of culture, has gradually broadened the range of inquiry for all the social 
sciences. Now, from the psycho-dynamic side the range of inquiry will have to be 
broadened again. Even such seemingly trivial matters as hand movements to the 
face may prove indicative. We think of thumb-sucking among our children, but, 
on the other hand, the Teton Dakota children, and often adults, play with their 
teeth. In the case of the Dakota this may be a significant clue to the basic per- 
sonality structure, since the first and perhaps the only severe chastisement the 
children observed is that occurring when the nursing baby bites its mother with its 
first teeth. This reviewer, as an anthropologist, had never noticed this oral charac- 
teristic during two years’ residence with the Teton Dakota, and it was first called 
to his attention on a subsequent field trip by the child analyst, Erikson. 

Those of us who are conversant with psychoanalytic psychology would not ques- 
tion its use in the social sciences. We would argue, as the reviewer has done, on 
specific points, rather than question the validity of the application. Unfortunately, 
however, it is well-nigh impossible to ‘“‘prove’’ the specific cultural interpretations 
arising from psychoanalytic psychology. The problem of such proof is one that con- 
cerns all theory and interpretation in the social sciences. The sociologist, Blumer, 

! Ralph Linton, Psychology and Anthropology (Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. 5, No. 2), 
p. 119. 
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has brilliantly discussed this problem in his recent appraisal of The Polish Peasant. 
We have as yet no criteria in the social sciences by which we can objectively state 
that such and such an interpretation is valid when applied to a given array of data. 
A particular theory of personality, for instance, may sound plausible or make more 
intelligible a body of social data. Beyond that we cannot as yet go, and so psycho- 
analytic psychology labors under a handicap common to all interpretations, in spite 
of its being a powerful tool for the social sciences. 

The reviewer has avoided criticizing statements of fact or specific interpretations 
since for the time being it is more important to evaluate the concepts and method of 
interpretation than it is to be too much concerned over the correctness of the au- 
thor’s conclusions regarding specific cultures or over errors in anthropological fact. 
Bridging two disciplines is no easy matter. The danger of making evaluations based 
on our own culture Dr Kardiner has pointed out explicitly, and, on the whole, has 
avoided remarkably well. From the side of social anthropology, he has handled his 
material competently and has provided an example to those of us who attempt to 
use psychoanalytic psychology in our own fields. This review gives no indication of 
the care with which Dr Kardiner has blocked out his problem, and exercised critical 
control over his method. The book should be read carefully and thoroughly by every 
anthropologist interested in the psychodynamic side of his subject. 

ScuDDER MEKEEL 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


So Live the Works of Men. Seventieth Anniversary Volume Honoring Edgar Lee 
Hewitt. Edited by Donatp D. Branp and Frep E. Harvey. (366 pp. $10.00. 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1939.) 


This volume, in honor of Dr Hewitt’s seventieth anniversary, contains a number 
of excellent contributions to the various anthropological fields and to allied dis- 
ciplines. However, the task of the reviewer is rendered extremely difficult by the 
tremendous scope and diversity of the twenty-seven articles which the book con- 
tains. For the purposes of the present review, the articles by Bloom, Riggs, Walter, 
and Cummings can be disregarded because of their biographical and eulogistic na- 
ture. For convenience, the remainder, so far as possible, will be discussed under 
major headings. 

As to be expected, in view of Doctor Hewitt’s interests, the greatest number of 
articles deal with the subject of archeology and it is in this field that we find the 
most important scientific contributions. For the Southwestern Area, an extremely 
pertinent paper by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., The Development of a Unit-Type 
Dwelling, reexamines and reaffirms Kidder’s and Prudden’s thesis of pre-Pueblo 
development. This study is based on excavations near Allantown, Arizona. It also 
includes a discussion of the relation between pit houses of this district and of 
Chaco Canyon. 

Other articles in the Southwestern field include F. W. Hodge’s A Square Kiva 


2 Dr Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (Bulletin 44, Social Science Research Council, 1939). 
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at Hawikuh, which is descriptive of that excavation with an historical sketch on 
early Spanish references to kivas, and Florence M. Hawley’s New Applications of 
Tree-Ring Analyses. The latter is a discussion of the use of dendrochronology in 
dating cultures, the fluctuations in weather conditions and erosion surfaces. 

In the North Mexico Area, Donald D. Brand’s Notes on the Geography and 
Archaeology of Zape, Durango is a welcome contribution to this little known area. 
It is an extremely well documented and detailed article. For this same area A. V. 
Kidder in his Notes on the Archaeology of the Baricora District, Chihuahua gives 
descriptions of sites and excavations in that locality. 

Other North American areas are represented by three articles, one Anthropological 
and Archaeological Riches in the Far Northwest, by Ales Hrdlicka, Southern Mound 
Cultures in the Light of Recent Explorations, by Warren King Moorehead, and E. B. 
Renaud, Indian Petroglyphs from the Western Plains. Hrdlicka’s paper givesa 
general coverage of the principal archaeological work along the Alaskan coast and 
adjacent islands; Moorehead’s paper is an abbreviated discussion of the so-called 
Muskogeon culture and its relationship to other Mississippi cultures. Renaud’s 
article is an effort to work out a chronology for petroglyphs. 

Central America is represented by Recent Epigraphic Discoveries at the Ruins of 
Copan, Honduras, by Sylvanus Griswold Morley. 

Peru is represented by a well-rounded compact discussion of the development 
and spread of Inca culture based on historical and archaeological sources, The 
Empire of the Inkas, by Julio C. Tello. 

In the field of classical archaeology, H. Rushton Fairclough’s Early Racial Fu- 
sion in Eastern Mediterranean Lands is an excellent discussion of the effect of racial 
fusion on Minoan Culture and the history and development of Near Eastern ar- 
chaeology and studies. An equally good paper and a concomitant of the foregoing 
is Ceramics and Chronology in the Near East, by W. F. Albright. Other papers on 
this same area include Some Ancient Records from Babylonia, by Carl Sumner Knopf, 
which is a translation of cuneiform records dealing primarily with economic aspects 
of Amurru; Archaeology as a Science, by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, a survey of the 
growth of both Old and New World archaeology and the principal men, govern- 
ments, and institutions which have furthered it. 

The contributions in the fields of ethnology are generally of less importance than 
those mentioned above. They include The Horse in American Indian Culture, by 
Hartley Alexander, a pleasing but definitely popular article; The Poetry of American 
Indian Songs, by Frances Densmore, in which an effort is made to explain the sym- 
bolism in songs as well as individual and collective psychology. John P. Harring- 
ton’s Anthropological Miscellany, Notes on California Basketry, Notes on Kiowa 
Tradition and History, and Nicholas Roerich’s Mongolian Epics (Diary Leaves), 
are simply “‘notes”’ on the subjects indicated in the title. An Outline of Pueblo Govern- 
ment, by Reginald G. Fisher, is an attempt to correlate the relationships of Pueblo 
political and religious culture. 

Perhaps the most stimulating article in the ethnologic field is Anthropology and 
Education, by Lyman Bryson. This is an excellent treatise on the possible practical 
application of anthropology in education. 
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Fields outside or marginal to anthropology are represented by the following 
articles: The Mollusca of New Mexico and Arizona, by Junius Henderson, Aeneas as 
a Hero, by Louis E. Lord, and A Word on Philology, by Hans Nordewin Von Koer- 
ber. Lord’s article is a study of the character of Aeneas as shown in the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and in other examples of Greek and Roman literature. Von Koerber’s 
paper is a metaphysical discussion of philology. 

Hewitt’s bibliography as presented in this volume offers an excellent opportunity 
for opening a discussion upon bibliographies in general and their use as an aid or 
tool to scientific researches. There has been a growing tendency, especially in vol- 
umes of this kind, to “‘stuff the ballot”’ and it is the suggestion of the reviewer that 
certain changes in this policy might facilitate the usefulness of such compilations. 
For example, in the bibliography here presented there seems no good reason for 
including such items as Report on the Archaeology of New Mexico. Not printed so far 
as known. Was probably used in correspondence with the Department of the Interior, 
and Investigations of Eye Defects Among School Children. This paper was probably 
written in connection with conservation work at San Diego during the World War. It 
may have been published in California. These titles were obviously never published, 
and therefore do not exist as a part of a bibliography. Likewise, it would be more 
convenient and efficient if articles which have been reprinted in one or more jour- 
nals were listed under one heading. Such items as Baccalaureate Addresses 1899 to 
1903 on the subjects Man and God, Man and Nature, Man and Self, Man and Destiny, 
or such papers as The Unknewn Centuries, in historic background and historic pag 
eant, The Fiesta Book, Santa Fe, El Palacio Press, 1926, represent but a single con- 
tribution and are not separate bibliographic items. Director’s and President’s re- 
ports and statements are also of doubtful scientific and literary value and are hardly 
relevant as bibliographic items. 

It might be suggested that in drawing up a bibliography the works be divided 
into several categories on the basis of their content, taking into consideration the 
medium of publication. Under Administrative Publications could be included Di- 
rector’s and President’s reports; a heading, Scientific Publications, would include 
such titles as The Excavations at Puye, New Mexico, 1907, Papers of School of Ameri- 
can Archaeology, No. 4, 1909, and The Excavations at Tyuonyi, New Mexico in 1908, 
American Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. 11, No. 3, 1909; a heading, Popular 
Works, would include such items as Interesting Young Women of Southern Mexico, 
Children’s Star Magazine, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1908, and Ancient Life in the American 
Southwest, Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill Co., 1930. Such a listing, if carried out to its 
ultimate ends, would be of great assistance to both the scientific and lay reader. 

In closing, a word should be said upon the purely mechanical aspects of this 
volume. Great credit is due both Brand and Harvey. The publication is not only 
well edited but extremely well printed and set up. 

MATTHEW STIRLING 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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Die Historische Richtung in der Vélkerkunde; Der Funktionalismus in der Vdélker- 
kunde; Die Lehre von den Kulturstylen in der Vélkerkunde. WILHELM MILKE. 
(Schmoller’s Jahrbuch: 61. pp. 385-399, 1937; 61, pp. 513-533, 1937; 62, pp. 
65-86, 1938.) 


Uber einige Kategorien der funktionellen Ethnologie, W1LtnHELM MILkE. (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, 70, pp. 481-498, 1939.) 


These four essays are at once too broad in scope and too compact in presentation 
to “review” adequately. They must speak for themselves. They are mentioned be- 
cause, though as yet little known in this country, they appeal to the undersigned 
as the best extant formal analysis of contemporary anthropological theory and 
method. This statement is made deliberately. Others have contributed equal in- 
sight, critical ability, catholicity of judgment, or historical organization of develop- 
ment of thought; but no one appears to have dissected the essence of anthropological 
theory so concisely. 

Three examples from the most recent paper: The pattern of thought which ex- 
plains institutions teleologically by assuming that their “real” social purpose is 
unrelated to their objective utility, derives largely from Durkheim and has af- 
fected ethnology disastrously (p. 488).—The apparently conscious objective of the 
work of Boas and Spier (which we all find so difficult to characterize) is a typology 
of possible developments without reference, in general, to specific causal condition- 
ings (p. 492). (Or, in reformulation, they aim to establish the variability and diver- 
sity of culture but largely refrain from filling the area thus delimited with either 
sociologic generalization or specific historic finding.)—Persistent misusage has de- 
prived the terms function and structure of any precise meaning in anthropology 
(p. 497). 

Milke controls and considers American work fully. In the 18 pages of the last 
essay, he cites Tax, Eggan, Benedict, Warner, Steward, Boas, Spier, Lowie, Lesser, 
Gifford, Murdock, Simmons. 

On the other hand, it would have been a concession to Anglo-Saxon concrete- 
mindedness (and perhaps Latin passion for clarity) if this same essay had been 
supplied with more frequent illustrative examples. 

At one point the reviewer is less optimistic than the author. “Further progress 
of research in covariation will depend on the utilization of mathematical-statistical 
method; with reasonable skill, the undoubted difficulties ought to be overcome” 
(p. 496). As one of the few who, with Milke, have attempted and are following the 
method, the reviewer sees prior and real difficulties in the collection and appraisal 
of data for statistical treatment. 

Lest these lines create a suspicion that Milke can be written off as a dialectic 
methodologist, reference is made to his Die Benennungen der Geschwister in den 
austronesischen Sprachen Ozeaniens (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 70, pp. 51-66) as a 
model of concrete factual synthesis, with interpretation carried to the limit but 
never beyond. It is to be hoped that this study may be continued over the remaining 
phases of Oceanian kinship. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Bailey, John A. A Ground Slate Producing Site near Vergennes, Vermont (Bulletin 
of Champlain Valley Archaeological Society 1, No. 2. 29 pp., 6 pls. Fort Ticon- 
deroga, 1939). 

Baldwin, Gordon C. A Basket Maker III Sandal Tablet (Southwestern Lore 5, No. 3. 
pp. 48-52, 1 fig. Gunnison: Colorado Archaeological Society, 1939). 

3arbeau, Marius, Indian Silversmiths on the Pacific Coast. (The Royal Society of 
Canada Transactions 3rd series, Vol. 33, Sec. 2. pp. 23-28, 8 pls. 1939). 

Bliss, Wesley L. A Chronological Problem Presented by Scandia Cave, N.M. (Ameri- 
can Antiquity 5, No. 3. pp. 200-202, 2 pls. Menasha: Society for American 
Archaeology, 1940). 

Brand, Donald, Contemporaries of Coronado and his Entrata (New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist 3, No. 5. pp. 72-80. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico, 1939). 

Du Bois, Cora, The 1870 Ghost Dance (Anthropological Records 3, No. 1, 151 pp., 
24 figs., 2 pls., 1 map. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939). — 

Eckstorm, Fannie H. Two Maine Texts of ‘‘Lankin’’ (Journal of American Folk-lore 
52, No. 203. pp. 70-75. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 

Farr, T. J. Tennessee Folk Belief concerning Children (Journal of American Folk-lore 
52, No. 203. pp. 112-117. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 

Gille, Johannes. Zur Lexikologie des Alt-Algonkin (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 71, 
Nos. 1-3. pp. 71-86. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1940). 

Guthe, Carl. Basic Needs of American Archaeology (Science 90. No. 2345. pp. 
528-530. 1939). 

Halpert, Herbert, Some Ballads and Folk Songs from New Jersey (Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-lore 52, No. 203. pp. 52-69. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 

Harrington, Endeka. The Driftwood Witch and the Tolowa Adze Handle (Masterkey 
14, No. 1. pp. 13-16, 1 pl. Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 1940). 

Hill, W. W. Navaho Salt Gathering (University of New Mexico Bulletin 349. 31 
pp. Albuquerque, 1940). 

Hunt, George T. Wars of the Iroquois (208 pp. $3.00. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1940). 

Hurst, C. T. A Ute Shelter in Saguache County, Colorado (Southwestern Lore 5, 
No. 3. pp. 57-64, 2 pls. Gunnison: Colorado Archaeological Society, 1939). 

Huscher, Harold. The Influence of the Drainage Pattern of the Uncompahgre Plateau 
on the Movements of Primitive Peoples (Southwestern Lore 5, No. 2. pp. 22-41. 
2 pls. Gunnison: Colorado Archaeological Society, 1939). 

Kelly, Isabel. Northern Paiute Tales (Journal of American Folk-lore 51, No. 202. 
pp. 363-438. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1939). 

Kroeber, A. L. Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 38. pp. xii, 
1-242, 28 maps. $3.50. Berkeley, 1939). 
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Kubler, George. The Rebuilding of San Miguel at Sante Fe in 1710 (27 pp., 6 pls. 
Colorado Springs: Taylor Museum, 1939). 

Lillard, Jeremiah B., R. F. Heizer, Franklin Fenenga. An Introduction to the Ar- 
chaeology of Central California (Department of Anthropology Bulletin 2. 93 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A PRE-SPANISH RECORD OF HOPI CEREMONIES 


It has been generally held that the Flute ceremony and its biennial alternate, 
the Snake-Antelope ceremony, are among the most ancient of Hopi ceremonies, also 
that Jeddito Valley people near First Mesa may have been Keres,' Pueblos among 
whom snake ceremonial has been observed. Fresh evidence along these lines has come 
to hand in the design on a bowl from Jeddito Valley, now in the Southwest Museum. 

This bowl (Fig. 1) was excavated in 1901 in Jeddito Valley, either at Kawaika 
or Kokopnyumu, by the first U.S.N.M-Gates Expedition? under the direction of 
Dr Walter Hough. The bow! is 82 inches in diameter and 44 inches deep, of thin- 
walled, fine, homogeneous clay well baked and having a musical ring when tapped. 
The slip is a pale yellowish cream, worn in spots. The designs are in brown. The 
outside design (Fig. 2) which suggests a textile, possibly a dance sash, is better 
drawn than the interior designs. The two large figures appear to be anthropomor- 
phic beings, Locust and Snake, patrons of the Flute society* and Snake society. The 
other figures on the interior are naturalistic snakes and a naturalistic insect presum- 
ably a locust (Fig. 3).4 The anthropomorphic or animistic Snake is holding a 
naturalistic snake to his mouth.' Inferably the head of the snake is inside his mouth. 
Both large figures are depicted as are dance figures in pictographs. I infer that this 
collection of figures represents not merely animistic concepts but a ceremony em- 
bodying such concepts. We may guess that the bowl was ceremonial pottery for the 


1 E. C. Parsons, Early Relations between Hopi and Keres (American Anthropologist 38, 
1936), pp. 554-560. L. L. Hargrave, Sikvatki (Museum Notes 9, Museum of Northern Arizona, 
1937), pp. 63-66. 

* This piece was retained by Mr Gates and it came recently to the Southwest Museum 
as an addition to its P. G. Gates Collection. There was no field number on the vessel so that 
it can not be checked with the National Museum records. (F. E. Watkins, Assistant Curator.) 

+ E. C. Parsons, The Humpbacked Flute Player of the Southwest (American Anthropologist 
40, 1938), pp. 337-338. 

* Compare the representation of Locust in a sand-painting of the Navaho Shooting Chant 
(G. A. Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man, New York, 1939, Pl. XIII). Navaho Arrow People 
are identified with the Locusts. Between Shooting Chant and Flute ceremony there are some 
intimate resemblances. Both are cures for lightning shock; Locust, birds, and the sacred 
mountains figure in the Emergence myth and on the altar of both. Again there are resem- 
blances between the Shooting Chant and the Snake-Antelope ceremony. A Bear impersonation 
figures at the Snake initiation, just as at the mythical initiation of Holy Man. The Antelope 
sand-painting is very like Navaho sand-painting—the “house”’ lines, the snakes which are 
made like the “messenger” snakes in Pl. XIII, Navajo Medicine Man, and like the naturalistic 
snakes in our bowl.—I surmise that the Shooting Chant is old in the amazing involutionary 
system of Navaho sand-paintings, and that it may have been borrowed from the Hopi, per- 
haps even from Jeddito Valley people, at an early date. 

5 Snake swallowing was a feature at Acoma where snake ritual was observed by Espejo 
in 1582. The Hopi Snake society novice has a snake put into his mouth .A. M. Stephen, Hopi 
Journal (Columbia Contributions to Anthropology, 1936), p. 702. 
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altar of the society, and possibly it was painted not by a woman but by a man, 
technically unskilful. 

I say society, not societies for the bowl is evidence for the theory that a closer 
relation between the two societies once existed in the social organization than is 
generally recognized by the townspeople today. Snake and Flute societies never 
were the same, said the Walpi Snake society chief to Stephen, although the Ship- 
aulovi Snake chief said that they were “long ago the same.’”® 

There is another hypothesis: the Snake-Antelope society may have been intro- 
duced by the immigrants from the Little Colorado, the Snake-Sand ‘“‘clans” ac- 
cording to native tradition, and the Flute society from elsewhere, possibly from the 
Kayenta region where Flute altar-like objects were found,’ and in course of time 
correlations between the two societies may have developed. 

If the bowl was ceremonial, this would account for the naturalistic designs as 
distinguished from the prevailing geometric designs of Jeddito-First Mesa pottery. 
Zuni ceremonial pottery shows naturalistic designs although design on the pottery 
in daily use is predominantly geometric. From Awatobi Dr Brew reports a sur- 
prisingly frequent occurrence of realistic life forms, both in painted designs and in 
the round.*® 

The outstanding significance of our bowl lies in dating. It is a specimen of the 
Jeddito-Old Shumopovi yellow ware described by Kidder (Southwestern Archae- 
ology, 93, pl. 42, e)® and found by him at Second Mesa and in the Jeddito Valley 
at Kokopnyumu, Awatobi, and Nechepatanga, ware found also by Brew at Awatobi 
and described as made about the latter half of the fourteenth century.'® The bowl 
indicates that the Snake-Antelope and Flute ceremonies were performed on Second 
Mesa and in Jeddito Valley" as early as the fourteenth century, the first prehis- 
toric date to be ascertained not for various contemporary Pueblo rites but for the 
ritual complexes known as ceremonies. 

Este CLEws PARSONS 
New York City 


6 Stephen, pp. 713, 767. The association between Snake dancers and flute players is seen 
in the pictographs of Cienequilla, the town occupied by the Keres of Cochiti after the Great 
Rebellion of 1680 and destroyed by Vargas in 1692. E. B. Renaud, Kokopelli, le fliitiste bossu 
du Panthéon des Indiens Pueblo (Société Préhistorique Francaise, 1939), Pl. ITI. 

7A. V. Kidder, and S. J. Guernsey, Archaeological Explorations of Northeastern Ari- 
zona (Bulletin 65, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1919), pp. 94, 145-147. 

8 J. O. Brew, The First Two Seasons at Awatovi (American Antiquity, III, 1937), p. 126. 

* Note similarity of rims and especially of black interior bands. 

10 J. O. Brew, Preliminary Report of the Peabody Museum Awatovi Expedition of 1937 
(American Antiquity V, 1939), p. 105. Tree-ring dates for Kokopnyumu are 1269-1435; fur 
Kawaika, 1357-1495. 

1 In Second Mesa tradition Old Shumopovi was settled by Sikyatki survivors, as Sikyatki 
was settled by Jeddito people, and Mishognovi, by Awatobi survivors (Stephen, p. 146). In 
other words, connections between Jeddito Valley, Sikyatki, and Second Mesa covered a con- 
siderable period. As has been pointed out elsewhere, the destruction of Sikyatki and Awatobi 
suggests intertribal hostility. 
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Figure 1. 


Figure 2. 


Figure 3. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE BASIC NEEDS OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY”— 
A COMMENTARY 


In Science for December 8, 1939 there appeared a timely article by Dr Carl E. 
Guthe on “The Basic Needs of American Archaeology.” This article followed 
upon the deliberations of a committee in the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council. Apparently Dr Guthe’s article is a 
consensus of these deliberations. 

In substance, the “basic needs’ expressed by Dr Guthe may be summarized 
about as follows: 

1) Field operations should be conducted by trained field men with academic as 
well as field experience; this should insure the keeping of accurate records, and 
include ‘‘clear comprehension of the problem under attack.” 

2) Supplies such as surveying instruments, cameras, tools, and storage and 
transportation facilities must be available. The staff must be given time to experi- 
ment, cross-check records, and to do other such work. 

3) Laboratory units should be conducted by trained technicians and pertinent 
allied sciences be brought to bear in order to insure the most complete and accurate 
analyses of material. 

4) Accurate mapping of sites and environment, of vertical and horizontal 
records, and planned site nomenclature, are indispensable. 

5) Methods of excavation ‘must be conducted in a manner which promises to 
disclose all available evidence on formation and structure, and to preserve all data 
on stratigraphy, age, time succession, cultural and historical activities and cultural 
processes.” 

6) “All of the foregoing activities are nullified unless followed by prompt 
publication.” 

Certainly every archaeologist will agree that all these are basic needs and in- 
dispensable to the serious attack of any problem in American prehistory, and that 
Dr Guthe has stated them clearly. 

However, upon reading the article I was struck by the fact that there is another 
basic need for which there is not as yet any satisfactory solution. This is suggested 
by Dr Guthe in the sentence about the “satisfactory applications of laboratory 
methods . . . to facilitate definition of types, cultural synthesis, and broad cultural 
comparisons.” It may be of moment to elaborate upon this point. 

Is it possible for American archaeology ever to solve any broad problems in 
“time succession, cultural and historical activities and cultural processes” until it 
develops a common trait terminology, a common language concerning artifact types 
and the criteria by which they may be determined? Can cultural synthesis and 
broad cultural comparisons be achieved unless there is a general system by which the 
many workers in this field can be sure whether or not they are dealing with similar 
or dissimilar culture traits? Considering the time, energy, and money continually 
expended in excavating, in gathering greater and greater masses of specimens and 
more field data of every sort, it is a source of wonder that so little attention has been 
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given to the comprehensive determination of (1) types, traits, elements, or what- 
ever the recoverable culture units should be called, (2) their precise distribution in 
space, and (3) their relative distribution in time over broad areas. I believe it is 
virtually impossible for any excavator to interpret correctly the true significance of 
his finds until he has some means of knowing whether his particular specimen types, 
once defined, are: individual or special (confined to a single site or part of a site); 
local (a few sites or a small geographic area) ; areal (widespread enough to be identi- 
fied with a “culture area” or perhaps extending over several states); more or less 
general, perhaps essentially continental. In the last case it may be more important 
to know where a trait does not occur than where it does. 

In the same vein, it seems to me that an accurate knowledge of distribution is 
at least as important in historical reconstruction as any stratigraphic situation or 
“geological” dating of cultural deposits. A case in point is the channeled ‘‘Folsom” 
artifact. Many archaeologists find it somewhat difficult to swallow the antiquity 
pill on this readily recognized object, despite its occasional faunal associations, be- 
cause of its extensive surface distribution outside the High Plains. Again there is 
the example of the corner-tang knife of central Texas. This was believed to be 
distinctive of, and confined to, this one area until Professor Patterson! sought in- 
formation on it from surrounding states. Before long, unquestionable occurrences 
were reported from nearly all the Plains states and even central Canada. 

Above all, we need to know what constitutes a type, in order to discover its 
derivative, a culture trait. Further, we need to know how to distinguish a type, 
which is a fairly definite and stable combination of particular features, froma 
variation in detail within a type. In practice, there is either a tendency to describe 
in too general terms (e. g., knives, scrapers, projectile points, coiled basketry, in- 
cised pottery, et cetera), or to plunge into lengthy description of every small detail 
of form and size. While such details are naturally necessary for comparative pur- 
poses, there is as yet no generally accepted means for determining where variations 
end and new types begin. This is, of course, no easy problem, but it is a basic need 
and must be dealt with if we are ever to devise acceptable terminology. Anyone 
who has mulled over a few thousand or even a few hundred specimens can readily 
appreciate the difficulties of such determination on a broad scale, with the 
accompanying dilemmas of devising simple yet graphic terms. 

It is true almost anyone can devise some sort of classificatory system for par- 
ticular collections, but to devise a system that will enable two or more persons to 


1 J. T. Patterson, The Corner-tang Flint Artifacts of Texas (The University of Texas 
Anthropological Papers, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1936), pp. 1-54. This was followed by Supplementary 
Notes on the Corner-tang Artifact (same series, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1937), pp. 32-39, giving a greatly 
extended distribution. Between Patterson’s two papers Hans E. Fischel wrote A Note on, 
Corner-tang Artifacts, (American Antiquity, Vol. IV, 1938), pp. 152-154, but since this ap- 
peared after Patterson’s second paper, Fischel followed with a second short note (American 
Antiquity, Vol. V, 1939), pp. 276-277. One wonders how much further the distributional 
and historical aspects of this one type would change if research on it were pushed to comple- 
tion. 
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sort even the same collection in the same way is often extremely difficult. There are 
always a number of overlappings and border-line cases in which one person decides 
the specimen belongs in one type, another person in another type. These cases are 
often important in testing the validity of the typology itself. 

Under past and present conditions a conscientious archaeologist, to see his ex- 
cavated materials in their true perspective, must go into exhaustive research, study 
all the literature and illustrations available which may bear on his problem. While 
from one viewpoint such study is very desirable for background, it also happens 
that with the steadily increasing masses of available data, most archaeologists find 
that lack of time limits the thoroughness of their outside research. The result of this 
is that one is more than likely to devote whatever time can be given to distribu- 
tional study of a few traits in which he is especially interested. I have yet to meet 
anyone who has been able to present complete distributional data on the traits 
found in a single site, yet how can true perspective be attained by anything e'se? 

Pleas have been made before this for type determination, classificatory systems 
by name or symbol, even for agreement on the very simplest of archaeological 
terms.? While some of these ideas appear quite adaptable, the profession as a whole 
has made little progress. This may be adduced to lack of attention of American 
archaeologists to the activities of any particular group or institution. A powerful 
and stubborn provincialism prevails in terminology that militates against general 
acceptance of any particular system, perhaps because most archaeologists are pre- 
occupied with the details of certain areas or states, not with broad and ultimate 
distributions. 

To answer these further basic needs, I suggest the following: 

A board should be established of, say, ten persons thoroughly familiar with the 
archaeological materials and literature of as many different sections of the con- 
tinent. They should be prepared to spend not less than five years at the task, and 
should be given facilities to work together as a unit in one of our archaeological 
institutions. Their work would consist mainly of two kinds of research. At least two 
years would be necessary to determine types and traits, list them and the criteria 
of determination, and devise terminological schemes. This done, the enormous task 
of plotting distributions could proceed, making use of whatever unpublished data 
is available, as well as the published. 

Such a board would find and make use of the spirit of cooperation that exists in 
most archaeologists. This spirit has so far been too diffuse to solve the problems here 

mentioned. If and when a central body is established, upon which attention can be 
focused, we can begin to effect the synthesis which American archaeology so sorely 
needs. Once the ball is rolling, there is little doubt that excavators in all parts of the 


2 For example, Arthur Woodward, Standardized Terminology (American Antiquity, Vol. 
II, 1936), pp. 143-144; Glenn A. Black and Paul Weer, A Proposed Terminology for Shape 
Classifications of Artifacts (American Antiquity, Vol. I, 1936), pp. 280-294; the projectile- 
point classification included in William Duncan Strong, An Introduction to Nebraska Archae- 
ology (Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Collections 93, 1935). 
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country will readily give information to the board on whether such and such traits 
occur in their areas, and under what conditions of space, frequency, and succession. 

Trait determination should include more than artifacts. Features of house con- 
struction come to mind, as do grave types, burial orientation, and the placement of 
property or gifts with a body. It is highly important that the infinite details of 
pottery form, paste, temper, modeling, painting, incising, et cetera, be reduced toa 
digestible list of types and expectable variations. Painstaking detail is a necessary 
function of local research but to see our historical problems in a broader light some 
way must be found to wade through endless variation in detail and size. While the 
judgment of any individual will never be accepted by other workers in the field, it is 
not at all unlikely that a representative board can accomplish results worthy enough 
to draw the attention of the entire profession. 

It may always be argued that synthesis is impossible or premature until we have 
more field materials, or have heard from some of the lesser known areas. This has 
always seemed a particularly hollow objection to me, since there are such enormous 
numbers of specimens already on hand in one institution or another. Added quan- 
tities will avail us little until we devise some methods of treatment for what we have. 
Any maps based on present collections can always be added to, if and when new 
discoveries extend a particular distribution or create a new type. 

These suggestions are made in supplement of Dr Guthe’s recent article. I be- 
lieve that the questions raised cannot be answered by a convention meeting for a 
few days, but that they must be tackled in a serious and persistent manner in the 
way suggested. Any comment will be welcomed. 

ALEex D. KRIEGER 
Austin, TEXAS 


NOTES ON AN OPELOUSAS MANUSCRIPT OF 1862 


At Opelousas, in September, 1862, after a residence of approximately twelve 
years in Southwest Louisiana, an anonymous writer completed a monograph en- 
titled Essai sur Quelques Usages et sur I’ Idiome des Indiens de la Basse Louisiane. 
The original manuscript has not been found; nor can an exact date now be assigned 
to the typewritten copy, which may be seen at the Howard Memorial Library in 
New Orleans. 

The manuscript contains a brief Preface dealing with the author’s life in Louisi- 
ana, an /ntroduction setting forth the general plan of the study, and eight chapters 
on the grammar and vocabulary of the Choctaw language. The author comments 
on various phases of the vocabulary, which he distributes under such headings as 
animals, trees, plants, maladies, numerals, and geographic names. He adds two 
lengthy glossaries, the one French-Indian and the other Indian-French. 

The language that the author presents is virtually pure Choctaw, very few words 
being drawn from other Indian sources. Indeed, I have noted only Mobilian Ino 
for Choctaw éno, “I,” and Chickasaw fouché—that is, fushi or foshi—for Choctaw 
hushi, “bird.” His orthography is of course typically French,—so much so that some 
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of his transcriptions might perplex even one thoroughly familiar with Choctaw. 
This, however, is a point on which I have not space to dwell. Moreover, it is chiefly 
the variants from the well-known dictionary of Byington, Halbert, and Swanton 
that lend a definite value to the Opelousas monograph. The following list shows 
some of the author’s innovations. I cite the manuscript forms in one column and the 
standard Choctaw in another, adding translations of the French words and the 
Choctaw equivalents of the author’s transcriptions. 


MANUSCRIPT DICTIONARY 


Anguille, eel: nanni-sainli =néni-sinti, iasinti or yasinti, eel. 
literally, “fish snake.” 

Carpe, buffalo fish: nanni-loukfapa= not recorded in this sense. 
nini lukfapa. The resemblance between 

the shape of the buffalo’s back and that 

of the fish is responsible for the term néni 

lukfapa—that is, “‘buffalo-like fish.” 

Casburgo, the fresh water drum; also the not recorded in this sense. 
common sheepshead: nanni-atta =néni 

hata, lit., “‘white fish.”” Casburgo is gen- 

erally corrupted to gaspergou in Louisi- 


ana. 
Chauve-souris, bat (family Vespertilioni- ali, flying squirrel; a “‘bat” is halam 
dae): pallai = pali. bisha. 


Clef de la maison, house key: chouka-  isht tiwa, lit., “an opener.” 
slechana = chuka isht ashana, lit., “house 

lock.” 

Ligne a pécher, fishing line: nanni-shtelbe- not recorded in this sense. 
pounola = nani-isht4lbi-ponola, lit., “‘fish- 

hook cotton thread.” 

Lilas, the chinaberry tree (Melia azeda- not recorded for lilas, though ili alhpoha 
rach L.): itéalpoha =iti alhpoha—that is, is given. 

“cultivated tree.” 

Sarbacane, blowgun: houski-tananbo=  uski lumpa, “perforated cane.” 
uski-tanampo, “cane gun.” 


Now and then there is an error in the interpretation of an Indian word. Ope- 
lousas, “black head,” does not mean, as the author believes, “‘black salt.’’ Nor should 
Catahoula, “sacred lake,” be rendered by lac du diable. He is puzzled, too, by tanamp 
patali, a term which he spells tananbo patalé. It is Choctaw for a rifle, its exact signif- 
ication being a gun with a rifled bore. 

I should not overlook, in the next place, the author’s analysis of Choctaw sainti- 
oulou [sintullo], “rattlesnake.” Basing his translation on the reverence with which 
Indians universally regard this snake, he observes, MS., p. 31, that the second ele- 
ment of the name can hardly be rendered by any other term than “sorcerer” or 
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“enchanter,”’ and that the whole term is equivalent to “‘supernatural snake.” He 
connects, then, -oulou with Choctaw hullo or hollo, “sacred.” It is a fact that some 
Indian tribes will not kill the rattlesnake, because they fear that its spirit will re- 
turn and prevail upon its kin to avenge its death. Gatschet, however, considers 
Choctaw sintullo a compound of sinti, “snake,” and ola, “‘rattling.’’! Cherokee 
utsanati likewise refers to the snake’s rattle, since the term probably signifies, ‘‘He 
has a bell.’ Compare the French serpent 4 sonnettes. Algonquian shishikwe, too, is 
certainly imitative of the noise made by the snake; and Menomini sinéwdta, the 
name applied to the Crotalus horridus, signifies ‘‘rattling tail.”’ Nevertheless, the 
author’s translation is plausible enough to arouse a doubt as to the accuracy of 
Gatschet’s interpretation of the Choctaw name. 

The author uses certain Louisiana-French words without any explanatory re- 
marks, as, for example, garofier, m., the water locust (Gleditsia aquatica Marsh), 
which has the variant garopier—both corrupted from Standard French caroubier; 
mitasses, f. pl., leggings, an Algonquian word that reached Louisiana from Canadian 
French through the Mobilian trade jargon; patassa, m., a sunfish (A pomotis 
cyanellus Raf. and other species), from Choctaw néni patassa, ‘‘flat fish’; plaque- 
mine, f., persimmon, the fruit of the tree Diospyros virginiana L.; sacamité, hominy, 
a Canadian-French and Mobilian term from Algonquian dialects;? socco, the musca- 
dine grape, fruit of the Vitis rotundifolia Michx., from Choctaw suko; soutadaire, f., 
saddle blanket, from Spanish sudadero. 

Yet another novel word is appapois, defined as ‘‘sorte d’herbe bonne a fumer,” 
and marked as the equivalent of the Indian bachoukta, MS., p. 73. Bachoukta, m., 
a derivative of Choctaw bashukcha, red sumac (Rhus glabra L.), is still known to the 
Acadians of Louisiana as the name of a dye made from sumac leaves. Many Indian 
tribes used to mix sumac leaves with their smoking tobacco.’ As to appapois, I 
should say that it seems to be an aphetic corruption either of arbre @ pipa or of 
arbre a poipoi. Pipa is the Galibi name for the Surinam toad (Pipa vulgaris), whereas 
potpoi is a Cariban (Trio) term for almost any kind of toad or frog. No less an au- 
thority than H. Gerth van Wijk gives arbre a pipa, “toad tree,” as one of the names 
of a species of sumac;‘ and C. H. de Goeje records Trio poipoi, along with Oyampi 
piipoi, poyepoyé, as the designation of divers toads or frogs. Though Galibi pipa, 
“toad,” is found in the Dutch dialect of Surinam, appapcis may have reached 
Louisiana by way of French Guiana or the West Indies without the aid of the Dutch 
form. 

A, READ 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


14 Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, Vol. II (1888), p. 193. 

2 Cf. J. A. Cuoq, Lexique de la Langue Algonquine (1886), pp. 15-16, 156. 

5 See M. R. Gilmore (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report XXXIII, 1919), p 
143; John R. Swanton, ibid., XLIT (1928), p. 659. 
* A Dictionary of Plant-Names (1911-1916), p. 1145. 
’ Etudes Linguistiques Caraibes (1909), p. 301. 
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NOTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF TEONANACATL 

Ina recent issue of the Anthropologist, Dr LaBarre has erroneously given credit 
to Mr R. E. Schultes for the discovery of teonanacatl, the narcotic mushroom of the 
Aztecs.’ Mr Schultes states in his published identification of the mushrooms merely 
that he “‘learned”’ of their use by the Mazatecs of Oaxaca.? In the interest of stricter 
accuracy, the present writer feels it to be essential that the actual facts of the dis- 
covery of this interesting narcotic should be known. 

During Easter week, 1936, Mr R. J. Weitlaner of Mexico City spent four days 
in Huautla de Jimenez, Oaxaca, where he was engaged in linguistic investigation, 
and where he obtained for the first time the full Mazatec calendar. Mr Weitlaner 
learned from Sr Jose Dorantes, a Mazatec merchant, of the existence and use of 
the mushrooms in curative witchcraft and divination. Sr Dorantes also described 
his own reactions upon eating three of the mushrooms. Recognizing the mushrooms 
as teonanacatl, Mr. Weitlaner communicated the news of his discovery to Dr B. P. 
Reko, who sent the specimens to botanists for identification. 

In July, 1938, the writer, accompanying Misses Louise Lacaud, Irmgard Weit- 
laner, and Mr Bernard Bevan, spent some weeks in Huautla de Jimenez, charged 
with continuing the investigations commenced by Mr Weitlaner, who generously 
placed his data at our disposal. We were able to collect a considerable amount of 
data on witchcraft and the use of the mushroom, which are now published.* While in 
Huautla, we met Mr Schultes and Dr Reko, who were collecting ethno-botanical 
data and specimens. At that time, and later, when he was preparing his identifica- 
tion of the mushrooms, Mr Schultes had access to our data, for which he generously 
gave me credit. Mr Schultes did not know of the previous discovery by Mr Weit- 
laner, and for this reason failed to mention him in his first paper on feonanacail. 

Dr La Barre’s brief report accompanied another communication, and was based 
on a short, persona! communication from Schultes,and was published before Schultes’ 
paper appeared. 

References to teonanacatl, while not common in literature, are by no means 
unknown. I append herewith a short bibliography of the more important older 
works: 

W. LaBarre, The Peyote Cult (Yale Publications in Anthropology, No. 28, New Haven, 1938). 
Excellent bibliography on teonanacall. 

Fr. T. de Motolinea, Historia de los Indies de nueva espana (tratado 1, cap. II), p. 23. 

Orozco y Berra, Historia antigua y de la conquista de Mexico, tomo III, p. 437. 


Fr. B. de Sahagun, Historia de la nueva espana, tomo ITI, p. 242. 


1W. LaBarre, Note on Richard Schultes’ “The Appeal of Peyote” (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 1. No. 2, 1939), pp. 341-342. 

2 R. E. Schultes, Plantae Mexicanae: The Identification of Teonanacatl, a Narcotic Basidio- 
mycete of the Aztecs (Botanical Museum Leaflets, Vol. 7, No. 3, Cambridge, 1939), pp. 37-54. 

3 J. B. Johnson, The Elements of Mazatec Witchcraft (Ethnological Studies, No. 9, Gothen- 
burg, 1939), pp. 128-150; Some Notes on the Mazatec (Revista Mexicana de Antropologia, Vol. 
1, No. 2, 1939). 
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J. de la Serna, Manuel de ministros de Indios (Annales del Museo Nacionales, tomo VI), pp. 
303 and 385. 


A. Toro, Las Plantas Sagradas de los Astecos y su influencia sobre el Arte PreCortesiano (23rd 
International Congress of Americanistes, New York, 1928), p. 112. 


Jean BAssETT JOHNSON 
VicaM SONORA 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘ALASKA’ 


The derivation of the word Alaska may be reduced to a formula: 


1) Alaska, Proper noun applied to a Territory. 
2) alaxsxaq (alaxsxax) Original pronunciation* in Aleut. 
(Unalaska) (Umnak) 
a) ala----- ; Partial root without meaning. 
b) ---x----, Root index derived from the proper index 
--~y indicating the sea. 
Cc) ----sxa-, “An element occurring in nouns implying the 


objective of the action expressed by the root.” 
(R. H. Geoghean) 
d) ------- q, (------- x) Nominalizing suffix, nom. case. 
Un. Um. 

At this point it is perhaps best to define certain terms used in this paper which 

refer only to the Aleut language. 

1) Partial Root: The first three phonemes, usually VCV in nature from which 
various primary roots may be formed by the addition of a 

2) Root Index: This is usually a consonant, sometimes a consonant plus a vowel, 
which designates the real primary root together with its semantic associa- 
tions, and differentiates the root from any other root not a homonym. 

3) Primary Root: This consists of the meaningless partial root plus the root 
index, which together expresses a definite morphologic value and to which 
suffixes may be attached. 

For example, separating the here correctly spelled Aleut word for Alaska into 

its parts we have aléysxaq 


a) ala- ---- , Partial root without meaning. 

b) ---y---- Root index, meaningless in itself, but which coupled with alé- - - 
pertains to the sea. (Contrast alds- - - quiet, silence.) 

c) alay----, The complete primary root, always initiating an Aleut word, to 


which suffixes may be attached directly. 

In b) above, it is indicated that the root index, --x--, is not the true index 
which is - -y- -. Herein lies the entire secret of the morphologic analysis of aléxsxaq 
(Alaska) and the cause of failure in the past. 

Noite carefully: (In Aleut a medial fricative surd, ‘x’, may shift to a medial 
sonant fricative, “y’; a velar surd fricative, ‘x’, may shift to a velar sonant fricative, 


* Phonetics used are those authorized by the Smithsonian Institute in its pamphlet, 
Phonetics for the Transcription of American Indian Languages. 
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‘y’, when either is followed by a vowel. Conversely, a medial “y’ may shift to a 
medial ‘x’ and a velar “Y’ shift to a velar ‘x’ when followed by a consonant such as 
t, k, or s.) 

All previous investigations have produced but one solitary apparent primary 
root, aldx---, for which no meaning has ever been found. Since the meaning of 
aldxsxaq is definitely ‘mainland,’ just what connection does the primary root have 
with the meaning ‘land’? 

The answer is none. 

Aléxsxag means literally, The object toward which the action of the sea is directed, 

Syllabically the word from which Alaska derives its name should be written. 
aléy- -sxaq. In spelling the original with an x, Veniaminoff apparently inadvertently 
overlooked the root index of the primary root, the gamma, transcribing it as it is 
actually pronounced the medial surd fricative (x). The fact that the ‘x’ is the 
mechanical result from the proximity of the following consonant plus the fact that 
the word is a place name, unique in itself, and therefore not affected by the vagaries 
of everyday speech confused the early investigators in their search for the all im- 
portant primary root. 

In isolating the proper root index with which to trace down the meaning of the 
seemingly non-existent root, a/déx- -, an analysis of all available data was made. In 
his dictionary Veniaminoff lists but seven words beginning with the partial root, 
ala- -, and seventeen beginning with the closely allied ala- - (alya- -). My privately 
secured texts yielded a scant twelve of both including some listed by Veniaminoff. 
This scarcity of ala- - partial roots is in sharp contrast with the number of words 
having a different partial root initiated by the vowel ‘a’. 

By the elimination of obviously unsuited root indices, only one is left, the 
gamma, which in itself is so closely allied to the medial ‘x’ as to suggest a sound 
shift. By taking a different partial root series with the gamma index it can be con- 
clusively proved that wherever the medial ‘y’ is followed by an ‘s’ (from the element 
- -sxa- - as in al4xsxaq), this “y’ becomes medial ‘x’. 

Therefore it becomes immediately obvious that the root of the word for Alaska 
is aldy- - -, instead of aldx- - -. Sosimple and apparently unimportant a thing, and 
yet it has prevented a correct derivation of Alaska’s name for well over a hundred 
years. Likewise a little further investigation provides but one possible meaning 
pertaining to the sea. 

Thus the true construction and meaning of the word, Alaska, becomes simple 
upon analysis, consistent with Aleut thought, and descriptive within the cultural 
background of his heritage. 

Whereas the European who called the continental land mass, the mainland, 
derived his word from his consciousness of the land, the Aleut has taken his from 
an overpowering consciousness of the sea. 

Aléxsxaq,—The object toward which the action of the sea is directed. 
In other words; Alaska, the Mainland. 
J. Ettis RANSOM 
STEVENS VILLAGE, ALASKA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 
16, 1940, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Frank M. 
Setzler; Vice-President, C. W. Bishop; Secretary, Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T. 
Dale Stewart; Members of the Board of Managers, George S. Duncan, Herbert W. 


Krieger, Julian H. Steward, Ruth Underhill, Waldo R. Wedel. 


A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual 


meeting follows. 


Membership: 


The members elected during the year were: Dr William N. Fenton, Mr An- 
tonio Santa Cruz,and Mrs Helen Cullinane, active members; Mr Walter B. Green- 


wood and Mr Joseph R. Singer, associate members. 
The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 
Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (Interest for 1939 not 
included). 


21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. par value $10 per 


Bills outstanding: 


To American Anthropological Association.......... $80 .00 

$85 .68 


Increase 


$1453.42 


$2440 .04 


85.68 


$2354 .36 
2171.76 


182.60 


Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 
January 17, 1939, 683rd meeting, Dr John M. Cooper, ‘‘Are the Simplest Living 


Cultures Representative of Early Prehistoric Cultures?” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


February 21, 1939, 684th meeting held jointly with the Smithsonian Institution 
on the occasion of the Eighth Arthur Lecture, Dr Herbert J. Spinden, “Sun 
Worship.” 

March 21, 1939, 685th meeting, Mr William E. Cadieux, “The Blackfoot In- 
dians of Montana.” 

April 20, 1939, 686th meeting, held jointly with the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, Dr W. M. Krogman, ‘“‘The Skeleton Tells Its Story.” 

October 17, 1939, 687th meeting, Dr W. W. Hill, “Economic History of the 
Navajo Indians.” 

November 21, 1939, 688th meeting, Dr David C. Graham, ‘‘The Customs and 
Myths of the Ch’uan Miao of Southwest China.” 

December 19, 1939, 689th meeting, Dr John R. Swanton, “De Soto’s Route 
through the Southeast.” 

REGINA FLANNERY 
Secretary 


MONOGRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The London School of Economics has inaugurated a new series of publications to 
be called Monographs on Social Anthropology. The aim of this series is to publish 
results of modern anthropological field-work in a form which will be of primary 
interest to specialists. Any profits from the series will be returned to a rotating 
fund to assist further publications. The series is under the direction of an Editorial 
Board associated with the Department of Anthropology of the London School of 
Economics. 

The Monographs now published or in preparation are: The Work of the Gods in 
Tikopia by Raymond Firth (Vol. I, published January, 1940, 7s, 6d. Vol. II, in 
preparation): Social and Economic Organization of the Rowanduz Kurds by E. R. 
Leach (published March, 1940, 5s.); The Political System of the Anuak by E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard (in preparation). 

Orders should be addressed to Messrs Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd., 12 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


A FAR EASTERN INSTITUTE, 1940 


A Far Eastern Institute will be held in connection with the Harvard Summer 
School during the Summer of 1940 as part of the program of the Committees on 
Chinese and Japanese Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. It is 
designed primarily to meet the needs of university, college, and secondary-school 
teachers who find themselves compelled to consider the Far East in their teaching 
but whose educational experience has not included scientific study of the region. 
While students regularly enrolled in the Harvard Summer School may also, with 
the consent of the Director, take any of the courses listed in the Institute, as well as 
the corresponding examinations for credit, the main object of the enterprise is to 
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provide special instruction for a selected group of students to be known as Members 
of the Institute. 

For further information address: John King Fairbank, Director, The Far East- 
ern Institute, 41 Winthrop Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 

New York University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences announces the 
Second Annual New York University Social Science Field Laboratory Fellowships. 

The laboratory will be held among the Pomo Indians of California during the 
summer of 1940. The field work, editing, and publishing of the results will be super- 
vised by Dr Bernard W. Aginsky, director, and Dr Ethel G. Aginsky, associate 
director. The fellowships are limited to eight graduate students and accredited 
seniors who will be selected from several branches of the social sciences and from 
various universities. The purpose is to continue the investigation of the present 
white-Indian communities against the background of the aboriginal Pomo Indian 
culture in order to study culture change. The results, which may be used as theses 
or dissertations, are to be published in a volume. 

Communications should be addressed to: Dr B. W. Aginsky, Sociology-Anthro- 
pology Department, Washington Square College, New York University, New York 
City. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is 91 years old. It was organized on 
Tuesday evening, January 30th, 1849 and has had a continuous history from that 
date. Its charter, however, dates from the act of incorporation on March 21st, 1853. 

The Society early began to conserve the state’s newspaper publications. These, 
when sent in by editors, weekly or daily, have been arranged, bound, and shelved. 
The result is that Wisconsin now has one of the three or four largest newspaper 
collections in the United States, over 40,000 volumes, a mine of historical data 
bearing upon every section of the state. 

In like manner, manuscripts having historical value were collected. In its vaults 
are hundreds of volumes of fur trade papers, land papers, business records, private 
diaries of travelers, farmers, soldiers, business men, legislators, lawyers, also the 
official letters of Wisconsin governors and the private correspondence of public 
men to the extent of several million individual letters and papers. 
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